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Mahayana and Hinayanz 
There are two aspects of Mahiyana Philosophy, viz. the. 
Madhyamaka Philosophy or Sinyavada and Yogacara or. 
Vijfidnavada. Here we are concerned only with Madayamaka 
Philosophy or Sinyavada. 
Generally there are three nam-s current for Hinayaaa and 
Mahiyana. The three names for the former are Southern 
Buddhism, Original Buddhism, and Hinayana, and those for 
the latter Northern Buddhism, Developed Buddhism and 
Mahayana. The first two names are given by European scho- 
lars. Southern and Northern Buddhism are names ‘used on 
Geographical basis. European scholars called Buddhism pre- 
valent in countries to the north of India, viz., Nepal, Tibet, 
China, Japan etc., Northern Buddhism and that prevalent 
in countries to the South of India, viz., Ceylon, Burma, Siam 
etc. Southern Buddhism. This division is not quite correct, 
for, according to Dr. J. Takakusu, the Buddhism prevalent in 
Java and Sumatra which lie in a southern direction from India 
‘is similar to that prevalent in the North. 

The division ‘original and developed Buddhism’ is based on 
the belief that Mahayana was only a gradual development of 
the original doctrine which was Hinayana, but this is not 
acceptable to Mahay@nists. Japanese scholars maintain that 
the great Buddha imparted his teachings to his pupils .accor- 
ding to their receptive capacities. To som: he imparted his 
exoteric teachings (vyakta-upadega) containing his ‘phenomeno- 
logical perception’; to more advanced pupil; he imparted his 
subtle esoteric teachings (guhya-upadega) containing his ‘onto- 
logical perception’. The Buddha generally gave an outline of 
both the teachings, and both were developed by the great 
dcaryas. It is, therefore, a misnomer to call one ‘original 
Buddhism’, and another ‘developed Buddhism.’ Both the 
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teachings were delivered simultanzously. Th> exoteric tea- 
chings may b: called well-known Buddhism and th? esoteric 
less known, the latter being subtler thin the former. 


We have, however, to fiad out how the term; Hinayana 
and Mahayana cam2 into vogue. According to R. Kimura, the 
Mahasanghikas had retained the esoteric teachings of the 
Buddha and were m>re liberal and advanced than the Stha- 
viras. In the Vaisali Council, the Mahasanghikas or the Vajjian 
monks were excommunicated by th: Sthaviras for expressing 
opinions different from those of the orthodox school, and were 
denounced as ‘Papa Bhikkhus’ and ‘Adhammavadins’ The 
Mahdsatighikas, in order to show the superiority of their 
doctrines over those of the Sthaviras, coined the term M 1hayana 
(the higher vehicle) for their own school, and Hinayana (the 
lower vehicle) for the school of their opponents. Thus the 
terms Mahayana and Hinayana came into vogue. It goes with- 
out saying that these terms were used only by the Mahayanists. 


Three phases in Buddhism 

Three phases can be easily marked in Buddhist philosophy 
and religion. 
1. The. Abhidharmic phase from the Buddha’s death to Ist 
Century A. D. rt. 


This was the realistic and pluralistic phase of Buddhism. 
The method of this school was one of analysis. The philosophy 
of this period consisted mostly of analysis of psycho-physical 
phenomena int» dharmas (elements) samskyta (compounded or 
conditioned) and asayaskrid (uncompounded or unconditioned). 
The main interest in this period was psych logical-soteriolo- 
gical. Tae dominant tone of this school was one of rationalism 
combined with meditation practices. Tho language used in 
this period was Pali, and the school is known as Hinayana. 


2. Development of Esoteric Teachings 


The second phase consisted of th> d:velopm nt of the eso- 
teric teachings of the Buddha which were current among th: 
mong th 
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- Mahasanghikas, simultaneously with the Abhidharmic phase. 
~The main interest in this period was ontological-soteriological. 
The dominant tone of this school was one of supra-rationalism 
combined with yoga. The main attempt was to find out the 
_Svabhava or true nature of Reality and to realize it in oneself 
by developing Prajfia. The language used was Samskrta or 
mixed Samskrta. This school was known as Mahayana. The 
‘ ealier phase was known as Madhyamaka philosophy or Siinya- 
vada, the later as Yogacara or Vijiianavada. This phase lasted 
from 2nd century A. D. to 500 A. D. 


3. Development of Tantra 


. The third phase was that of Tantra. This lasted from 500 
A. D. to 1000 A. D. The main interest of the period was cos- 
mical-soteriological. The dominant feature of this school was 
occultism. The main emphasis was on adjustment. and har- 
mony with the cosmos and on achieving enlightenment by 
mantric and occult methods, The language was mostly Sam- 
skrta and Apabhraméa. The main Tantric schools were Mantra- 
yana, Vajrayana, Sabhajayana, Kalacakrayana. 

Here we are not concerned with the first and third inde, 
We are concerned only with the earlier phase of the second 
period. Stcherbatsky has provided a translation only of the 
first and twentyfifth chapters i.e. the chapter dealing with 
causality and that dealing with Nirvana of the Madhyamaka 
Sastra or the Madhyamaka-Karikas of Nagarjuna together 
with the commentary of Candrakirti. In the Introduction, 
an attempt is made to give a brief resumé of the Madhyamaka 
system as a whole. . 
Madhyamaka Sastra : Life of Nagarjuna and Arvadeva 

The Madbyamaka philosophy is contained mainly in the 
Madhyamaka SAstra of Nagarjuna and the Catuh-Sataka of 
Aryadeva. 

Books on Mahayana Buddhism were completely lost in 


India. Their translation existed in Chinese, Japanese and 
Tibetan. Mahaydna literature was written mostly in Sarhskrta 
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and mixed Sarnskrta. Scholars who had made a study of 
Buddhism hardly suspected that there were books on Budd- 
hism in Sarhskrta also. 


Mr. Brian Houghton Hodgson was appointed Resident at 
Kathamandu in Nepal in 1833, and served in this capacity up 
to the end of 1843. | 


During this period, he discovered there 381 bundles of 
' meruscripts on Buddhism in Sarhskrta. These were distri- 
tutec to varicus learned societies for editing and publication. 
It was then found out that the Buddhism in the Sarskrta 
manuscripts was greatly different from that of the Pali Canon, 
and that the Buddhism in China, Japan, Tibet etc. was very 
much similar to that of the Samskrta works. Among the 
Sarhskrta manuscripts was also found the Madhyamakaéastra 
of Nagarjuna together with the commentary known as Prasa- 
‘nnapada by Candrakirti. This was edited by Louis de la Valleé 
Poussin and published in the Bibliotheca Buddhica, Vol. IV. 
St. Petersburg, Russia in 1912. An earlier edition of this book 
was published by the Buddhist Text Society, Calcutta, in 
1897 and edited by Saraccandra Sastii. This was full of mis- 
“prints. Poussin consulted this book, but he also used two 
other manuscripts, one frem Cambridge and another from 
Paris, He also checked up the text of the Karikas and the 
-ecmmentary with the help of Tibetan translation. Dr. P. L. 
Vaidya utilised Pcussin’s edition and brought out in 1960 
Madhyamaka Sastra of Nagarjuna with Candrakirti’s comme- 
ntary in Devaragaii character. This has been published by 
Mithila Vidyapitha, Darbhanga. Stcherbatsky had utilized 
Poussin’s edition in writing out his Conception of Buddhist 
Nirvana. 

The Buddha used to characterize his teaching as madhyama 
pratipad (the middle path) When Nagarjuna evolved his 
philosophy, he seized upon this important word, and called 
his philosophy Madhyamaka (madhyamaiva madhyamakam) or 
Madhyamaka-é astra. The followers of this system came to be 
known as Madhyamika (madhyamakam adhiyate vidanti va 
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Madhyamikah). The correct name for the system is Madhya- 
maka, not Madhyamika. Madhyamika means the believer in 
or follower of the Madhyamaka system. 


Under the title of Madhyamaka-sasiva, Nagarjuna wrote 
out his philosophical teaching in over 400 karikds in anustubha 
metre, divided into 27 chapters. 


Nagarjuna. 


He was the teacher who developed and perfected the 
Madhyamaka system. He flourished in the second century 
A. D, He was born in a Brahmin family in Andhradega 
probably in Vida: bha (Berara), Stiparvata and Dhanyakataka 
were the centres of his activities in the south. In the north, 
he carried on his activities in many places of which Nalanda 
is said to be the most promirent. He was also connected with 
Amaravati and Nagarjunakonda. Rajatarangini (11 th Century 
A. D.) says that he was a contemporary of Huska, Juska and 
Kaniska. 

According to the biography of Nagarjuna, translated into 
Chinese by Kum§rajiva (about 405 A.D. ), Nagarjuna was 
born in a Brahmin family in Southern India, and studied the 
Vedas and other important branches of Brahmanical learning. 
He was later converted to Buddhism. 


One of his minor works, Swhrllekha ( Friendly Epistle ) is 
seid to have been addressed to the Andhra. king, Satavahana. 
Satavahana is, however, regarded not as the name of a part- 
icular king, but as the name of a family of Andhra kings, 
founded by Simuka (vide, Ancient India, by R. C. Majumdar, 
P. 133). Some scholars maintain that Subrllekha was addressed 
to Kaniska, 


There is a legend associated with his name. Naga means a 
serpent or dragon. Arjuna isthe name ofa tree. It is said 
that he was born under an Arjuna tree, and he visited the 
submarine kingdom of the Nagas, where the Naga king trans- 
mitted to him the Mahaprajiaparamita Satra which had been 
entrusted to the Nagas by the Buddha. 
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_ The word ‘Naga’ however, is symbolic of wisdom.: The- 
Buddha is said to have remarked, “The serpent is a name for 
one who has destroyed the dsavas (passions)’’ (Majjhima-Nik- 
aya, I.23). The Nagas may, there fore, have been certain Arhants. 
to whom the prajnaparamita teachings may have been handed 
down, Nagarjuna may have received the teachings from 
them. 


The Buddhist Nagarjuna should not be confused with the 
Chemist and Tantrika Nagarjuna who lived probably in the 
7th century A, D. 

The Tibetans ascribe 122 books to Nagarjuna, but only the 
following seem to have been his authentic works. 

(1) Madhyamaka-Sastra, also known as Prajfia or Karikas- 

with the commentary, Akutobhiya by the author 
himself. 
2) Vigrahavyavartant with a commentary by the author. 
3) Yuktisasttka, Sit 
4) Sinyatd-saptati with a commentary by the author. 
5) Pratityasamutpadahrdaya with a commentary. 
(6) Catuhstava, 
(7) Bhdvandkrama. 
(8) Swhrilekha, 
(9) Bhavasamkranti. 
(10) Ratnavali. 
(11) Prajiipdramita-sittra-Sastra. 
(12) Dagsabhimivibhasd-s astra. 
(13) Eka-sloka-sastra. 
(14) Vaidalaya siitra and Prakarana, 
(15) Vyavahara-siddht. 


ee 


Only a few of these are available in the original. There is, 
however, a Tibetan translation of all these books. 


Aryadeva or Arya Deva 


He was born in Sithhala (Ceylon) and became a pupil. of 
Nagarjuna. He travelled with him to various places and helped 
him greatly in propagating his doctrine. 
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His biography was translated into Chinese by Kumirajiva 
in about 405 A. D. 


_ Hismost famous work is Catuh-Sataka which consists.of 
400 Karikas. He defended the teachings of Nagarjuna, and 
criticized the philosophy of Hinayana, Sarhkhya and Vaiéesika. 
' He was probably the author of Aksara-Satakam. He is sige 
said to have been the author of Hastavala-prakarana and 
“Cittavigsuddhi-prakarana. Prof. Winternitz expresses his doubt 
whether Cittaviguddhi-prakarana was his work. 


It is said that he was murdered by the pupil of a heretical 
teacher whom he had defeated in disputation. 


The Original Sources of Mahayana 


The origin of Mahayana may be traced to an earlier school 
known as Mahdasanghtka and earlier literary sources known as 
Mahayana sitras. é 


1. Mahasanghikas. 


At the council held at Vaisali ( according to Kimura ), 
certain monks differed widely from the opinions of other 
monks on certain important points of the dharma. Though the 
monks that differed formed the majority, they were excommu- 
‘nicated by the others who called them ‘Papa Bhikkhus and 
Adhammavadins. In Buddhist history, these Bhikkhus were 
known as Mahdsanghikas, because they formed the majority 
at the council or probably because they reflected the opinions 
of the larger section of the laity. The Bhikkhus who excommu- 
nicated them styled themselves Sthaviras or the Elders, 
because they believed thal they represented the original, orth- 
odox doctrine of the Buddha. We have seen that the Maha- 
sanghikas coined the term Mahdydna to represent their system 
of belief and practice, and called the Sthaviras Hinayana. 


Let us see what the main tenets of the Mahdsanghikas 
were. Their contributions can be summed up under four 
heads. 


1. The Status of the Buddha 


According to tne Mahasanghikas, the Buddha wasnot simply 
an historical person. The real Buddha was transcendental, 
supramundane. eternal, infinite. The historical Buddha 
was only a fictitious person sent by Him to appear in the 
world, to assume a human body, tolive like an ordinary 
‘human being and teach the dharma to the inhabitants of the 
world. The real Buddh2 is the Reality par excellence and will 
continue to send massengers to the world to teach the true 
dharma-to mankind. 


2. The Status of the Arhat 


The Sthaviras had attributed perfection to the Arhats. The 
Mahdsanghikas maintained that the Arhats were not perfect; 
they were troubled by doubts and were ignorant of many 
things. They should not be held up as ideals. Rather those 
should be emulated as ideals who during aeons of self-sacrifice 
and struggle attained to Buddhahood. 


3. The Status of Empirical knowledge 


According to the Mahdsanghitkas, empirical knowledge 
could not give us an insight into Reality. Only Sanyata which 
transcends all worldly things can give us a vision of the Real. 


All verbal statements give us a false view of the Real; they are 
mere thought-constructions. 


4, The Unsubstantial Nature of the Dharmas 


The Sthaviras believed that the pudgala or a. personal self 
was unsubstantial, but the dharmas or elements of existence 
were real entities. The Mahasanghikas maintained that not 
only were the pudgalas unsubstantial (pudgala-nairaimya), but 
the dharmas (elements of existence) were also unsubstantial 
(dharma-natratmya). Every thing was unsubstantial (Sanya) 

[t will be seen from the above account that the germs of 


practically all the important tenets of Madhyamaka Blosanhy 
were present in the system of the Mahasanghikas. 
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It is the Mahdsanghikas who first of all gave expression 
+o Buddha’s ontological perceptions which were first embodied 
in the Mahayana sitras and were later developed. ‘into 
Mahayana philosophy and religion. 


Li. Literary Sources 


In Buddhism, sééra literature is said to contain the direct, 
oral teachings of the Buddha, and Sdstra is said to contain.the 
scholarly and. philosophical elaboration of the direct teachings: 
of the Buddha, 


We have a large bulk of literary works known as Mahayana’ 
siiivas. Being sitras, they claim to be the direct teachings of. 
the Buddha. Such bulky volumes, obviously, cannot be:the 
spoken word of the Buddha. They are the elaboration of some 
‘seminal sitras’ which are so deeply embedded. in the volum- 
inous Mahayana sitra literature that it is now almost i binigOseh 
ble. to disentangle them. 


The most important of these works are the prajnaparamité ' 
sitras, Prajfid-paramita. is generally translated as. ‘perfect 
wisdom’. The word ‘param-ita’ i. e. ‘gone beyond’ suggests that 
it would be better to translate prajni-paramid.as ‘transcendent 
insight’ or ‘transcendent wisdom’. The Tibetans translate it in 
this way. In all countries where Mahay4ana is a living religion, 
the following prajia-paramita mantra is generally recited... 
“Gate, gate, pdramgate, parasamgate. Bodiu,. svaha’ i.e. a0) 
wisdom: which has gone beyond the beyond, to thee Homage”’. 


According to Dr. Edward Conze, the composition | of the ' 
Praja paramita texts extended over about|a thousand years 
which may be divided into four phases. 

The first phase (C.100'B. C. to A. D. 100) consists in the 

elaboration of the teaching in a basic text. 
_ The second phase (C. A. D, 100-300) consists in the expan- 
sion of the teaching into three or four lengthy treatises. 

The third phase (C. A. D. 300-500) consists in the abridge- 
merit of the teachings into a few shorter treatises. 
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_ The fourth phase (C. A. D. 500-1200) consists in its cond- 
ensation into Tantric dharapis and mantras. | ‘ 


. (1) According to most scholars, the Asta sahasrika, consist- — 
ing of 8,000 lines is the oldest of the Prajnaparamita literature. 
It had its origin probably among the Mahdsanghikas. The 
principal theme of this treatise is the doctrine of Sémyata (void » 
or. emptiness). 

(2) Asta-sahasrika seems to have been expanded in the 
three hundred years that followed into Satasahasrika (of 100,000 
lines), Pancavimsatisahasrika (of 25,000 lines) and A stddagasa- 
hasrika (of 18,000 lines). The last one was translated by 
Lokaraksa in A. D. 172. seekts 

(8) Now began the abridgement of the Prajaad-paramita 
literature. The earliest abridgements are the Hyrdaya-sitra’ 
and the Vajracchedika siitva. The Vajracchedika was translated 
into Chinese probably in the 5th century A. D, This translat- 
ion was printed In China on 11th May, 868. This is said to be 
the oldest printed book in the world. 


Abhisamaydlamkara is said to be a summary of paficavinégati- 
sahasrika made by Maitreyanatha, the teacher of Asanga. 


(4) Lastly Prajnaparamita was condensed into dharanis and 
mantras. One of these, viz., Ekdksari says that the perfection 
of wisdom is contained only in one letter, viz.,<a’, Ultimately. 
Prajnaparamita was personified as a goddess to be worshipped. 

' Prajfiaparamitis are both philosophy and religion. They 
are not mere ‘philosophy’ in the Western sense of the word. 
In‘the West, philosophy cut itself adrift from religion and. be- 
came a purely intellectual pursuit.’ In India, every philosophy 
was a religion, and every religion had a philosophy. Western 


religion became only a credal religion. Indian religion was a 
philosophical religion. 7h 


. The principal theme of the Prajaaparamita literature is the 
doctrine of ganyatd. The Hinayanists. believed only in pudgala- 
nairdtmya or the unsubstantiality of the individual, They 


classified Reality into certain dhaymas or elements of existence, 
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and thought that the dharmas were substantially real. Prajita- 


paramita gives a knock-out to this belief. It teaches sarva- 
dharma-sianyaia, the unsubstantiality of all dharmas. 


Phenomera are dependent on conditions. Being so depen- 
dent, they are devoid of substantial reality. ~~ -they are 
$inya (empty). 


Nirvana being transcendent to all categories “f thoug ht is 
Stinyata (emptiness) itself. 


Both samsara and Nirvana, the conditioned and unconciti- 
oned are mere thought-constructions and are so devoid of 
reality (Sanya). 


Ultimate Reality may be called Swnyata in the sense that, it 
transcends all empirical determinations and _ thought- 
constructions. 


Fy _Prajié or transcendent insight consists in ceasing to indulge 


\ 
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in thought-constructions. So prafid becomes synonymous with 


Sanyata. 
(oat 
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One, however, acquires insight into Sanyaté not merely 
by avowing it enthusiastically, nor by logemachy, but by 
‘meditation on Samyata. 


—_ 


One has tomeditate on Samyata as the absence of self-hood, 
on the abs:nce of substantiality in all the dharmas, on Sunyata 
as even the emptiness of the unconditioned. Finally one has 


'*toabandon Suny ata itself as a mere raft to cross the ocean of 
_ ignorance. This meditation will, however, be ineffective unless 


one has cultivated certain moral virtues. 


Though this is a very brief summary of the Prajnaparamita 
_ texts, it is enough to show that this kind of literature contai- 
ned all the important elements of the Mahayana system. 


Thus we see that the Madhyamaka system was developed 
--n the basis of the doctrines of the Mahasanghikas’ and the 
Mahayana sitras known as Prajidparamita siitras. 
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The Madhyamaka system of philosophy was developed 
mainly by Nagarjuna. He was one ofthe greatest genuises 
the world has ever known. The system of which he laid the 
foundation was developed by his brilliant followers. It had 
a continuous history of development from the second century 
A.D. upto eleventh century A.D. 


Three stages of its developmont can be easily marked. In 
the first stage, there was a systematic formulation of the 
Madhyamaka philosophy by Nagarjuna and Aryadeva. The 
second stage is one of division of the system into two schools 
the Prasagnika and the Svatanirika. The third stage is one of 
re-affirmation of the Prdsangtka school. 


First stage-Nagarjuna and Aryadeva (2nd century A. D.) 


Nagarjuna was the author of a voluminous commentary 
on Prajhaparamita known as Prajiaparamiti-sastra. This was 
translated into Chinese by Kumirajiva (A.D. 402-405). The © 
original is not available now. He, however, formulated his 
main philosophy in prajia-mila or Mula-Madhyamaka-Karikas 
known also as Madhyamaka- Sastra. His devoted pupil Aryadeva 
elaborated his philosophy in Catuh-Sataka We have already 
‘seen what other books were written by Nagarjuna and 
Aryadeva. . 


_ . Second stage Nagarjuna had used the technique of prasanza 
in formulating his Madhyamaka philosophy. Prasafga is a tec- 
hnical word which means reductio ad absurdum argument. 
Nagarjuna did not advance any theory of his own, and there- 

‘fore, had no need to advance any argument to prove his 
theory. He used only prasanga-vikya or reductio ad absurdum 
argument to prove that the theories advanced by his oppon- 
ents only led. to absurdity on the very principles accepted by 
them. This implied that Reality was beyond thought-const- 
ruction. 
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Buddhapalita who flourished in the middle of the sixth 
century was an ardent follower of Nagarjuna. He felt that 
“prasanga was the correct method of the Madhyamaka philoso- 
phy and employed it in his teachings and writings. He wrote a 
commentary called Madhyamakavriti on the Maahyamaka 


; Sastra of Nagarjuna. This is available only in Tibetan transla- 
tion. The original is lost. 


A junior contemporary of Buddhapilita, named Bhavya or 
‘Bhavaviveka maintained that the opponent should not only 
be reduced to absurdity, but svatantra or independent logical 
arguments should alsc be advanced to silence him. He believed 
that the system of dialectics alone could not serve the purpose 
cf pin-pointing the Absolute Truth. 

He wrote Mahdyana-Karatala-ratna Sastra, Madhyamikahrd- 
aya with an auto-commentary, called Tarkajvala, Madhyamar- 
-tha-Samgraha and Prajfia-pradipa, a commentary on the Madhy- 
amaka Sdstra of Nagarjuna. Only a Tibetan translation of 
these works is available. Dr. L. M. Joshi transcribed the 
Madhyamartha-Samgraha into Nagari letters and translated it 
into Hindi which appeared in the Dharmadita, Vol. 29, July- 
‘August, 1964. 

N. Aiyswami Sastri has restored Karatalaratna from the 
Chinese translation of Yuan Chwang into Samskrta (ViSvabhar- 
-ati Santinekatan, 1949). 

So we see that in the sixth century, nearly 400 years after 
the death of Nagarjuna, the Madhyamaka school was split 
“into two, viz. (a) Prasangika school, led by Buddhapalita and 
(2) Svatantrika School, led by Bhavaviveka. 

Y. Kajiyama says that the problem which divided the 
Madhyamikas was whether the system of relative knowledge 
could be recognised as valid or not, though it was delusive 
‘from the absolute point of view. 

According to Yuan Chwang, Bhavaviveka externally wore 
the Samkhya cleak, though internally he was supporting the 
doctrine of Nagarjuna. 
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Third Stage—In the third stage. we have two very brilliant: 
scholars of the Madhyamaka system, viz. Candrakirti and: 
Santideva. 


_ A large number of comentaries (about twenty) was written: 
on Nagarjuna’s Madhyamaka. Sastra. They are available only- 
in Tibetan translatiou’. Candrakirti’s prasannapadé commen-- 
tary is the only one that has survived in the original Samsakrta. 
It seems to have elbowed every other commentary out of: 
existence. 


He flourished early in the seventh century A. D. and wrote- 
several works. He was born in Samanta in the South. He stud-- 
ied Madhyamaka philosophy under Kamalabuddhi, a disciple- 
of Buddhapalita and probably under Bhavya also. His pras-- 
annapada commentary on Nagarjuna’s Madhyamaka Sastra,. 
has already been mentioned.. He wrote an independent work,. 
named Madhyamakavatara with an auto-commentary. He- 
frequently tefers to Madhyamakavatara in his Prasannapada: 
which goes to show that the former was written earlier than, 
_the lattier. 

He also wrote commentaries on Nagarjuna’s Sunyata: 
Saptati and Yuktt Sastika and on Aryadeva’s Catupsataka.. 
Two other prakaranas or manuals, viz., Madhyamakaprajid- 
vatara, and Pancaskandha were also written by him, Of all his. 
works, only Prasannapadaé is available in the original; other- 
works are available only in Tibetan translation. 


Candrakirti vigorously defends the Prasangika school, and\ 
exposes the hollowness of Bhavaviveka’s logic at many places. 

He also supports the common-sense view of sense-percept-. 
ion and criticizes the doctrine of the ‘unique particular’ 
(svalaksana) and perception devoid of determination (kalpand-- 
podha). 

He has also criticized Vijiianavada and maintains that- 
consciousness (vijfiana) without an object is unthinkable... 

Santideva was another great pillar of the Prasangika: 
school. He flourished in the seventh century A.D. According to- 
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“Taranatha, Santideva was the son o! King Kalyanavarman, 
of Saurastra and was the rightful successor to the throne. As 
-a prince he was known as Santivarman. He was so deeply 
inspired by Mahayanic ideal that he fled away from his king- 
-dom and took orders with Jaideva in Nalanda after which he 
“was known as Santideva. 


He was the author of Siksa-samuccaya and Bodhicaryavatara. 

‘In the former, he has referred to many important Mahayana 
“works, nearly 97 in number which are now completely lost. 

In the Bodhicaryavatara he has emphasized the ‘cultivation 

of Bodhicitta. He was the greatest poet of the Madhyamaka 
-school aud his works evince a beautiful fasion of poetry and 
-philosophy. He was the follower of the Prasangika method 
-and has criticized Vijianavada vehemently. 


It may be said in passing that Santaraksita and Kamalasila 
represent a syncretism of the Madhyamaka system and Vijfia- 
-navada and cannot be strictly called Madhyamikas.’ Santara- 
‘ksita flourished in the eighth century A. D. His great work 
-was Tattvasamgraha (Compendium of Reality). His celebrated 
- pupil, Kamalasila wrote the Tattvasamgraha- panjika, a learned 
commentary on Tativasamgraha. 


The Madhyamaka Dialectic: Its Origin, Structure And 


Development. 


’ We have seen that nearly all the important tenets of the 
Madhyamaka philosophy were already adumbiated in the 
Mahdasafighika system and Prajnaparamita literature. Nagar- 
juna only developed them. What was then the original 

-contribution of Nagarjuna? His original contribution was 
the dialectic that he evolved. He certainly threw new light 
on the various doctrines of Mahayana foreshadowed in the 
Mahisanghika thought and Prajnaparamita works, and provi- 
“ded a deeper and more critical exposition of those doctrines, 
“put his most original contribution was the dialectic. 
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The mysterious silence of the Buddha on the most funda- 
mental question of Metaphysics led him to probe into the 
reason of that silence. Was the Buddha agnostic as some of 
the European writers on Buddhism believe him to be ? If not,. 
what was the reason of his silence ? Through a searching 
inquiry into this silence was the dialectic born. 


There are well-known questions which the Buddha declared 
to be avydkria i.e. the answers to which were inexpressible, 


Candrakirti enumerates them in his commentary on the MK. 
2a, hes 


He begins by saying “‘Iha caturdasa avyakria-vasitani bhaga- 
vala nirdistant’’—The Lord announced fourteen things to be 
inexpressible ’, andthen mentions them in the following order : 


(1) Whether the world is (a) eternal (b) or not, (c) or both 
(d) or neither—4 


(2) Whether the world is (a) finite (b) infinite (c) or both 
(d) or neither—4 


(3 Whether the Tathagata (a) exists after death, (b) or 
bese does not (c) or both (d) or neither—4 


(4) Whether the soul is identical withthe body or. different 
from it-2=14 in all. 


It will be seen that there are four alternatives in the first 
three sets of questions. There could be four alternatives in- 
the last question also. These four alternatives formed the 
basis of Catuskoti or tetra-lemma of Nagarjuna’s dialectic, 
In each, there is (i) a positive thesis, opposed by (ii) a negative 
counter-thesis. These two are the basic alternatives. (iii) They: 
are conjunctively affirmed to from the third alternative, and, 
(iv) disjunctively denied to form the fourth. 


The ‘yes’ or ‘no’ answer to these fundamental questions 
could not do justice to truth. Buddha called such speculations 


mere ‘ditthivdda’ (dogmatism), and refused to be drawn 
into them. 


eae 


Nagarjuna had before him the structure of these questions 
and Buddha’s silence, refusing to give any categorical answer 
to such questions. Buddha used to say that he neither believed 
in Sasvata-vada, an absolute affirmation, nor in Ucchedavada an 
absolute negation. His position was one of. ‘madhyama 
* pratipada’ (literally, the middle position). 


Nagarjuna pondered deeply over this attitude of “the 
Buddha, and came to the conclusion that the reason of Buddha’s 
studied silence in regard to such questions was that Reality 
was transcendent to thought. He systematized the four: alter- 
natives (antas or Rotts), mercilessly exposed the disconcerting 
implications of each alternative, brought the antinomies of 
Reason luminously to the fore by hunting them out from every 
cover, and demonstrated the impossibility, of erecting a sound 
Metaphysic on the basis of dogmatism or rationalism... This 
was his dialectic. The four alternatives were already, formula- 
ted by the Buddha. His originality consisted in drawing out by 
the application of rigorous logic the implications of each alter- 
native, driving Reason in a cul de sac and thus preparing the 
mind for taking a right-about-turn (pardvritt) towards prajia. 

To the unwary reader, Nagarjuna appears to be either a 
cantankerous philosopher out to controvert all systems, or as 
a sophist trickster wringing from an unsuspecting opponent 
certain concessions in argument by artful equivocation and 

‘then chuckling over his discomfiture or as a destructive nihilist 
negativing every view brusquely, affiirming none. 


On a more careful study of his dialetic, it will appear that 
none of these fears is true, that he is, in all soberness, only 
trying to show up the inevitable conflict in which Reason 
gets involved when it goes beyond its legitimate province of 
comprehending phenomena, and enters the forbidden land of 
noumena. 


The Meaning of Dialetic 
_ What then does dialectic mean ? In plain words, dialectic 
is that movement of thought which, by examining the dros 
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and cons of a question, brings about a clear’ consciousness of 
| the antinomies into which Reason gets bogged up, and hints 

at a way out of the impasse by rising to a plane higher than 
\. Reason, 


Sy 


Structure of The Dialetic 


We have seen that the origin of the dialectic of the Madh- 
yamika lay in the four alternatives in each avyakria problem 
followed by a mysterious silence on the part of the Buddha. 
Nagarjuna clearly systematized these and formulated them 
into the catuskott, tetralemma or quadrilemma, also called the 
four-cornered negation. The structure of the clearly articula- 
‘ted dialectic finally stood thus : 

The first alternative of the tetralemma consisted of (i) a 
positive thesis, the second of (ii) a negative counter-thesis, 
the third of {iii) a conjunctive affirmation of the first two, the 
fourth of (iv) a disjunctive denial of the first two. 


The Technique of the Dialectic 


The technique of the dialectic consisted in drawing out the 
implications of the view of the opponent on the basis of the 
principles accepted by himself and thus showing the self- 

_contradictory character of that view. The opponent was 
chojsted with his own petard. He was reduced to the position 
of absurdity when the self-contradictory consequences. of his 
own assumptions were revealed. The dialectic was thus a 
rejection of views by reductio ad absurdum argument. Techni- 
cally this was known as prasanga. 


The Purpose of The Dialectic 


The purpose of the dialectic was to disprove the views 
advanced by others, not to prove any view of one’s own. He 
‘who advances a view must necessarily prove it to others whom 
he wants to convince; he who has no view to advance is under 
no such necessity. Nagarjuna states clearly in his Vigrahavy- ° 
avartani (St. 29) that no one can find fault with the Madhya- 
- nuke, for he has no view, of his own to advance, 


i( 149 5) 
“Yadi kicana pratigiia syan me tata eva me bhaved dosah:. Nasti 


ca mama pratijna tasman naivasti me dosah’’ 
Sai 


“If I had a_ thesis of my own to advance, you engl find 
fault with it. Since I have no thesis to advance, the question 
of disproving it does not arise’’. 


The dialectic was directed against the dogmatists and 
rationalists who maintained a definite view about Reality. 
By exposing the hollowness of their logic and the. self-contra- 
dictory consequences of their assumptions, Nagarjuna wanted 
to disprove the claims of Reason to apprehend Reality, 
Candrakirti puts the whole position very clearly in-the follow- 
ing words : 


«Nirupapattika-paksabhyupagamét svatmanam eva ayam 
visamvadayan na gaknoti paresam nigcayam adhatum itt. Idameva 
spastataram disanam yaduta svapratijnatarthasadhanasamarth- 
yam itv’ (P.P. p.6) “By his illogical assumption, the opponent 
only contradicts himself, and is unable to convince others, 
What could be more self-convicting than the fact that he is 
unable even to prove the premises on the basis of which he 


advances his arguments ”’ 


Nagarjuna mercilessly demolished every philosophical 
opinion of his time, not because he derived a sadistic pleasure 
in doing so, but because he had a definite purpose. N egatively 
the dialectic was meant to prove that Reality could not be 
measured by the three-foot iule of discursive thought. But 
this was not all. It had some positive suggestions. Firstly, 
phenomenon or empirical reality is a realm of relativity, in 
which an entity is sunya or nis-svabhdva i.e,, devoid of indepen- 


dent reality. 


it ~ Secondly, one can comprehend Reality by rising to a plane 
\ | higher than logical thought i.e., the plane of prajita. 


Thirdly, Reality cannot be expressed in terms of the ‘is’~. 
‘is not’—dichotomising mind. (yah 


xX 
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The Application of the Dialectic 
Nagarjuna rigorously examines all philosophical theories 
that were held by the thinkers in his time. He turns the 


battery of his dialectic against concepts like causality, motion 
aiid rest, the dyatanas, the skandhas, the Giman etc. 


Stcherbatsky has included only his criticism of causality 
and nirvana, for they are the most important. We shall, 
therefore, confine our observations only to these two. We 
shall consider Nagarjuna’s examination of the concept of 
causality here, and his examination of Nirvana under a 
separate heading. 


Nagarjuna fires the first shot against causality, for that 
was the central problem of philosophy in his days. 


Examination of Causality 


Applying his tetralemma to causality, Nagarjuna says that 
there can be only four views about causality, viz. (1) view of 
svata utpaitih, the theory of self-becoming (2) paraia utpattin, 
i.e. production from another (3) dvdbhyam utpaitih i.e. product- 
ion from both-from itself and from another (4) ahetuia utpattih 
i.e. production without any cause, production by chance, 


(1) Svata uipattih—This means that the cause and effect 
are identical, that things are produced out of themselves. 
Nagarjuna, had evidently in view the Satkaéryavada of Sam- 
khya, while criticizing the autogenous theory of causality. 

The Madhyamika’s criticism of this theory may be summa- 
rized thus : 


(i) If the effect is already present in the cause, no purpose 
would be served by its re-production. The Samkhya may say 
that though the effect may be present in the cause, its mani- 
festation (abhivyaktt) is something new, This, however, does 
not mean that the effect isa new substance, It only means 
that it isa new form or state of the substance. But this 


difference of form or state goes against the identity of the 
- underlying substratum. 
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(ii) If it is said that the cause is partly actual, and partly 
potential, it would amount to accepting the oppsoed natures 
in one and the same thing. 


If the cause is wholly potential, it cannot by itself become 
actual without an extraneous aid. The oil cannot be got out 
_ of the seed, unless it is pressed by a crusher. If it has to 
depend on an external aid, then there is no svata utpattih or 
self-production. This amounts to giving up satkaryavada. 


(iii) If the cause and effect are identical, it would be impo- 
ssible to distinguish one as the producer of the other. 


The identity view of cause and effect (Satkdryavada) is 
therefore, riddled with self-contradiction. 
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(2) Parata Utpatiih. This means that the cause and effect 
are different. This view is known as asatkaryavida. This 
was held by the Sarvastivadins and Sautrantikas or the Hina- 
yanists in general. Nagarjuna had obviously these in view 
while criticizing this heterogeneous view of causality. 

His criticism of this view makes out the following impor- 
tant points : 

(i) If the cause is different from the effect, no relation can 
subsist between the two. In that case anything can be pro- 
duced from anything. 

(ii) The Hinayanist believed that with the production of 
the effect the cause ceased to exist But ex hypothest causality 
is a relation between two. Unless the cause and effect co- 
exist, they cannot be related. If teey cannot be related, 
causality becomes meaningless. 

(iii) The Hinaydnist believed that the effect is produced by 
a combination of factors. Now for the co-ordination of these 
factors, another factor would be required, and again for the 
co-ordination of the additional factor with the previous one, 
another factor would be required. This would lead to a 
vegressus ad infinitum. 
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(3) Dvabhyam utpattih—This theory believes that the'eflect 
is both identical with and different from the cause. This is a 
combination of both Satkaryavada and Asatkaryavada, and 
so contains the inconsistencies of both, Besides this would 
invest the real with two opposed characters (identity and 
difference) at one and the same time. 


(4) Ahetutah Utpattit—This theory maintains that things 
are produced without a cause, by chance. The Svabhavavadins- 
Naturalists and Sceptics believed in such a theory. If no 
reason is assigned for the theory, it amounts to sheer, perverse 
dogmatism. If a reason is assigned, it amounts to accepting 
a Cause. 


Having exposed the inherent inconsistency in all the above 
views, Nagarjnna comes to the conclusion that causality is a 
mere thought-construction superimposed upon the objective 
order of existence. In the words of Kant, causality is only a 
category of mind. 


Distinction Between Hinayana and Mahayana 


There are several aspects af Buddhist philosophy and reli- 
gion in which Mahayana differs from Hinayana. In what 
fellows, we shall deal mostly with the Madhyamaka system of 
Mahayana. 

(1) Difference in the Interpretation of Pratityasamutpada— 
The doctrine of Pratityasamutpada is exceedingly important 
in Buddhism. It is the causal law both of the universe and 
the lives of individuals. It is important from two points of 
view. Firstly, it gives a very clear ideo of the impermanent 
and conditioned nature of all phenomena. Secondly, it shows 
how birth, old age, death and all the miseries of phenomenal 
existence arise in dependence upon conditions, and how all 
the miseries cease in the absence of these conditions. 


We have seen what view the Madhyamikas held of causa- 
lity. Since Pratityasamutpada was the universal causal law, 
the Madhyamikas undertook a critical examination of this:law. 
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Their interpretation of this law differs. considerably from that 
of Hinayana-Pratityasamutpada is generally translated as 
‘conditioned co-production’ or ‘interdependent origination’. 


According to Hinayana, pratityasamutpada means “‘prati 
pratt ityanam vindsinam samutpddah” i.e. ‘the evanescent 
‘momentary things appear”. According to it, pralitya-samut- 
pada is the causal law regulating the coming into being and 
disappearance of the various elements (dhaymas). 

According to the Madhyamika rise and subsidence of the 
elements of existence (dharmas) is not the correct interpretat- 
ion of pratityasamutpada. 


As Candrakirti puts it “‘hetupratyayapekso bhavanam utpadah 
pratityasamutpadarthah’”’ (P.P., p.2) Le. pratityasamutpada 
means the manifestation of entities as relative to causes and 
conditions. 


The Hinayanists had interpreted pratityasamutpdda as 
temporal sequence of real entities between which there was 
a causal relation. 


According to the Madhyamika, pratityasamutpada does not 
mean the principle of temporal sequence, but the principle 
of essential dependence of things on each other. In one word, 
it is the principle of relativity. Relativity is the most impor- 
tant discovery of modern science. What science has discovered 
to-day, the great Buddha had discovered two thousand five 
hundred years before. In interpreting pratityasamutpdda as 
essential dependence of things on each other or relativity of 
things, the Madhyamika means to controvert another doctrine 
of the Hinaydnist. The Hinayanists had analysed all pheno- 
mena into elements (dharmas), and believed that these dharmas 
had a separate reality of their own. The Madhyamika says 
that the very doctrine of pratityasamutpada declares that all 
the dharmas are relative, they have no separate reality (svab- 
hava). of their own. Nis-svabhavatva is synonymous with 
_ $iuyaté i.e. devoid of real, independent’ existence. Pheno- 
mena are devoid (samya) of independent reality, . Pratityasa- 
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mutpada or Interdependence means Relativity, and Relativity 
connotes the unreality ($unyata) of the separate elements. 


Candrakirti says, “‘T adatra-nirodhadyasta-visesana-visistah 
pratitvasamutpadah sastrabhidheyarthah” (P.P. P.2) ie., 
“The subject matter or the central idea of this treatise is 
pratityasamutpdda characterized by eight negative charac- 
teristics” : 


The importance of pratityasamutpada lies in its teaching 
that all phenomenal existence, all entities in the world are 
conditioned, are devoid of (sa@mya) real, independent existence 
(svabhdava). 


As Nagarjuna pujs it “Nahi svabhivo bhavandm pratyayadisu 
Vidyate’”’ (M. K. 1, 5)—‘‘There is no real, independeut exis- 
tence of entities in the pratyayas i. e. conditions’; As Dr. E. 
Conze puts it ‘‘All the concrete content belongs to the inter- 
play of countless conditions’’ ( Buddhist Thought in India, 
P. 240 ). 


Nagarjuna sums up his teaching about pratitya-samutpada 


in the following words : 


‘*A pratitya samutpanno dharmah kascinna vidyate. Yasmat 
tasmat asinyohi dharmah kagcinna vidyate’’ (M. K, 24, 19) “Since 
there is no element of existence (dharma) which comes into 
manifestation without conditions, therefore there is no dharma 
which is not gamya (devoid of real; independent existence)” 


The pratityasamutpada becomes equivalent to sunyata or 
relativity Nagarjuna says ‘Yah pratityasamutpadah sinyata 
tam pracaksamahe’’ (M. K. 24, 18) ‘What is pratityasamutpada 


=>? 


that we call sunyata 


Sinya or ganyata is the most important concept of ‘Madhya. 
maka philosophy. We shall, therefore, consider it undér a 
separate heading in the sequel. 4 es 
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2. Difference in the concept of Nirvana 

The following points regarding Nirvana are common bet- 

ween Hinayana and Mahayana. 

(1) Nirvana is inexpressible. It has.no origin, no change, 
no decay. It is deathless (amrta) 

(2) It has to be realized within oneself. This is Possible 
only when there is complete extinction of craving for 
sense-pleasure. 

(3) Personal self as such ceases in Nirvana. Access to 
Nirvana is possible only on the extinction of the per- 
sonal self. | 

(4) It isa peace (Sama or upagama) that passeth under- 
standing. 


(5) It provides lasting security. 


The word ‘nirvana’ literally means Saupe mere and 
therefore ‘tranquil’. 


_. The Buddha is said to have made the following remark 
about Nirvana : ‘ y 


‘There is an Unborn, Unbecome, Unmade, Uncompounded; 
for if there were not this Unborn, Unbecome, Unmade, Uncom- 
pounded, there would be apparently no escape from this here 
that is born, become, made, and compounded” (Udana VIII.3) 


. This goes to show that Nirvana is not annihilation, In 
‘Saryutta Nikaya (1069-76), there is a long dialogue between 
Upasiva and Buddha about Nirvana. In that dialogue, the 
following two statements made by the Buddha are very 
sonar 

“Acci yatha vatavegena khitto 
attam paleti, na upeti sankham 
évam muni némakaya vimutto 
attam paleti, na upeti sankham’’ 


“As flame blown out by wind goes to rest, aiid i$ lost to cogni- 
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zance, just so the sage who is released from name and body, 
goes to rest and is lost to cognizance’. 


“Atthan-gatassa na pamanam atthi; 

yena nam vajju, tam tassa n’atthi; 

sabbesu dhammesu samihatesu 

samuhata vadapatha pi sabbeti’ 
“There is no measure to him who has gone to rest; he keeps 
nothing that could be named. When all dharmas are abolished, 
all paths of speech are also abolished’. 


Both.Hinayanists and Mahayanists. would concur in these 
beautiful descriptions of Nirvana. It is only on the stepping- 
stone of our dead selves that wecan rise to Nirvana. As 
Suzuki puts it “Nirvana according to Buddhists, does not 
signify an annihilation of consciousness nora temporal or 
permanent suppression of mentation, as imagined by some, 
-but it is the annihilation of the notion of ego-substance and 
of all the desires that arise from this erroneous conception’’ 
(Outlines of Mahayana Buddhism pp. 50-51) 


We shall now turn to the difference in the interpretation 
of Nirvana between the two. 


(1) The Hinayanists believe that Nirvana is eternal (nitya), 
blissful (sawkha) 


. The Madhyamika says that there can be no predication of 
Nirvana. 
(2) Hinayanists believe that it is something to be acquired. 
Madhyamikas believe that it is not something to be acquired. 
Nagarjuna describes Nirvana in the following words : : 
“A prahinam asampraptam anucchinnam agasvatam 
Aniruddham anutpannam etan nirvunam ‘icyate’? 
(MK. 25, 3) 
“Nirvana is that which is neither abandoned nor acquired, it 


is neither a thing annihilated, nor a thing eternal; it is neither 
destroyed nor produced” 
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To quote Candrakiriti “Sarvaprapaticopasamasivalaksanam 
nirvanam’’ (P.P. p.2). Nirvana connotes the cessation of all 
talk about it, the quiescence of phenomenal existence, and 
the attainment of the highest good” 


3. The Vaibhasika thinks that Nirvana is a positive entity 
(bhava). Nagarjuna says that the Hinayanist believes Nirvana 
to be unconditioned. To say it is unconditioned (asamskrta), 
and yet a positive entity (bhava) amounts to self-contradiction, 
for a positive entity whichis not dependent on comditions 
cannot be discovered. If it is not dhkdva, it cannot be abhdva 
(total cessation) either, for abhava is a relative word. There 
can be abhava only when previously there is bhava. Moreover 
cessation (abhdva) is an event, occnrring in time. It would 
make Nirvana transitory. 
Candrakirti in his commentary on Madhyamaka karika 
gives a relevant quotation from Arya Ratnavali. 
‘‘Na cabhavo’ pi nirvanam kuta evasya bhavana 
Bhavabhavaparamarsa-ksayo nirvanam ucyate”’ 
P.P. p. -29) 
“Nor is Nirvana abhava (non-ens). How do you entertain 
such an idea ? Nirvana is really complete cessation of such 
consideration as bhava (ens) or abhdva (non-ens) of the real’’. 
It is above the relativity of existence and non-existence. 
Candrakirti clinches the whole issue by saying ‘‘Tatasca 
sarvakalpana-ksaya rapam eva nirvimam’” (P. P. p. 229) Nirvana 
or Reality is that which is absolved of all thought-constructin, 
4. The Hinayanist thinks that Nirvana is the apposite of 
samisara (phenomena). Nagarjuna says that there is no differe- 
nce between Nirvana and samsara. 
Na samsérasya nirvanat kimcid astt vigesanam 
Na nirvanasya samsarat kimcid astt visesanam 
(Mk 25, 19) 
“N jothing of phenomenal existence (samsdra) is different 
‘rom ntrvdna, nothing of nirvanais different from plevomenal 
existence’. . : 
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'“Nirvanasya ca yi kotth kotth  samsaranasya ca 
. \Natayor antaram kimeit susiksamam apt vidyate”’ 
. (Mk. 25, 20) 

“That which is the limit of Nirvana is also the limit of 
samsdva; there is not the slightest difference between the 
two'’. 

“Ya damjavibhiva upddaya pratitya va 
So’ pratitya anutpaddaya nirvanam upadisyate”’ 
(Mk. 25, 9). 

“That which when appropriating or relative (upaddya) or 
dependent (pratitya va) wanders to and from (davamja- 
vibhava) is declared to be Nirvana when not depending 
(apratitya) or not appropriating or relative (anupadaya)’’. 

To sum up, there are two main features which distinguish 
the Madhyamika concption of Nirvana from that of the 
Hinayanist. . 

(1) The Hinayanist considers certain defiled and condi- 
tioned dharmas (elements) ta be ultimately real, and also cer- 
tain undefiled and unconditioned dharmas to be ultimately 
real. According to him, Nirvana meansa veritable change of 
the discrete, conditioned existences (saniskYta dharmas) and 
defilaments (A/egas) into unconditioned (asamskrta) and undefiled 
dharmas. The Madhyamika says that Nirvana does not mean 
a change in the objective order, the change is only subjective. 
It is not the world that we have to change, but only ourselves. 
If the kleSas (defilements) and the samskria dhaymas (condi- 
tioned existences) were ultimately real, no power on earth 
could change them. The change is in our outlook; it isa 
psychological transformation, not an ontological one. Suzuki 
sums up the Madhyamika position about Nirvana in the 
following words, “Theoretically, Nirvana is the dispersion of 
the clouds hovering round the light of Bodhi. Morally, it is the 
suppression of egoism and the awakening ‘of love | (Aarunda). 
Religiously it is the absolute surrender of the self to the will of 
the Dharmakaya’’. (Ontlines of M. Buddhism, p. 369) Itmay be 
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added that ontologically it is the Absolute itself. ‘‘Nirvana is 
‘not something which can be abandoned or acquired, neither a 
thing annihilated nor a thing eternal; it is neither destroyed 
nor produced”. (MK. 25, 3). No change can be effected in the 
Absolute or Reality. It is as it has always beeu. A change has 
to be effected only in ourselves. 


2. The Absolute and the Empirical, the Noumenon and 
the Phenomena, Nirvana and -Samsara are not two sets of 
separate realities set over against each other. The Absolute or 
Nirvana viewed through the thought-constructions (vikalpa) 
is samsara, the world or samsava viewed sub specie actrnitatis is 
the Absolute or Nirvana itself. : 


It may be said in passing that much of the confusion 
regarding Nirvana is due to the fact that the same word 
Nirvana is used for the psychologicol change consequent on 
the extinction of craving and the sense of ego, and also for 
the ontological Reality or the Absolute. It should be borne 
in mind that Nagarjuna is using the word Nirvana throughout 
the twentyfifth chapter of the Madhyamaka karika in the 
sense of the Absolute Reality and it is from this standpoint 
that his criticism has been levelled against the Hinay4nist. 


3. Difference in Ideal 


The ideal of Hinayadna is Arhatship or Arhantship; the 
ideal of Mahayana is that of the Bodhisattva. .To put it in 
simple English, the ideal of Hinayana is individual enlighten- 
ment; the ideal cf Mahayana is universal enlightenment. 


The word ‘yana’ is generally translated as way, path or 
vehicle. In his ‘‘Survey of Buddhism’’, Bhikshn Sangharaksita 
suggests ‘career’ for ‘yana’, Tnis scems to be the best English 
equivalent for ‘yana’. 

‘There were three ydnas known to Early Buddhism, viz., 
Sravaka-yana, Pratyekabuddha-yana and Bodhisattva-yana 


Sravaka (Pali-Savaka) literally means ‘hearer’. The name 
‘was given to the Disciple who having heard i. e, learned the 
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truth from the Buddha or any of his disoiples aims at Arhant- | 
ship. Arhat or Arhant means the status of the holy man who 
has won enlightenment, The word ‘Arhat’ means et ymologi- 
cally ‘worthy’. Another meaning that is suggestedin some 
Buddhist books is ‘one who has slain (ham) the enemies (a7?) 
l. e. the kleSes or defilements. 


Pratyekabuddha ( Pali, Poccekabuddha) is one who in ‘soli- 
tary singleness’, in independence of all external support, 
attains Arhatship, The word ‘pratyeka’ means ‘private’ ‘indi- 
vidual’, ‘single’ ‘solitary’. He does not share with others his 
hard-won knoweledge of the means for the attainment of 
Nirvana. He believes that others too, driven by the stern 
reality of the miseries of life, may some day take to the holy 
path, but does not bother to teach or enlighten them. 


The above two adepts represent the ideal of individualism. 
They consider enlightenment as an individual not a social or 
cosmic aohievement. 


The Bodhisattva (Pali, Bodhisatta) seeks supreme enlight- 
enment not for himself alone but for all sentient beings. 
Bodhisattvayana has for its aim the attainment of Supreme 
Buddhahood. It is, therefore, also called the Buddhayana 
or Tathagatayana. The word ‘bodhi’ means ‘perfeot wisdom, 
supreme enlightenmeut’. The word ‘sattva’ means ‘essence’ 
The word ‘bodhi’ is untranslatable. It is the reflex of the 
consciousness of Dharmakaya in human beings. A Bodhisat- 
tva is one who hastha essence or potentiality of perfect 
wisdom or supreme enlightenment, who is on the way to the 
attainment of perfect wisdou. He is a potential Buddha. His 
career lasts for aeons of births in each of which he prepares 
himself for final _Buddhahood by the practice of the six perfe- 
ctions and the stages of moral and spiritual discipline (daéa- 
bhiimi) and lives a life of heroic stuggle and unremitting self- 
sacrifice for the good of all sentient creatures. 


Bodhisattva has in him bodhi-citta and pranidhdnabala. 
There are two aspects of bodhi-citta, viz. prajna (transcendental 
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wisdom) and ‘Karuna (universal love). Pranidhanabala +is 
the inflexible resolve to save all sentient creatures. These 
are the three aspects of Dharmakaya (The Absolute Presona- 
lized) as reflected in the religious consciousness of Bodhi- 
sattva. Prajiia is the highest expression of the cognitive 
side; kRarunad is the highest expression of the emotive side, 
' and pranidhanabala is the highest expressiou of the volitional 
side of consciousness. Bodhisattva thus develops all the 
aspects of consciousness. 


Bodicitta is the most important characteristic of Bodhi- 
sattva. On the basis of Nagarjuna’s ‘Discourse on the Tran- 
scendentality of the Bodhicitta, Suzuki gives a detailed 
description of bodhicitta in his Outlines of ES Buddhism 
It may be snmmarized thus : 


(1) The 5odhicitta is free from all determinations-the five 
skandhas, the twelve Gyatanas and the eighteen dhatus. 
It ts not particular, but universal. 


(2) Love is the essence of the Bodhicitta, Therefore, all 
Bodhisattvas find their raison d’ etre in this. 


(3) The bodicitta abiding in the heart of sameness (samata) 
creates individual means of salvation (upaya). 


The Bodhisattva has to pass through ten stages of deve- 
lopment (daSa bhimis), viz. (1) pramudita (delight) which he 
feels in passing from the narrow ideal of personal Nirvana to 
the higher ideal of emancipating all sentient creatures from 
the thraldom of ignorance (2) vimala negatively ‘freedom 
from defilement’, positively ‘purity of heart’ (3) prabhdakari 
the penetrating insight into the impermanence of all things, 
(4) arcismati. In this the Bodhisattva practises passionlsse- 
ness and detachment and burns the twin coverings (dvaranas) 
of defilement end ignorance (5) sudurjayé—In this he develops 
samata-the spirit of sameness, and enlightenment by means. 
of meditation. (6) abhimukhi or Face to Face. In this the 
. Bodhisattva stands face to face with Reality. He realizes the 
sameness of all phenomena, (7) durangamda or tbe far-going. 
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In this he acquires the knowledge that enables him to adopt 
any means for’his work of salvation. He has won Nirvana, 
but without entering it, he is busily engaged for the emanci- 
pation of all (8) acala or the immovable’.—In this, the 
Bodhisattva experiences the anutpattika-dharma-ksdnti or 
acquiescence in the unoriginatedness of all phenomena. He 
knows in detail the evolution and involution of the universe. 
(9) Sadhumati—In this he acquires comprehensive knowledge, 
unfathomable by ordinary human intelligence. He knows the 
desires and thoughts of men and is able to teach them accord- 
ing to their capacities, (10) dharmamegha. In this he acquires 
perfection of contemplation, knows the mystery of existence, 
_ and is oonsecrated as perfect. He attains Buddhahcod. 


The ideal of Hinayana was Arhatship or attainment of 
personal enlightenment. The ideal of Mahayana was Bodhi- 
sattvayana, Srévakayana and Pratyekabuddayana, according 
to Mahayana aimed at mere individual enlightenment which 
was a narrow ideal. Bdhisattvayana aimed at universal 
enlightenment. It was the destiny of every individual to 
become a Buddha. The Bodhisattva ideal of Mahayana was 
higher (maha); that of Hinayana was inferior (hina) 


The difference in the spiritual ideal of the two is expressed 
in yet another way. The ideal of Hinayana is Nirvana; the ideal 
of Mahayana is Buddhatva, the attainment of Buddhahood. 
The Mahayanist does not consider the attainment of Nirvana 
to be the highest ideal, but the attainment of Buddhatva i.e. 


prajité (transcendental insight) and karwna (universal love) to 
be the hihest ideal. 


4. Difference regarding the means for the attainment of Nirvana 
ek i Barada Me SABA | nll MAM hail tes tiga Oe Be 


The Hinayanist believes that by the realization of pudgala- 
nairatmya (not-self or unsubstantiality of the person); one 
could attain Nirvana. 


The Mahayanist maintains that it is not only by the reali- 
zation of pudgala-nairatmya, but also by the realization’ of 
dharma-naivatmya (i.e. ‘that‘ali thé’ dhaymas or elements of 
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existenc are unsurbstantial, devoid of any independent reality 
of their own) that one really attains Nirvana. 

According to Mahayana, the realization of both pudgala- 
nairaimya and dharma-nairadimya is necessary for the attain- 
ment of Nirvana. 


» 5. Difference regarding the removal of the advaranas or obstacles 


Closely connected with the above is the question of the 
' removal of the dvaranas. : 


The Hinayanist says that man is unable to attain N irvana, 
because Reality is hidden by the veil (dvarana) of passions 
like attachment, aversion, delusion (klesavarana). The Klega- 
varana actsas anobstacle in the way of the realization of 
Nirvana. The klegavarana has, therefore, to be removed before 
one can attain Nirvana. The Kiegas, however, depend for their 
activity on the belief of an identical personal self (satkayadrstt). 
It is only by realizing pudgalanairatmya i.e. the non-reality. or 
unsubstantiality of a personal self that the Klegas or the 
obstacles can be removed, and only when the #legas are remo- 
ved can Nirvana be attained. The removal of Klegdvarana is 
thus connected with the realization of pudgalanairatmya. The 
Hinayanist considers the removal of Klegdvarana alone as 
sufficient for the attainment of Nirvana. 


The Mahaydnist says that Reality is veiled not only by 
Klegavarana but also by jveydvarana or the veil that hides true 
knowledge. The removal, therefore, of jieydvarana is also 
necessary. This is possible by the realization of dharmanaira- 
tmya or dharmagunyata, the egolessness and emptiness of all 
elements of existence. 

Just as the removal of klegdvarana is eonnected with the 
realization of pudgalnairdtmya, so the removal of Jneydvarana 
is connected with the realization of dharmanatratmya. 

The Mahaydanist maintains that the removal of . AeSavarana 
alone is not sufficient for the attainment of full freedom ; the 
removal of jieydvarana is aJso necessary. 


Oe a 
6. Difference in the Be 23 of Dharma 


The Hinayanists believed in certain eens reals, called 
dharmas. The word ‘dharma’ in this sense is difficult to trans- 
late. It is sometimes translated as ‘things’. It should be borne 
in mind that dharmas are not ‘things’ in the sense of the crude 
data of common sense, ‘Elements of existence’, ‘ultimate reals’— 
these are better translations of dharmas. Winayana believes 
that the world is composed of an unceasing flow of certain w/ti- 
mate dharmas which are simple, momentary and impersonal. 
Most of them are Samiskyta (dharmas with signs), and some are 
asanskyta (dharmas without signs). | 


According to Mahayana, these dhaymas are not ultimate 
realities at all, bnt only mental constructs. Mahayana pointed 
out tbat even the so-called ultimate saniskrta and asamskria 
dharmas are dependent upon conditions and so .relative Being 
relative, they are gamya (devoid of reality). 


7. Difference in the concept of Buddhology 


The rapakaya of the Bubdha was simply the visible physical 


body. Neither Hinayana mor Mahayana accepted this as the 
real Buddha. 


Earlier Buddhism had also developed the idea of miymana- 
kiya which was a fictitious body which the Buddha could 
assnme by his yogic power whenever he liked and by means of 
which he could appear anywhere. There is no difference of 
view regarding this body also between the Hinayanist and the 

Madhyamika. 


The difference lies in the concept of the dharma-kaya of the 
Bnddha The highest conception regarding the dharmakaya 
reached by Hinayana was that it was the sum total. of the 
qualities (dharmas) of the Buddha. When a follower takes 
refuge in the Buddha it is in this Buddha-nature that he takes 


refuge. He does not take refnge in Gautama Buddha who i is 
dead and gone, 
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The Madhyamika developed the concept of dharmakaya i ina 
different way. 


The concept of sambhoga-kaya was the contribution of the 
Yogacarins. We shall study the concept of these kayas under 
a separate heading. 


8. Hindyana was intellectual, Mahavana devotional also 


Hinayana was entirely intellectual. The main concern of 
the Hinayanist was to follow the eight-fold path chalked out 
by the Buddha. In Hinayana, it was the human aspect of the 
Buddha which was emphasized. 


In Mahayana, Buddha was taken as God, as Supreme 
Reality itself that had descended on the earth in human form 
for the good of mankind. The concept of God in Buddhism 
was never asa creator but as Divine Love that out of com- 
passsion embodied itself in human form to uplift suffering 
humanity. He was worshipped with fervent devotion, The 
devotion of the Mahayanist gave rise to the art of sculpture 
and painting. Beautiful statues of the Buddha were carved 
out, and excellent imaginative pictures representing him and 
the various aspects of his life were painted. Mahayana main- 
tained that the arduous path of prajfid (transcendental wisdom) 
was meant only for the advanced few, for the average man it 
was devotion to the Buddha which would enable him to 
attain Nirvana. Buddha was worshipped in the form of 
AvalokiteSvara, Amitabha and the future Buddha, Maitreya 


9, Hinavana pluralistic, Mahayana non-duatistic 


The philosophy of Hinayana was one of radical pluralism, 
that of Mahayana was undiluted non-dualism. 


10. Hinayéna rationalistic, Mahayana mystic 


The approach to truth adopted by Hinayana was one of 
mystically-tinged rationalism, that adopted by Mahayana was 
one of super-rationalism and profound mysticism. 
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Main Features of Madhvamzka Philosophy 
(1) Sinya-Sinyata 

The most striking feature of Madhyamaka philosphy is its 
ever-recurring-use of gaya and ganyata. So central is this idea. 
to the system that it is generally known as Sauyavdda i.e., 
the philosophy that asserts Siimya as the characterization of 
Reality. 

Sanya is a most perplexing word in Buddhist philosophy, 
Non-Buddhists. have interpreted it only as nihilism, But that 
is not what it means. 

Etymologically it is derived from the root ‘svi’ which 
means ‘to swell, to expand’. Curiously enough, the word 
Brahman is derived from the root ‘brh’ or ‘brnh’ which also 
means ‘to swell,to expand’. The Buddha is said to be seated 
in Sanya tattva’, in the Sunya principle’. The word ‘sunva’ 
seems to have been used in an ontological sense in snch con- 
texts, The implication ef the etymologieal signification of the 
word does not seem to have been fully wurked out. 

According to some scholars the word ‘ganya’ has no ontolo- 
gical signification. It has only a soteriological suggestion. 
But the word ganya has obviously been used also in an ontolo- 
gical sense with an axiological overtone and _ soteriological 
background. 

In the ontological sense’ Sunya is the void which is also 
fulness. Because it is nothing in particular, it has th= possi- 
bility of every thing. It has been identified with Nirvama., 
with the Absolute, with Paramartha-sat (the Supreme Reality), 
with Tattva (Reailty). What is the s#ya-tativa ?) This is what 
Nagarjuna has to say : 

A parapratyayam santam prapaicair aprapaiicitam 
Nirvikalpam anandytham etat tattvasya laksanam 
(M. K., 18, 9) 

(1) It is ‘aparapratyayam’. It is that experience which 
cannot be imparted t> any one by another. It has to be reali- 
zed by every one for himself. 


- 
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(2) It is Samtam. It is quiescent, unaffected. by the 
empirical mind. 


(3) It is prapancair aprapaficitam i. e. inexpressible by the 
verbalising mind. It is non-de-terminate. 


(4) It is utrutkalpam i. e. it is transcendent to discursive 
thought. 


(5) It is ananartham, It is non-dual. 


Stinyata is an abstract noun derived from ginya. It means 
deprivation and suggests fulfilment. 


The words Sanya and Sianyata will best be undersood in 
connexion with svabhdva. Svabhava literally means ‘own 
being’. Candrakirti says that this word has been used in 
Buddhist philosophy in two ways : 


1. The essence or special property of a thing, e g.’ ‘heat 
is the s*abhava or special property of fire’. Ih yo dharmo yam 
padartham na vyabhicaratt, sa tasya svabhdva iti vyapadisyate, 
aparpratibaddhativat” i.e. ‘‘In this world an attribute which 
always accompanies an object, never parts from it, that, not 
being indissolubly connected with any thing else, is known as 
the svabhadva or special property of that object’”’ (PP. 105) 


2. Svabhdva (own-being) as the contrary of parabhava (other- 
being). Candrakirti says, ‘‘svo bhdvah svabhava iti yasya padar- 
thasya yadatmiyam riipam tat tasya svabhava itr’’ (P. P. p. 115) 
“‘Syabhava is the own-being, the very nature of a thing’’. 
Nagarjuna says akririmah svabhavo hi nirapeksah paratra ca 
(M. K. 15, 2). ‘ That is really svabhava which is not brought 
about by anything else, unproduced (akritrimah), that which 
is not dependent on, not relative to any thing other than 
itself, non-contingent, unconditioned (nivapeksah paratra ca)”. 


The Madhyamika rejects the first meaning of svabhava and 
accepts only the second. Candrakirti says clearly ‘“‘kftrimasya 
parasapeksasya ca svabhavatvam nestam’’. Wedo not accept 
that as svabhava which is brought about by, contingent on, 
relative to something else’. The first sense is not acceptable, 
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for even the so-called saadhdva or essential property of a thing 
is krivrima and sapeksa, contingent and relative, Even the 
heat which is the special property of fire depends on sod many 
conditions—a match, ora lens, fuel; or the friction of two 
pieces of wood. It is, therefore, not svabAdva in the highest 
sense of the word, In one word svabhiva is the Absolute 
reality, whereas everything else, all phenomena are paradiive 
(relative). 


The word Sanya has to be understood from two points of 
view, viz. (1) from the point of view of phenomena or empiri- 
cal reality, it means svabhiva-sanya i.e. devoid ef svabhave or 
independent, substantial reality of its own; (2) from the point 
of view of the Absolute, it means prapanca-Sinya ie. devoid 


of prapanca or verbalisation, thought-construction and 
plurality. 


(i) We shall consider the word Sanya in its first significat- 
ion at first. We have discussed the word svabkdve at length 
so that we may be able to understand clearly the word Sima 
when used in connexion with phenomenal reality or with 
dharmas (elements of existence). In this context gdnye invari+ 
ably means svabhava-siinya, ic. empty or devoid of indepen- 
dent, substantial reality, There is nota single thing in the 
world which is unconditionally, absolutely real, Everything 
is related to, contingent upon, conditoned by something else, 
The long discussion of causality or pratitya-samulpada in 
Madhyamaka Sistra is only meant to show that not a single 
thing in the world exists in its own right, nothing has an 
independent reality of its own, Every thing is conditioned by 
something (pratityasamtupanna), The world is not Reality : 
it isa realm of relativity. That is why Nagarjuna says “yah 
pratityasamutpadah siinyalim iim pracaksmahe” There is no 
real production : there is only manifestation of a thing contin 
gent on causes and conditions, It is this conditioned co-produ- 
ction that we designate as Siinyata’’, There is no real causal 
relation between entities; there is only mutual dependence bet: 
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ween entitties which means in other words that entities are 
devoid of independent self-hood ‘svabhiva). Causal relation, 
therefore, does not mean a sequence of realities but only a 
sequence of appearances, Every thing in the world is depen- 
dent upon the sum-total of its conditions. Things are merely 
appearances. Hence pratitya-samutpdada is equated with simyala 

or relativity, The world is not a conglomeration of things. 
It is simply pro-cess, and things are simply events. A ‘thing’ 
by itself is ‘nothing’ at all. ' This is what is meant by the 
Minyata or emptiness of all dharmas. 

(ii) Now let us see what Simyati means‘from the stand- 
point of the Absolute, From the standpoint of the Absolute, 
Siinyata means ‘prapaiicaiy aprapancitam’ that which is devoid 
of, completely free of thought-construction, ananartham, that 
which is devoid of plurality. In other words, simyala as 
applied to tativa signifies that it is 

(i) in-expressible in human language. 

(ii) that ‘is’, ‘not is’, “both is’ and ‘not is’, ‘neither is’ nor 

‘not is’—no thought-category or predicate can be 
applied to it. Is is transcendent to thought. 


(iii) that it is free of plurality, that it {isa Whole which 
cannot be sundered into parts. 


Axiolo gical significance of Samyata 


Sinywta is not merely a word of ontological significatien, 
It has also an axiological implication. Since all empirical things 
are devoid of substantial reality, therefore they are ‘worth- 
less’, It is because of our ignorance that we attach so much 
value to worldly things. Once ‘Siinyata’ is properly unders- 
tood, the inordinate craving for, the mad rush after a thing 
hat, : 
‘Like snow upon the Desert’s dusty face 
‘ Lighting a little hour or two-is gone’ 
ceases, and we experience the blessing of peace 
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Soteriological significance of Stinyata 


Siimyata is not merely an intellectual concept. Its realiza- 
tion is a means in salvation. When rightly grasped, it leads 
to the negation of ths multiplicty of the dharmas and to deta- 
chment from the ‘passing show’ of the tempting things of 
life. Meditation on Stinyafa leads to prajfa (trancscendental 
wisdom) which brings about the emancipation of the aspirant 
from spiritual darkness. Nagarjuna puts the quintessence of 
his teachings about Sumyata in tbe following verse ; 


“« Karmaklega-ksayan-moksah, karmaklesa vikalpatah 
Te prapancat prapaiicasiu sinyatayam nirudhyate” 
(M. K. 18,5 ) 


‘“Emancipaiion is obtained by the dissolution of selfish 
deeds and passions. All selfsh deeds and passions are caused 
by imaginatfve constructs which value worthless things are 
full of worth. The vikalpas or imaginative constructs are 
born of prapafica, the verbalizing, imaging activity .of the 
mind. This activity of the mind ceases when Sdanyata, empti- 
nesss or hollowhess of things is reaiized.’’ 


Stinya as the symbol of the inex pressible 


Stinya is used in Madhyamaka philosophy as a symbol of 
the inexpuessible. In calling Reality ganya, the Madhyamika 
only means to say that it is avacya, anabhilapyai. e. inexpre- 
ssible. In the very first verse of Madhyamaka Karika, Nagar- 
juna makes the standpoint of Siéwyavada luminously promi- 
nent. The standpoint consists of the eight ‘Nos’ 

“Antrodham anutpadam anucchedam agasvatam 

Anekartham andndértham andgamam anirgamam’’ 

It is (1) anirodham, beyond destruction (2) anutpadam- 
beyond production (3) anucchedam-beyond dissolution (4) a$4- 
Svatam—beyond eternity,. (5) auekartham-beyond oneness, 


\6) ananartham-beyond plurality (7) ee ingress 
(8)anirgamam~beyond egress, 
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In short, Reality is beyond the dichotomies of the inte- 
lect. It is inexpressible. The word ‘Sinya’ (or Sinyata) has 
been used in this system, now and then, as indicative of inee- 
xpressibility (avdcya. avydkrta). 

Siimyata-not a theory 


We have seen that the Madhyamika uses the dialectic asa 

“ cyiticism of all dystts (theories) without any theory of his own. 

By the use of his dialectic, he reaches the conclusion that all 

the dharmas are sinya or nissvabhava i.e. devoid of any 
independent. substantial reality. 


It may be thought that samvata itself is a theory, But 
this would be a misreading of the Madhyamika’s position. 
Siinyata is not a theory. It is at once the awarenss of the 
impotence of Reason to realize Truth and the urge to rise to 
a level higher than Reason in order to realize it. When the 
thinker lets go his foothold on discussive thought, it is only 
then that he can mount to something higher. 


The purpose of Sanyata is beautifully put by Nagarjuna in 
the‘ following verse : 


“‘Atra brimah Sinyatayam na tvam vetst prayojanam 
Siinyatam sinyatartham ca tat evam vihanyase’’ 
(M. K. 24, 7) 
‘‘You do not know the purpose of sanyata. Sinyata is 
not used as a theory just for the sake of Sanyata@’’. In explain- 
ing the purpose of Swwyata Candrakirti says that it is meant 
to silence the incessant cogitation of the verbalizing mind 
(prapoticasiu sinyatayam nirudhyate). Sunyota is taught not for 
its own sake, but for leading the mind to Reality by restrain- 
ing its conceptualizing tendency. It is an expression of 
aspiration, not of theory. 
Stinyrta—not nihilism 
It is contended by some that saényata is sheer negativism. 


It denounces everything and has no positive suggestion to 
offer. ‘Simyata does not lead us anywhere. It is rank nihilism. 
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'The Machyamak dialectic leading to Saatd is not mere 
negativism. It does not simply negate all affirmations about 
Reality; it also negates all negations about Reality. It says 
Reality is neither sat (existent) nor asat (non-existent). It 
oniy asserts that the Absolute is inaccessible to thought; it 
does not say that the Absolute is a non-entity. It only main- 
tains that the Absolute is realized in non-dual, transcendental 
wisdom. It vehemently pleads for the realization of the 
absolute Truth. Nagarjuna says ‘‘paramartham anagamya 
nirvanam nadhigamyate’’ i. e., ‘‘without realizing the absolute 
Truth, one cannot attain Nirvana’’. 


The Madhyamika only negates all views about Reality; it 
does not negate Reality itself. It cannot, therefore, be called 
nihilism. As Dr. Murti puts it ‘‘No-doctrine,—about—Reality 
does not mean no—Reality doctrine’. ‘“Samyatd is negative 
only for thought; but in itself it is the nonerelational know- 
ledge of the Absolute. It may even be taken as more universal 
and positive than affirmation’’ (CPB, p. 160). 


Candrakiriti vehemently protests against the Madhyamika 
beir g called nihilist (ndstika). He says thatthe Madhyamika 
oniy points to the relativity or things; and that his doctrine 
transcends both affirmation and negation (P. P. p. 156-157). 


Stimyata-not an end tn itself 


Nagarjuna warns that one shonld not make a fetish of 
Siinyat&. It is not an end in itself. It is only a means to 
lead the mind up to #rajfa@ (transcendental insight), and 
should not be bolstered up as an end in itself. The following 
verse of Nagarjuna expresses this idea beautifully. 

“Siinyatd sarvadrstinam prokta nihsaranam jinaih. 
Yesam tu Stinyata drstistan asddhyan babhiasire’’ 
(M. K. 13, 8) 


“Siimyata was declared by the Buddha for dispensing 
with all views or ‘isms’, Those who convert Samyata itself 
into another ‘ism’ are verily beyond hope or help”’ 
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Candrakirti in commenting oa the above refers to a remack 
of the Buddha about Siinyaté made to Kagyapa. The Buddha 
said to him “‘O Kasyap, it would be better to entertain the 
personalistic view (pudgala d’sti) of the magnitude of mount 
Sumeru than to hug the Sanyata view of the nihilist (abhavab- 
hinivesikasya). Him I call incurable who clings to Sinya'd 

_ itself asa theory. If a drug administered to a patient were 
to remove al] his disorders but were to foul the stomach 
itself by remaining in it, would you call the patient cured ? 
Even so, Sinyaté is an antidote against dogmatic views, 
but if a man were to cling to it for ever asa_ view in itself, 
he is doomed.’’ ; 


Elsewhere Buddha is said to have remarked that Sanyata 
is to be treated like a ladder for mounting up to the roof of 
prajid. Once the roof is reached, the ladder should be 
discarded. 


Nagarjuna, again warns unequivocally in the following 
verse, against the wrong use of Sinyata. 
“Vinasayati dur dista sinyata mandamedhasam 
Sarpo yatha durgrhito vidya vd dus prasddhita’’ 
(M. K. 24, 11) 
“Just as a snake caught at the wrong end by a dull-witted 
fellow only kills him or a magic wrongly employed ruins the 
magician, so too Siimyata wrongly used by a man who does not 
understand its implications only ruins him’’. 


Meditation on §inyata 


It has already been said tnat $inyaté is not simply an 
intellectual eoncept but an aspiration. In order to perfect 
_. this aspiration, one has to meditate on twenty varicties ot 
_ §iimyata, They are too long to be given here. 


2. Prajnaparamita 
The second important feature of Mahayina Buddhism is 
the practice of prajnaparamita. 


Ca 


Meditation on the simyatd (emptiness) is only a preparation 
for the spiritual discipline of prajiiadparamita. Prajna is super- 
rational. It is transcendent insight. Praja knows reality as 
it is (prajnad yathabhitam artham prajanati). The main aim is 
to acquire prajfid. It is only by attaining prajid that we can 
know Truth. Prajfia cannot be attained by the chattering 
academician ‘sicklied over with the pale cast of thought’, nor 
can it be attained simply by putting on the wishing cap. It 
can be attained only by arduous self-discipline and self-culture. 
Prajfidparamita is usually translated as perfection of wisdom, 
but it really means ‘transcendent wisdom’ (prajnd param--tta). 


There are six spiritual qualities that have to be acquired 
Prajfiaparamita is a blanket term for all these qualities. They 
are I. dana (charity), 2. sila (withdrawing from all evil deeds) 
3. ksaintt (forbearance) 4. virya (enthusiasm and exertion) 5. 
dhyana (concentration) 6. prajvd (transcendental insight). The 
first four are moral qualities. Their development prepares one 
for the practice of dhyana. Dhydna orients the mind towards 
prjand. After sufficient practice of dhydna, scales fall from 
the eyes, and one sees truth face to face (vifasyanda),; the 
chrysalis of the ego is split asunder, and one sees ‘the light 
that never was on sea or land’ : 


3. The Ideal of the Bodhisativa 


It has already been said in connexion with the distinction 
between Hinavana and Mahayana that the attainment of the 
status of the Bodhisattva is the ideal of Mahayana. The 
aspirant evolves to the status of a Bodhisattva by anutiara 
pija—a_ devotional discipline consisting of seven steps, and 
the practice of the six prajiapdramitas. The highest develop- 
ment of the Bodhisattva consists in acquiring bodhicitta which 
has two aspects, viz. (1) Sanuvata or prajid and (2) Karuna. 
We have already seen whrt gamyata or prajiais. Karuna is 
usually translated as compassion or commiseration, but it is 
better to franslate it as universal love as Suzukihas done. 
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Prajna or transcendent wisdom and Karuna or universal love 
constitute Buddhahood. 


4. Buddhology 


In Hinayana, the Buddha was simply a human being who 
by his own effort became enlightened and divine. In Mahayana, 
itis Divinity itself that incarnates itself ina Buddha and 
descends to earth to impart the highest teaching about man‘s 
destiny as an act of grace. 


Mahayana evolved the concept of three bodies of the 
Buddha, viz. (1) Nirmdna-kdya (2) Dharma-kiya and (38) 
Sambhoga-kiva. The Sambhoga-kadva or the body of bliss was 
a concept evolved later by the Yogac&rins. The Madhyamikas 
speak only of two bodies of the Buddha, viz. Dharma-kaya 
and Nirmdna-kaya. 

Dharma isa most protean word in Buddhism. In the 
broadest sense it means an impersonal spiritual energy behind 
and in every thing. There are four important senses in which 
this word has been used in Buddhist philosophy and religion. 

(1) Dharma in the sense of one ultimate Reality. It is both 
transcendent and immanent to the world, and also the govern- 
ing law within it. 


(2) Dharma in the sense of scripture, Doctrine, Religion. 
as the Buddhist dharma. 


(3) Dharma in the sense of righteousness, Virtue. 


(4) Dharma in the sense of ‘elements of existence’. In 
this sense, it is generally used in plural. 


Dharma in the word Dharma-kdaya is used in the first sense, 
viz. ultimate Reality. The word kdya in this context is not 
used in the literal sense of body, but in the sense of asraya or 
substratum, in the sense of unity, organised form, Dharma-kaya 
means ‘the principle of cosmic unity’. It is not merely an 
abstract philosophlcal concept, but an ‘object of the religious 
consciousness’. 
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Dharmakaya 


Dharma or dharmata is the essence of being, the ultimate 
Reality, the Absolute. The Dharmakaya is the essential] nature 
of the Buddha. As Dharmakaya, the Buddha experiences his 
identity with Dharmata or the Absolute and his unity (sama‘d) 
__with all beings, The Dharmakaya is a knowing; loving, will- 
| ing being, an inexhaustible fountain-head of love and com- 
passion. 


When Buddha’s disciple, the monk Vakkali was on his 
death-bed, he expressed his ardent desire to see the Buddha 
in person. On that occasion, the Buddha remarked ‘‘He who 
sees the Dhammasees Me. He who sees Me sees the Dhamma’’ 
This statement of the Buddha gave rise to the conviction that 
the rcal Buddha was the Dharma, not the historical Gautama 
known as the Buddha, and thus the idea of Dharmakaya was 
developed. The Mahasanghikas conceived of Buddha as 
lokottara or Dharmakaya (transcendental) and Sakyamuni only 
as Nirmanakaya or a phantom body conjured up by the Dhar- 
makaya for bringing the message of Dharma to ignorant 
humanity. 


Dharmakéya is the essential transcendental aspect of the 
Buddha. Dharmata is the ultimate impersonal principle 
Dharmekaya is the ultimate untversal person. There is a 
slight resemblance between the Brahman and Isvara of Vedanta 
and Dharmata and Dharmakaya of the Madhyamika. 
Dharmata ts like the Vedantic Brahman and Dharmakdya is 
something like the Vedantic [svarva, but there is also a good 
deal of difference between the two. In Vedanta, [vara in 
association with Maya creates, sustains and withdraws the 
universe. Dharmakayaé has no such function. The function of 
Dharmakéya is to descend out of his deep wisdom and love, 
to earth as a Buddha in order to teach the Dharma and uplift 
erring humanity. He is Divine and yet not God. for in 
every system the function of creation of the universc is 
associated with God. Buddhism dces not believe in any such 
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God. Suzuki puts the idea of God in Buddhism in the fol- 
lowing words: ‘‘Buddhism must not be judged as an atheism 
-which endorses an agnostic, materialistic interpretation of 
the universe. Far from it, Buddhism outspokenly acknow- 
ledges the presence in the world of a reality which transcends 
the limitations of phenomenality, but which is nevcrtheless 
- immanant everywhere and manifests itself in its full glory, 
and in which weiive, and move and have our being’’ (Out- 
lines of Mahayana Buddhism: P. 219) 


Dharmakaya is identified with the Absolute and is also con- 
nected with the phenomenal. Therefore it is Dharmakaya 
alone that can descend to earth as the saviour of mankind, 


Whenever Dharmakaya decides to come down to earth in 
human form, He conjures up a phantom body called Nirmdna- 
kaya. Nirmanakaya is the body assumed by Dharmakdya 
whenever he decides to come down to earth to save mankind. 
It is through this that He incarnates ina human form, as a 
Buddha, as the saviour of mankind. The actual physical body 

of the Buddha is the Rapakaya. It will thus be seen that 

Buddhisn is not an historical religion like official Christianity. 
The Buddha is not the founder of a religion. He only trans- 
mits Dharma which is eternal, There have been many Buddhas 
before, and there will be many Buddhas in the future. 


When a Buddhist takes refuge in the Buddha, itis the 
eternal Dharmakaya Budddha ia whom he takes refuge. 


Nirmanakaya 

It has already been said that Nimauakaya is a body 
assumed by the Buddha in order to establish contact with the 
world in a human form. Dharmakdya is also known as 
Svabhavika kaya or the essential, natural kdya of the Buddha. 
The Nirmanakaya is assumed for the time being for a specific 


purpose. The Ripakdya or the actual physical body of the 
Buddha is visible to every one. The Nirmdnakaya is visible 


only to adepts. 


oe 
Significance of the Concept of Madhyama Pratipad 


The Buddha used to say that Truth did not lie in the 
extreme alternatives but in the middle position (madhyama 
pratipad). Hinayanists generally used the concept of madhyama 
pratipad in the ethical sense, in the sense of neither taking 
too muoh food nor too little, neither sleeping too much, nor 
too little etc. 


The Madhyamikas interpreted madhyama pratipad in a 
metaphysical sense. Says Nagarjuna 
“‘Katyayanavavade castiti nastitt cobhayam 
Pratisiddham bhagavata bhavabhavavibhavina”’ 
(M. K. 15, 7) 


“In the Katyayanavava-sitra, the Lord who had the right 
insight into both bAava (ens) and abhava (non-ens) rejected 
both the extreme altarnatives of ‘is’ and ‘is not” . 


In commenting on this, Candrakirti has quoted the relevant 
passage in the Katyayanavavada-sutra which is accepted as an 
authority by all the Buddhists. In this, Buddha sayg to 
Kasyapa ‘“‘O Kasyapa, ‘is’ is one extreme alternative, ‘not is’ 
is another extreme alternative. That whichis the madhyama 
position is intangible, incomparable, without any position, 
non-appearing, incomprehenslble. That is what is meant by 
madyama pratipat (the middle position) O Kasyapa, | It is 
perception of Reality (bhita pratyaveksa)’’ (P. p. p. 118) 
Nagarjuna takes his stand on this authoritative statement of 
the Buddha. The word mathyama is not to be taken in its 
literal seuse of ‘in beaween’ or a ‘mean between the two’. As 
is clear from the adjectives ‘intangible, incomparable, incom- 
prehensible etc., madhyama pratiyat (the middle position) 
means that Reality is transcendent to the antinomies of 
Reason, the dichotomies of thought, and cannot be ‘cabined, 
caged and confined’ in the alternatives of ‘is’ and ‘is not’. It 
is on this basis that Nagarjuna called his philosophy madhya- 
maka i.e. pertaining to the transcendent’. 
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The Absotme and _ hae 


There are many words used for the Adsoainte or ‘Reality in 
Madhyamaka philosophy. Tathata {suchness) sanyata, nirvana; 
advaya (non-dual), anutpanna {unproduced), nivvtkalpa .(the 
realm of non-discrimination), dharmatd (the essence of being, 
the true nature of Dharma), anabhilipya (the inexpressible 
tattva (thatness) nisprapafica (free of verbalisation and plura- 
lity), yathabhaita (that which really is) Satya (Truth', bhata- 
tathata or bhiitata (the true reality), tathagata-garbha (the womb 
of Tathagatas), apaYapratyaya (reality which one must realize 
within oneself), Dharmakaya etc. Each word is used froma 
particular standpoint. " 
Throughout the Madhyanaka foreny Nagarjuna has been 
at pains to prove that the Absolute is transcendent to both 
thought and speech. Neither the concept of bhdva (ens) nor 
abhava (non-ens) is applicable to it. Nagarjuna advances the 
following reason for the inapplicability of these concepts. ts 


‘* Bhavastivat na nirvanam jaramaranalaksanam 
Prasajyetasti bhavo hi na jaramaranam vind” in. 
(M. K, 25, 4) 


*Nirvana or the Absolute Reality anime be a bhava or - posi- 
tive ens, for in that case it would be subject. to origination, 
decay, and death; there is no empirical existence which is;free 
from decay and death. If it cannot be bhava, far less can, it, be 
abhava , (non-existence), for abhdva (non-existonce) is,only a 
relative concept (absence of bhava), depending ,upon the con- 
cept of bhava’’. As Nagarjuna puts it : 


“ Bhavasya cedaprasiddhirabhavo naiva sigdiyat r 
Byavasya hyanyathabhavam abhavam bruvate jana 4; 
: (M. 19h 
“When bhava itself is proved to be inapplicable to Reality, 
abhava cannot stand scrutiny, for abhiva is known “8 as the 
disapperance of bhava’. io a 2 
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When the concepts of bhava (empirical existence ), and 
abhava (the negation of bhava) cannot be applied to the 
Absolute, the question of applying any other concept to it 
does not arise, for all. other concepts depend upon the above 
two. In one word, the Absolute is transcendent to thought, 
and because it is transcendent to thought, it is inexpressible. 


““Nivrttamabhidhatavyam nivrite cittagocare. 
Anutbannaniruddha hi nirvanamiva dharmata”’ 


“What cannot be an object of thought cannot. a fortior#, 
bean object of speech. The Absolute as the essence of all 
being is neither born, nor does it cease to be”’ 


Candrakirti says ‘‘Paramdrtho hi aryanam tisnimbhavah 
(P. P. p. 19) “To the saints, the Absolute is silence i. e. it 
is inexpressible’’. 


Phenomena have no independent, substantial reality of 
their own. Relativity or dependence is the main characteristic 
of phenomena, and that which is relative is not real in the 
highest sense of the word. The Absolute is the Reality of the 
appearances. 


The Absolute and the world are not two different sets of 
of reality posited against each other. Phenomena viewed as 
relafive, as governed by causes and conditions constitute the 
world, and viewed as free of all conditions are the Absolute. 
_ The’ Absolute is always of uniform nature. Nirvana or the 

if Absolute Reality is not something produced or achieved: 
\ Nirvana only means the disappearnce of the fabrications of 
It discursive thought. 


If the Absolute is beyond all thought and speech, how can 
the Absolute be described, how can there be any teaching 
about the Absolute? The answer is—Phenomena do not 
completely cut us off from Reality. Phenomena are appear- 


ances, and appearances point to their Reality. The veil gives 
a hint of that which is veiled. 
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Condrakirti quotes a saying of the Buddha, 

“Anaksarasya dharmasya srutih ka desana ca ka 

Sriiyate degyate capt samaropadanaksarah’’ 

“How can there be any understanding or teaching of that 
which is wordless (i. e. inexpressible) ? That can be under- 
stood and taught only by samdrofa-an ascribed mark.” Pheno- 
mena serve as the ‘ascribed mark’ of Reality. Phenomena 
are like an envelope that contains within it ‘an invitation from 
Reality. The superimposed character (samdropa) of pheno- 
mena veils the noumenon; when that superimposed character 
is uncovcred, when the veil is removed., it only reveals 
Reality. The philosophy of Sisyata is meant only to. help 
uncover the veil. : 


Samvyti and Paramdrtha satva 


Are phenomena wholly unreal ? Nagarjuna says they have 
reality of a sort. They are samvyti satya; they are the appea- 
tance of Reality. Appearance points to that which appears. 
Samvrti is appearance, cover or veil. Samvyti ot cover is not 
amere gossamer floating about 1m vacuo; samvyti covers 
paramartha (absolute reality). Nagarjuna says : ‘ts 

“Due satye samupagritya buddhinim dharmadesané 
Lokasamvrtisatyam ca satyam ca paramarthatan”’ 
(M. K. 24, 8) 

“The Buddhas teach the Dharma by resorting to .two 
truths, samvrti- satya (empirical truth) and payvamdrtha-satya 
(absolute truth).”’ 


So important is the distinctions that asians maintains 
that no one can understand the teaching of the Buddha who 
does not know this distinction. 

“Ve nayorna vijananti vibhagam satyayordvayoh | 
Te tativam na vijdnants gambhiram Buddhagasane”’ 
(M. K. 24. 9) 

“Those who do not know the distinction between these 
two truths cannot understand the deep ‘significance of the 
teaching of the Buddha’. wis 
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Candrakirti expiains samvytt in the following way : 
“Samantadvaranam samvrtin. Ajiianam hi samantat-sarva 
padarthatattvdvacchadanat samvytirityucyate’ ~ 
tint (P. p, p. 215) 
"eThat 1 which covers all round i is samurtt., Samorti is ajiiana 
(primal ignorance) which covers the real nature of all things’’. 
Phériomena are characterized as ‘samourti, . . because. they throw 
a ‘veil’ over Reality, At the same time.they serve asa pointer 
(is ‘Reality as ‘their ground, Samurti-satya is vydvaharika satya 
i.e. pragmatic. or empirical reality. Paramartha-satya is abso- 
lute Teality. Two truths— Samurti-and paraméartha, however, do 
a not! connote two different spheres to which they are applied. 
The Absolute comprehended through the categories of thought 
is phenomena and phenomena stripped of these lags tla are 
the Absolute. (sie 


«{ Candrakirti mentions three senses of ‘samorii’ 
at eis Samantat- ign sai pape ea samvrtih 
sao ie ae LEE 3 (P. P. P-. 215). 
Samorti is that which covers all round the real nature of 
things. Candrakirti calls it’ ajfana’ (the primal ignorance). 
Samurti is due to ajfidna or avidya aiid is identical with it. “It 
is the primal ignorance that throws a veil over Reality. 

(2) Parasparasambhavanam v@ samvitiranyonyasamasrayena 
(@ $f Ot ( P. p..p. 215) 
Sdmvrti is mutual dependence of things or ‘their relativity, 
In\this'sénse, it is identical with phenomena. 


(3) Samurtih samketo lokavyavaharah. Sa ca 
Lhe \vabhidhanabhidheya-juanajneyadilaksanah. 
oihy pabpn {Ps p. pe 218) 
What i is conwentionally accepted by people at large is samurti. 


All these ‘ senses are mutually connected. The. first. one is 
the primary. sense, but each of these senses has an importance 
from the point of view of empirical reality. 


it  Samvrti, or pragmatic: reality, is the means (updya) for 
reaching Reality which is the goal: ( upeya), Nagarjuna 
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expressly mentions the importance of vyavahdra or cmpirical 
reality in attaining paramartha or absolute reality, Says he : 

 Vyvvahiramandsritya paramartho na desyate 
Paramarthamanagamya jirvanam nadhigamyate 


cannot be attained.” 
= Commenting on this, Candrakirti says : 
'<“Tasmat nirvanadhigamopayatvat avasyameva yathavasthita 


: serene adaveva said ti bhajanam iva salilarthina’’ 
: (P. P. P. 216) 


. “Therefore, inasmnchas samiwrti as characterized i isa means" 


for the attainment of Nirvana, it should, be adopted, just as 
a pot is to bo used by one desirous of water’. Samvrti is slog 
ee. paramartha is upeya (goal), 


; _ There are two kinds of samvrtt—(i) loka-Sasioott and (ii) aloka 


samor ti, a), Loka samvrti refers to the common empirical objects 


recognized as real by all as, for example, ajar, a piece of, cloth 
etc, (ii) Aloka samuyti refers to objects experienced under. 


abnormal conditions. Illusory objects, dist rted perceptions 
caused by diseased or defective sense-organs, dream objects 
etc. are cases of aloka samurti. These are aloka samvyti~ 
non- empirical, for bo are niiteal éven for sizeih chip iniest 
consciousness. 


‘ Prajiiakaramati has designated loka samvyti as tathya samorti 
(true samvrti) and aloka samurti as mithya samvyts (false samvrtt) 
The former is like the vydvaharika salta, and the latter like the 
pratibhasika sat‘@ of the Vedantists—Just as aloka samvrtt is 
unreal for the empirical consciousness, even so loka samvuyti is 
unreal from the transcendental point of vicw. Samvurti is 
called satya (true or real) by courtesy, for there cannot be 
degrees in Truth. Paramartha or the Absolute Reality alone is 
truly real. 


(M. K. 24. 10) 


“Without a recourse to pragmatic reality, the absolute truth ~ 
cannot be taught. Without knowing the absolute truth, nirvana 
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The texts or teachings of the Buddha bearing on paramar- 
tha satya or the Absolute Reality are called nitartha (primary or 
direct) and those bearing on samvrlé satya are called neyartha 
(secondary, indirect) by the Madhyamika. 


Tathata—T uthagata 


_ We have seen that dharmata or tathata is the word used in 
Madhyamaka philosophy for the Absolute. Candrakirti says, 
“Ya sé dharmainim dharmataé nama saiva tatsvarapam’’ (P. P. p. 
116). “That which is the essential being of all elements of 
existence is the nature of Reality’’. It is tathatd, it is Reality 
such as it is. In the words of Bradley, we can only say that it 
is, not what it is. According to Candrakirti—‘‘tathabhavo’vika- 
ritvam sadaiva sthayita’’ (P. P. p. 116) “The thatncss of Real- 
ity consists in its invariability, in its remaining for ever as it is’’ 

Tathata is the Truth, but itis impersonal. In order toreveat 
itself, it requires a medium, Tathagata is that medium. Tatha- 
gata is the epiphany of Reality. He is Reality personalized.. 
Tathagata is an amphibious being partaking both of the: 
Absolute and phenomena. He is identical with Tathata, but 
embodied in a human form. That is why Tathata is also called 
Tathagatagarbha (the womb of Tathagata). 


The word Tathagata’ is interpreted as tathad+-gata or -tathd- 
dgata i, e. ‘thus gone’ or ‘thus come’ i. e, as the previous Bud- 
dhas have come and gone. This, however, does not throw much. 
light on the concept of Tathagata. There is one verse in the 
Mahabharata which, it seems to me, removes completely the 
obscurity surrounding this word. 

“Sakuntanamivakage matsyanamiva codake 
Padam yatha na drsyate éatha jianavidam gatih’’ 
(Santiparva, 181, 12) 
‘Just as the foot-prints of birds fiying in the sky and of fish. 
swimming in water may not be seen 


So or thus is the going 
of those who have realized the Truth.” 
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Lhis very word #athd-gait (only a different form of ‘athd-gata) 
is used for those perfect beings whose foot-prints ate untrace- 
able. The word ‘untraceable’ is used for Tathagata in Majj- 
himanikaya Vol. I. p. 140, P. T. S. ed. “tathagatam ananu- 
vejjots vadami’’ ie. I declare that Tathagata is ananuvejja 
(skt-ananuvedya) i.e. whose track is untraceable, who is 
above all the dichotomies of thought.’ In the Dhammapada 
also, the Buddha has been called apada (trackless) in “‘tam 
Buddhamanantagocaram apadam kena padena nessatha’”’ (verse 
179). Again in the verse 254 of the Dhammapada, the word 
Tathagata has been used in connexion with ‘akdse padam natthi’ 
It appears that Tajhagata only means ‘thus gone’ ‘so gone’ 


i.e. trackless, whose track cannot be traced, by any of the 
categories of thought. 


The Mahabharata is considered by some scholars to be pre- 
Buddhistic. Whether it is pre-Buddhistic or post-Buddhistic, 


tathagata seems to have been used for those who had realized 
Truth and were trackless, 


Whatever the origin of the word, the function of Tatha- 
gata is clear, Hedescends on earth to impart the light of 
Truth to mankind and departs without any track. He is the 
embodiment of Tathata, When the Buddha is called Tathagata, 
his individual personality is ignored; he is treated asa ‘type’ 
that appears from time to time in the world, He is the earthly 
manifestation of Dharma, The Tathdgata who has gone 
beyond all plurality and categories of thought (sarvaprapanca- 
atita) can be said to be neither permanent nor impermanent. He 
is untraceable. Permanent and impermanent can be applied only 
where there is duality, not in the case of the non-dual. And 
because Tathata is the same in all manifestation, therefore all 
beings are potential Tathagatas. It is the Tathagata within 
us who makes us long for Nirvana and ultimately sets us free. 

Sanyaté and Karuna are the essential characteristics of 
Tathagata. Sanyata in this context means prajid (transcenden- 
tal insight). Having Siinyata or prajaa, Tathagata is identical 
with Tathata or Sinya. Having karuna, he is the saviour of 
all sentient beings. . 
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We have seen the main features of Madhyamaka philosophy. 
It is both philosophy and mysticism. By its dialectic, its. 
critical probe (prasangapadana) into all the categories! of 
thought, it relentlessly exposes the pretensions of Reason to 
know Truth. The hour of Reason’s despair, however, becomes. 
the hour of Truth. The seeker now turms to meditation on the 
various forms of $amyatd, and the practice of prajnaparamitas. 
By moral and yogic practices, he is prepared to receive the 
Truth. In the final stage of Prajfia, the wheels of imagination 
are stopped, the discursive mind is stilled, and in that silence 
Reality (bhita tathatd) stoops to kiss the eye of the aspirant, 
he receives the accolade of prajia and becomes the knight— 
errant of Truth. There is no greater certainty than that of the 
mystic and equally there isno greater impotence laid upon 
him in giving expression to the Truth which he has received 
on that dizzy summit of experience. It is an experince of a 
different dimension-spaceless, timeless, nirvikalpa (beyond the 
province of thought and speech) Hence it cannot be expressed 
in any human language. The questionis put at the logical 
level of Reason; the answer is found, at the supralogical, 
suprarational level of Praja which one can mount to only by » 
a life of moral and spiritual discipline. The Madhyamaka system 
is neither scepticism nor agnosticism. It is an open invitation 
to every one to see Reality face to face. 


We saw at the outset that the ideal of Mahayana is the 
Bodhisattva. We shall conclude this brief summary of Madhya 
maka system with the following words of Sangharakshita ? 
“Buddhism may be compared to a tree. Buddha’s transcenden- 
tal realization is the root. The basic Buddhism is the trunk, 
‘the distinctive Mahayana doctrines the branches, and the 
schools and sub-schools of the Mahayana the flowers. Now the 
function of flowers, however beautiful, is to produce fruit. 
Philosophy, to be more than mere barren speculation, must 
find its reason and its fulfilment in a way of life; thought 
should lead to action, Docttine give birth to Method. The 
Bodhisattva ideal is the perfectly ripened fruit of the whole 
vast tree of Buddhism. Just as the fruit encloses the seed, so 
within the Bodhisattva Ideal are recombined all the different 


and sometimes seemingly divergent elements of Mahayana’ 
(A Survey of Buddhism. P. 432). uf 


I, PRELIMINARY 


Although a hundred years have elapsed since the scientific study of 
Buddhism has been: initiated in Europe, we are nevertheless still in the 
dark about the fundamental teachings of this religion and its philosophy. 
Certainly no other religion has proved so refractory to clear formulation. 
We are confronted with an intricate terminology about whose meaning 
a variety of interpretation is current and which is often declared to be 

-untranslatable or incomprehensible. In despair, some scholars were led 
to the conclusion that a religion or a philosophical system in India is not 
what it is in Europe; it is not a clear-cut construction of consistent specu- 
lation, It is always vaguely indefinite, a display of dreamy thoughts about 
whose meaning their authors themselves are not quite sure.! In a recent 

_ work M. De la Vallee Poussin? has undertaken to reconsider the question 

- about the meaning of the Buddhist ideal of Nirvana, and he warns us 

from the outset that we have not to expect something very illuminating 
from the Indian sources. Formerly, he confesses, the idea of Nirvana 
seemed to him vague enough, but recently he has completely changed 
his opinion upon this subject and thinks that even the hazy speculations 
which he was trying to disentangle are but later additions, that at the 
beginning Nirvana meant a simple faith in soul’s immortality, its blissful 
survival in a paradise. a faith emerging from practices of obscure magic, 


In the following pages we will try to test the arguments by which 
this new interpretation is supported, and append some considerations 
about the vicissitudes of this Buddhist conception of the Absolute and the 
changes which, in our opinion, it underwent during the first thousand 
years of its history. 


1. The late Professor G. Buhler gathered from a long intercourse with Indian pandits. 
in their own country a quite different impression. He used to repeat to his pupils 
when perplexed by some difficult texts, ‘‘was ein Brahmane gemacht hat, das muss 
heraus.” for very often it is something simple and clear, but expressed in a technical 
scientific terminology. 

2, Etudes sur histoire des Religions, 5. Nirvana par Louis de la Vallee Poussin, Paris, 
1925. 

3. Op. Cit., Pe XI-XII. ; & 
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Il. BUDDHISM AND YOGA 


In the VI-V century B.C., at the time immediately preceding the rise 
of Buddhism, India was seething with philosophic speculation. A great 
variety of views and systems were springing up and actively propagated 
among the different classes of its population.t Materialistic doctrines, 
denying every survival of the individual after death and every retribution 
for his moral or immortal deeds were widely spread. The orthodox 
Brahmanical community was also divided. A part of it stuck to the old 
sacrificial religion which promised to its votaries the reward of a blissful 
existence in a celestial paradise. Another part of it favoured, from an 
early date, a monistic view of the universe, and interpreted the reward 
of supreme bliss as the dissolution of the personality in an impersonal all- 
embracing Absolute. Later on some Brahmanical circles developed the 
-idea of an eternal individual soul? which after having been bound up in 
-many existences would return to its genuine condition of a pure spirit as 
-a reward for accumulated merit. 

Between the materialists who denied retribution and the eternalists 
swho imagined a return to a pure spiritual condition, Buddha took a 
-middle course. From the eternalists he borrowed the doctrine of a 
gradual accumulation of spiritual merit through a series of progressing 
‘existences, but he was averse to their doctrine of an eternal spiritual 
- principle. 
As far as we can understand his philosophic position, it seems that 
‘he was deeply impressed by the contradiction of assuming an eternal, 
-pure, spiritual principle which, for incomprehensible reasons, must have 
_been polluted by all the filth of mundane existence in order, later on, to 
-reyert to its original purity. He was thus led to a denial of every 
"permanent principle. Matter and mind appeared to him as split in an 
infinite process of evanescent elements (Dharmas), the only ultimate 
‘realities, besides space and annihilation. The conception of an impersonal 
_ world-process was probably prepared by the idea of an impersonal unique 
. substance of the world, as developed in the Upanisads. The analysis of 
; the world into its elements of matter and mind was probably, to a certain 
. extent, prepared by the work of the Sankhya school. The originality of 
| Buddha’s position consisted in denying substantiality. altogether, and 
converting the world-process in a concerted appearance of discrete 


t 
1. This period coincides with a period of philosophic activity in China and i in Greece; 
cf. P. Masson Oursel; La Philosophie Comparee, p. 56, 


2. Cp. H. Jacobi. Die Ind. Philosophie in Das Licht des Ostens, p. 150 f fe 
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evanescent elements. .Forsaking the monism and the dualism of the 
Sankhyas, he established a system of the most radical pluralism, That 
the essence and the starting point of Buddhism were speculative appears 
very clearly, if we give credit to the records about the other wandering 
teachers who were the contemporaries of Buddha and often engaged in 
controversies with him. The questions at issue between them were of a 
speculative nature. Ethical questions, the explanation of retribution, were 
predominant, but they always were narrowly linked together with some 
system of ontology and some doctrine of a final release. 

If we make an effort wholly to realise the position of a philosopher 
to whom the universe presented itself as an infinite process of separate 
elements of matter and mind, appearing and disappearing, without any 
real personalities, nor any permanent substances, and if we bear in mind 
that this philosopher was eagerly seeking for a theoretical basis on which 
to establish morality, we must confess that for our habits of thought, his 
position was not an easy one. Striving to escape the contradiction of 
_ eternality, of monism and of Materialism he was landed in what, from 

our standpoint, was a fresh contradiction, the contradiction of a mere law 
without a personality on whom this law would be binding, and ofa 
salvation without altogether the existence of somebody entitled to reach 
that goal which, we, more or less generally, understand under salvation. 


We will better understand the solution at which Buddha arrived, if 
“we take into account a specific Indian habit of mind, its idea of quiescence 
as the only real bliss which life can afford. The Buddhist saint ( arya ) 
regards the life of the worldling as an unhappy existence of constant 
turmoil, His aim is to escape from the movement of phenomenal life into 
a state of absolute quiescence, a condition in which all emotion and all 
concrete thought:is stopped for ever. The means of attaining this quiescence 
is profound meditation (yoga ), the technique of which ¥ was developed in 
India at a very early date, 
; The picture of the universe which suggested itself to the mental eye 
_of the Buddha, represented thus an infinite number of separate evanescent 
entities in a state of beginningless commotion, but gradually steering to 
_ quiescence and to an absolute annihilation of all life, when. all its elements 
have been, one after another, brought to a standstill. This ideal received 
a multitude of designations among whom the name of Nirvana was the 
_ most appropriate to express annihilation. - The term was probably pre- 
ee ete 
1. Cf. the information about the wandering teachers collected by B.C, a Historical 
Gleanings, ch. II and ee (Galaitia, 1922). 
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Buddhistic and was formerly applied to the Brahmanical ideal of the 
dissolution of the individual in the universal whole (brahma-nirvana).* 


The reward for a virtuous life and a strict observance of all religious 
duties consisted for the orthodox Brahmin in a blissful survival in heaven. 
For the Brahmanical monist it consisted in being merged in the 
impersonal absolute. The Buddhist could promise nothing else than 
quiescence of life and its final annihilation, a result which, taken by itself 
was not very remote from what was offered by simple materialism, The 
latter promised annihilation after every life. Buddha promised likewise 
annihilation but after a long series of efforts in virtue and concentrated 
meditation, This result could not but strike as strange, not to European 
scholars alone, Although the denial of a soul as a separate substance is 
quite familiar to them, yet they were not prepared to find it clearly stated 
at so early a date, in so remote a country and not in a system of scepticism, 
but in a religion. Numerous were also the Indian voices which protested 
against such radical denial of personal identity. 


In the Buddhist community itself, it provoked opposition which 

grew ever stronger and resulted, 500 years after the demise of the master, 
in what may be called a quite new religion, reposing on a quite different 
philosophic foundation. 
The apparent contradictions of early Buddhism have been variously 
explained. It was assumed either that Buddha did not care for speculation 
or that he, like many other founders of religion, was incapable of clear 
logical thinking. We are now presented with an attempt to reconstruct a 
kind of Buddhism which had no speculative tendencies at all and to 
ascribe the philosophic part of it to a later date to which the final consti- 
tution of the Pali canon belongs. 

It is thus assumed that there has been a primitive Buddhism, very 
much different, even, as it would seem, quite contrary to what later on 
finds its expression in the Pali canon. Pessimism, nihilism, soul-denial, 
psychology without a soul, annihilation as ultimate end, all these features 
that mark out Buddhism among other religions, Indian as well as non- 
Indian, did not exist.2 It was the Buddhism of Buddha himself which 
was so radically different from anything that appeared later, in historical 


1. Cf, the information by E, Senart in Album Kern, p, 104, and J, Dahlman, in 
Nirvana (Berlin, 1896) and in Die Sarhkhya Philosophie (Berlin, 1902), Senart’s 
characteristic ‘‘un simple equivalent de brahma” is right, as will be seen, in regard 
of the MahZy&nistic Nirvana only, 

2. pp. 17; 27, 32-34, 46, 52, 115-116, 125, 129, 132, ete, 
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times, as Buddhism. The consequence of the hypothesis of a simple creed 
preceding historical Buddhism, is an attempt to interpret the latter in the 
light of the former. 

But if all, or almost all, the doctrines contained in our oldest nia 
ments are later inventions, what is it then that Buddha has taught and 
what in the III and II century B.C.—for this is probably the date which 
is assigned to the Pali canon in its final form—was superseded by another, 
reconstructed, Buddhism. We have a definite answer. It is Yoga. This 
only partly solves the difficulty, because if we are asked what Yoga is, we 
are told that one feels uneasy when asked such a question, “arien de plus 
malaise.’ Nevertheless, on the next page, we are informed that Yoga is 
nothing but vulgar magic and thaumaturgy coupled with hypnotic 
practices. This would mean that Buddha was not a follower of some 
philosophic system in the genre of Patafijali’s where the psychology of 
trance plays a conspicuous part for the solution of definite problems, but 

“that he was an ordinary magician who certainly did not think of denying * 
the existence of a soul, or of establishing a psychology without a soul, or 
of béing a pessimist. Not only is it asserted that yéga practices existed 
in India previously to the rise of Buddhism—this, of course, is very 
probable—but it looks as though the author were prepared to maintain 
that Buddhism itself, the genuine Buddhism of Buddha, nay, that even 
the Pali canon, contains nothing but obscure thaumaturgy.? How else 
could one understand the following very explicit deliverances ? *“‘The 
yoga out of which Buddhism was produced had no speculative tendencies” 
(p. 53), i. e. it was “a technical routine in itself quite foreign to every 
moral, religious or philosophic view” (p. 12).2 It was, in a word, magic 


an ND 
1. Asimilar tendency is displayed in another recent book. A. B. Keith, Buddhist 


Philosophy in India and Ceylon (Oxford, 1923). Buddhism is here represented as 
a product of a “‘barbarous age’’ (p. 267), Buddha as a “‘magician of a trivial and 
vulgar kind” (p, 29), Buddhist philosophical conceptions as lacking ‘both system 
and maturity, a fact historically reflected in the Negativism of the MahZyina” (p. 4). 
2, Similar opinions were expressed by H. Beck, ‘Der ganze Buddhismusist durch und 
durch nichts als Yoga”, (Buddhismus, IT, p. 11) Ed, Lehmna (Budhhismus, p. 49). 
“N. Soderblom (La vie future, p, 397.), Fr. Heiler (Die Buddhistiche Versenkung, 
p. 7 et passim). They are all more or less mystics. They imagine to have found in 
Buddhism something congenial with their own emotions, Buddhist mysticism is for 
them hardly distinguishable from Christian devotion, (cp. Heiler, op. cit., p. 51 f. 
p. 61 f., p. 66). The identification of Buddhism and Yoga by M. de la V. P. seems 
to be inspired by quite different feelings; he therefore converts Buddhism into magic 
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and thaumaturgy. “Tn this condition”, i.e. in the condition of a yoga 
without speculative tendencies, “has the Buddhism of the Hinayana 
remained, beginning from the Mahivagga up to Buddhaghosa, viz. it was 
‘'a yoga almost without any alloy” (p. 53).? 


Here we beg leave to remark that the case of Indian philosophy 
would really be a desperate one if a conception so familiar in it, so funda- 
mental, so thoroughly developed in every possible detail, a conception to 
which a whole system is specially devoted, were something vague and 
undefinable. Yoga is defined as concentrated thought (samadhi) or fixing 
the attention on a single point (ekagrati) and doing it persistently (punak 
punah cetasi nivesanam). It is synonymous with dhyana and samapatit which 
mean the same.2 According to a peculiarity of the Sanskrit language all 
‘these terms can be used in an objective sense (karma-saidhana), in an 
instrumental sense (karana-sidhana) or in a locative sense (adhikarana- 


J, Ml. de la Vallee Poussin tries to impress on his readers that he finds himself in 
agreement with M, E. Senart, as far as I.can see, with but little foundation, The 
origin of Buddhism was formerly sought in some kind of Upanisad ideology or some 
Sankhya ideas, M. Senart has shown (R.H.R. mt. 42, p. 345) that the coincidences 
with the yoga of Patafijali are much more numerous and striking, Although this 
work is now proved (by H. Jacobi, see J.A.O.S., 31, I ff.) to be much later than 
M. Senart assumed and, in some points at least, had itself been influenced by 
Buddhism, nevertheless the coincidences pointed out by M. Senart are solid facts. 
which nobody is likely to deny. They can be now supplemented; in that sense 
the yoga ideas have found their way into many other Indian systems as well. 

~~-—Senart’s maim result (ibid. p. 364) I understand to refer to pre-Buddhistic_, 
conditions, 

2. The subtle difference between these terms assumed in Y. S. II 29 and III 2-4, ul, 
"rendered by Prof. J. H. Woods as “‘singleness of intent, contemplation and 
concentration”, as well as the definition of yoga as the “‘restriction of the fluctuations. 
of the mind-stuff" ibid. I 2 are a peculiarity of that system. Prof. M. Anesaki 
and Prof. J. Takakusu, ERE S. V. dhyana, assume that samadhi is the result, arhat- 
ship, and dhyana one of the means. But that is against Ab. Kosabh, ad VIII. 1, 
where samapatit-dhyana ‘concentration’ is distinguished from upapatii-dhyana 
“existence in a mystic world.” That samadht has also a general meaning is clear 
from its position among the citta-maha-bhiimikas where it is defined as citia 
ohagrasas, cf. my Central Conception, p- 100. When concentrated meditation here 
. on earth is contrasted with a birth in an imagined higher world of etémal trance 

the terms samapatti and upapatii are respectively used, the first is explained, as. 
sama-apattt smoms par. hjug-pa, cf. below the opinion of Srflibha, * p. 14. 
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sadhana).+ Yoga and samidhi thus mean either the concentrated thought 
‘itself, as a psychical condition, or this same thought, as the method 
through which the condition has been created, or as the place where it 
‘has been produced, It is usual to apply in the latter sense, as a designation 
of the mystic worlds, where the denizens are eternally merged in trance, 
the term samipatti. It is applicable to all the eight planes of mystic 
existence, of which the denizens are, so to say, born mystics. In this sense 
the term is constrasted with the worlds of gross bodies and carnal desire 
‘( kama-dhiatu ) where the denizens possess thoughts non-concentrated, 
‘disturbed. This is its more general acceptation. In a more special sense 
it is applicable to the four highest planes of existence alone, the immaterial 
worlds (aripa-dhaiu), It then is contrasted with the four lower mystic 
worlds which are specially called the four dhyinas. The word samadhi 
has also a general and a special sense. It can mean the usual faculty of 
concentrated attention, or it may mean cultivated, developed concen- 
tration. It then becomes a mystical power which can transfer the 
meditator into higher worlds and change life altogether. Yoga is usually 
applied in the latter-kind of connotation, but it would not be inconsistent 
- with the spirit of Sanskrit language to use it in all the three senses ; 
( pujyate etaditi yogah, yujyate anena iti yogah, yujyate asminn iti yogah). 
A complaint, if any, can be only about the detailed and subtle precision 
with which this notion is analysed, not about its vagueness. For super- 
natural power the term rddhi is used. But, of course, when concentration 
is supposed to produce supernatural mystic powers, then, by a metaphor, 
the former may be mentioned instead of the latter. The context will 
always indicate to the careful reader what is the meaning intended. 


Very far from being vulgar magic and thaumaturgy, the Buddhist 
teaching about Yoga contains the following philosophic construction 
‘which, in my opinion, the historian of philosophy can neither disregard 
nor fail to appreciate. 


Its fundamental idea consists in the fact that concentrated meditation | 
induces a condition of quiescence. The meditative man is the opposite of | 
the active man. Life is then dissected in its active elements ( sariskaras ) | 
with a view to be one after the other reduced to final quiescence and | 
extinction. 
a — —————————————— 
1. Much of the confusion wrought by the inadequate translation of the term samskara 

is likewise due to a failure of realising its double character, it either means a 
force, samskriyate anena samskarah sam-bhiya-hart, or it means an element, 
samshriyate etad,.samshrtadharma. 
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A personality (pud gala), in which other systems imagine the presence 
‘of a permanent spiritual principle, a soul (tmz), is in reality a bundle of 
elements or forces (sariskara-samiha) and a stream of thought (santana). 
It contains nothing permanent or substantial; it is anatma. This means 
‘that, according to the general idea of radical pluralism, the spiritual part 
of an individual consists of separate elements (dharma), just as its physical 
frame consists of atoms.1 Although separate, these elements are linked 
together by causal laws (hetu-pratyaya). Some of them always appear 
simultaneously, they are satellites (sahabhiz). Or they follow one another 
dn consecutive-moments, they are then homogeneous (nisyanda-phala); 
they constitute chains of moments (ksana-santina). The law of causation 
is therefore called the law of dependently-together-origination (pratitya- 
sam-utpada). The number of psychical elements (ariipino-dharmih) at 
every given moment of an individual life is variable. It may be very 
‘considerable, because undeveloped, dormant faculties are also reckoned 
as actually present. This circumstance has even provoked gibes from the 
side of Sautrantikas in regard to the impossibility of an actual co-existence 
of so huge a quantity of separate elements at a single moment. However 
some of them are constant, always present every moment, others appear 
only under certain conditions. Faculties of ten different kinds? are supposed 
always to be present. They are termed the general faculties (citta-maha- 
.bhimika). Among them we find the faculty of concentration samadhi or 
yoga. They are morally indifferent.. To them are added either a certain 
number of faculties morally good, or a certain number of faculties morally 
bad. But not only do the elements which combine in one moment vary in 
number, they can vary also in intensity (utkarsa). In a certain individual,® 
‘at a certain time, a certain element may predominate, while in another 


1... The theory of separate elements (dharma) is expounded in detail by Prof. O. Resen- 
berg, ‘Problems of Buddhist Philosophy’ (now translated into German from Russian 
by his widow (Heideberg 1924) and also by myself in my seats Conception of 
Buddhism’ (London, 1923. R.A.S.). 

2. Yasomitra, ad. Ab. Koga II. 40, computes that, if in the first moment 27 pe 
are present, there will be 486 elements in the sixth one, and so on, iit anania- 
dvavya (Praninah) pratisantaina-Sarivaksane bhavanti. If these- elements were 
resistent stuff, says Vasubandhu, there would be not enough room for them in the 
whole universe, 


3. Cf, the tables appended to my ‘Central Conception’, p. 100. 
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‘individual or at another time in the same individual another element 
‘may reach prominence.1 


Among the constantly present elements, there are two exceedingly 
precious ones which, when given the proper opportunity of full develop- 
ment become predominant and change the character of the individual 
and his moral value altogether. They are the faculty of appreciative 
analysis (praja) and the faculty of concentrating our thoughts upon the 
single point to the exclusion of all other disturbing considerations and 
occurrences, it is just samadhi or yoga. These elements may be quite un- 
developed and insignificant. Prajia is then called mati, but it is the 
same faculty. When fully developed it becomes transcendent wisdom 
(frajna amala). Life in ordinary men is controlled by ignorance (avidya) 
which is the reverse of praj#a, but not its mere absence. It is a separate 
element which can be and, in every ordinary man really is, present at 
the same time ywaith his dormant faculty of wisdom. But it is not a constant 
faculty; it can be suppressed ( frahina ) and thrown out of the mental 
stream altogether which then becomes purified or saintly (arya). 


Now, the moral law or moral progress or moral education of man- 
kind is conceived as a struggle within the stream (saniina) between the 
good (kusala), the noble faculties of man and his bad (akuéala) defiling 
inclinations. Since the elements are ex hypothesi separate and momentary, 
they cannot really influence one another. Nevertheless the presence of 
defiling ignorance and other disturbing qualities makes the whole stream 
impure. All the elements are then impure, even the central element, 
bare consciousness, or pure sensation (vijtiina), becomes affected (klista, 
sasrava). Aspecial law of causation (sarvatraga-hetu) is imagined to 
account for the fact that the elements of the stream are either all of them 
pure in the saint, or all impure (k/ista) in the ordinary man.? 


It is part of the system; it is also a deep belief in all Buddhist 
countries that the noble and sublime faculties will finally, in the long 
run, triumph. The defiling faculties (klesa) are divided into two classes, 
so far as one class can be remedied by insight so to say, by reason, and 
the other by concentrated attention only. The first are called drsti-heya, 
0 
1. We accordingly say ‘(I remember”, ‘‘I wish”, but this does not mean that at the 
moment when I wish I do not think, or that in the moment when I remember I 
do not wish, All mind is regarded consisting at every moment of an assemblage of 
mental atoms, faculties (samskara) elements (dharma). 
2. Ab. Koéa, II, 54, 57; 1V, 12. 


‘the other bhavani-heya.t It is of course a natural, and even a trivial, fact 
that some of our shortcomings and vices can be éradicated by knowledge, 
and others by concentrated attention only. But the faculty of concentration, 
if fully developed, has a greater force.2 It then becomes a mystic power. 
Tt can stop life altogether. In the path of salvation, it is the last and 
most decisive step. It can also transfer the individual into a higher plane 
of existence. He is then reborn or transferred into the realm of ethereal 
(accha, bhisvara)§ bodies, into the sphere of purified matter (ripa-dhitu), 
or into the still higher regions of pure spirits (ariipa-dhitu). 


~ Here we forsake the ground of reality and enter into the worlds of 
the mystic. From this point of view, existence is divided into three 
different spheres. The division is in reality bipartite, into the mystic 
worlds (sam1-patti) and into the non-mystic ones, i. e. our gross worlds of 
carnal desire, (kama-dhiiu). The latter includes the hells, earth and the 
lower heavens, where the gods are living and enjoyingsthemselves in a 
very human way. The position which is assigned to the gods in this 
sphere is very characteristic for the Buddhist as well as for the Jaina 
religions. These gods are not superior beings in a moral sense. For the 
_sake of moral progress and salvation, the condition of man is preferable. 
Speaking technically, the gods of the kiama-dhiiu represent assemblages of 
elements of all the 18 categories (dhitu). Not a single of them is brought 
to a standstill by yoga. They are full of passions and are superior to man 
by their power, but not by their conduct. The mystic worlds are further 
divided into two classes, those in which the denizens possess ethereal 
bodies and those in which they have no physical frame, The faculty of 
concentration (samadhi, yoga) has here attained predominance; it has 
become the central element; the others are their satellites. Imagination 
has built up above the heavens of the carnal gods a series of mystic 
worlds. They correspond exactly to the degrees of trance which are 


1. Ab. Koga, I, 40. 

2. When samadhi has reached full development, it becomes the predominant element 
in the bundle of elements (saynsakivasamiha) which make up an individual, The 
single term samadhi may then be used for this element together with its satellites, 
it then becomes synonymous with the individual or his 5 skandhas, cp. Ab, Kogabh 
ad VIII, 1. The same applies to the developed prajia. 

3. Cp. Ab. Kogabh, ad II, 12, 

4, The higher planes of these carnal gods, however, are morally purer than the lower 
ones; they gradually approach to the still higher moral standard of the worlds of 
trance, cp. Ab. Koéga. III, 70. ana Gg : < os 
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gradually reached or Supposed to be reached, by the mystic. The purely 
spiritual realms ( aripa-dhitu) are four. Their denizens are merged in 

_ contemplation (samipaiti ) of some unique idea, either the idea of the 
infinity of space, or of the infinity of thought, or of the void, or ina. 
dreamy semi-conscious state. Their condition is nearly catalepsy, a state 
where consciousness is quite arrested. The worlds of ethereal bodies are 
also four in number, exactly corresponding to the initial four degrees of 
trance (dhyana) and are accordingly designated as the worlds of the 
first, the second, the third and the fourth dhyana. 


Whereas our material frame consists of elements of 18 kinds,. 
four of them are in abeyance in the worlds of ethereal bodies. The 
sense-data of smell and taste and the corresponding two sets of 
sensations do not exist. It is because these beings do not want any 
hard food, no food which is taken piecemeal, chewed and swallowed. 
Their nutrition is spiritual. Here imagination evidently is founded 
upon the fact that the mystic, when deeply engaged in meditation, 
forgets all about his meals. Therefore olfactory and gustatory 
sense-data lose their raison d’etre. They are by the mystic power of 
yoga extinct altogether. But the physical organs, the nose and the 
tongue remain, because, their absence would make the body ugly. 
All the bodies are beautiful, one is mutilated. Their faculties of 
sight and audition are un-limited; they possess divya-caksuh and 
divya-srotram.2 Their tactile sensations are the same as the charater- 
istic agreeable feeling of bodily ease and lightness (prasrabdht) 
which produces levitation in the mystic. Their movements are, 
therefore, extremely swift and dexterous., But the faculties of smelling 
and taste are absent altogether, because their food is immaterial.. 

—They have no need for clothes,? they are born with a light ethereal . 
covering that lasts all their very long life through. Neither do they 
want any dwellings. Every new born finds a house provided for him 
by karma, i.e. by nature. The phenomenon of sex is spiritualised.. 
The bodies are without the members of physical procreation. This 
does not make them mutilated. Gross sexual passion does not exist 

-at all. But total indifference does-neither exist.. The feelings are 
delicate. The birth of a new being is quite free from all pain and 


I, Ab. Koéa, I, 30, III, 39. 

2, They have, as a monk in Mongolia expressed himself. in a conversation with me,- 
- telescopes and telephones. f 

3. Ab. Kosa, III, 70. 
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filth. The new born child does not come out of the matrix of a 
female, it is apparitional (upapaduka). Those who happen to be 
nearest to the place of his birth are his parents.1 No government, a 
of course, is needed in such a community, because there are no 
crimes, no gross passions. Total absence of passion would mean total 
absence of volitions, and this, according to the Indian conceptions, 
would stop life altogether; it would be Nirvana. But all the feelings 
have a mild form. The feeling of hatred (pratigha) is totally absent. 
Other feelings are veiled indifference (nivria-avyakr ta).® 


” The imagination of the man who has drawn this picture, whether 
it be Buddha or another, seems to have been guided by the idea that 
manual work is the curse of humanity. Therefore a state is imagined 
where there is no need for it, because food, clothes and homes are 
naturally provided. The other debasing feature of mankind, the gross 
sexuality of love, is quite absent. Thus from the three incentives of 
human action on earth, wealth, love and duty (artha-kama-dharma) the 
last alone continues its unimpeded sway in the mystic world. However, 
there is no absolute equality between the denizens. There are lofty and 
ordinary characters. The quality of being a “‘worldling” (prihagjana) 
can occasionally appear in these regions. At least some of the schools 
are quarrelling about this question.4 The details of this picture have 
given rise to a great deal of controversy, and even now we can come 
across Buddhist monks who will, with extraordinary vivacity, debate 
some of the moot points. 


The Abhidharma discusses the question whether in order to possess 
all supernatural forces existing in the mystic worlds it is a necessary 
condition to be born in them or whether it is possible to possess them 


1. Ab. Koga, III, 71, 

2. Ibid, IIL, 98. 

3. A full account of the Buddhist heavens and their disstesbel is given in Prof. H. Kirfel, 
Die Kosmographie der Inder (Bonn, 1920), p. 190 ff, but their connection with the 
degrees of absorption in yoga-meditation is mentioned only in regard to the 
4 sampattis on p. 198, Cp, also B, C, Law, Heaven and Hell (Calcutta, 1925). 

4, The V&tsfputriyas explained the fact that person having reached in a higher world 
the condition of a Saint (@rya) could sometimes nevertheless fall back into ordinary 
humanity and become again a common worldling, by the circumstance that some 
element of this common worldliness (prihagjamaiva) was left dormant in him, it 
had not been quite eradicated at the time when he became a saint, cp. Ab. Kogabh. 
I 40. II 40. 
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even while living here on earth, in the realm of gross bodies. We find. 
the following answer! : 


There are beings living here on earth in the realm of gross: 
bodies (kama-dhiiu), and there are others living in the first, second. 
and higher worlds of ethereal bodies (prathama-dhyinadi), They are 
all possessors of a body, of a faculty of vision and of corresponding. 
visible objects. Is it a necessary rule, that body, sight and object 
should all belong to the same plane of existence or are such beings 
possible whose sight and objects are those of another world than. 
their body ? We answer, that different combinations of each element 
are possible. 


“If a being is born on earth and he contemplates surrounding. 
objects with his usual sense of vision all the three elements will 
belong to the same sphere, But if this very man will acquire that 
mystical power of vision, which is characteristic of the first world 
of trance, then the combination will change. The body and the 
surrounding objects will remain the same as before, but the faculty 
of vision and the corresponding sensations will be those which are 
characteristic of the first world of trance. If, in addition to that,, 
he will attain a degree of mystic concentration where all objects 
are changed, then the body remaining on earth, his faculty of 
vision, his visual sensations and his external world will all be 
those of the mystic...... This being, still remaining in the plane of 
gross bodies, may acquire the faculty of vision characteristic of the 
second and higher worlds. Corresponding combinations will then. 
arise which can easily be imagined by the analogy of what has been. 
stated,..,.. Further if a denizen of the first mystic world would_ 
contemplate the surrounding objects with his own faculty of vision, 
then all the elements will belong to his own plane of existence, But 
if he will look down upon the plane of existence below him, then. 
his body, his sight and his sensations will remain his own, though 
his objects will belong to another plane. The denizen of the first. 
mystic world may acquire the sight-power characteristic of the 
second mystic world, and so on, The corresponding combinations 
may easily be imagined, 

‘‘However there is a limitation. The faculty of vision cannot 


ee 
J, Condensed from Ab. Kogabh pp. 88, 14-90-7 (B.B.XX), cp. M. de la V. P’s 
translation, pp. 93 ff. 
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be that of a lower plane than the body, (there can be no ethereal 
‘bodies with a gross faculty of vision), but there can be a gross body 
with a mystic power of vision. Ordinary men with an ordinary 
power of vision do not perceive the higher worlds, but the denizens 
of the higher worlds might perceive what is going on in the gross 
worlds, if they care to. The organ of vision, connected with a certain 
‘body, can appertain either to its own plane of existence, or to a 
higher one, it can never descend to a lower plane. But the visible 
-objects and visual sensations either belong to the same plane as the 
‘body or to a lower one, never toa higher one. The same refers to 
the faculty of audition. As to the faculties of touch, smell and taste, 


they always belong to the same plane of existence as that of their 
body. 


These speculations help us to understand the Buddhist denial of 
‘personal identity. The separate elements combining in a personality 
may even be such as normally belong to different planes of existence. 
Determined by actual observation these elements, by an effort of 
imagination, are transferred to a higher plane where they continue 
to combine under changed circumstances according to the same laws 
of evolution, elan vital or karma, which were settled by the analysis 
of actual facts. The work of philosophy here resembles a mathe- 
‘matical computation. Being given a certain change in the axiom 
of existence, e. g. the necessity of food, clothing and homes being in 
abeyance, what will be the consequent changes in all the formulas 


of personal existence ? This is also clearly seen out of the following 
discussion in the Abhidharma.? 


“It has been determined that 18 kinds (dhaiw) of elements 
‘are cooperating in making up life in all the three spheres of exis- 
tence. It is then asked how many cooperate in the whole worlds 
of gross bodies, how many in the worlds of ethereal bodies, and how 
many in the spiritual worlds. It is answered—18 in the first, 14 in 
the second and 3 in the last. All the 18 elements combine in creating 
life in the sphere of gross bodies. “‘They combine” means that they 
are inseparable from it, they constitute this world. In the plane of 
ethereal bodies, the fragrant and savoury stuff, as well as the corres» 
ponding sensations (vijmana) are excluded. They represent physical 


“3h SEEMS RAINE AARON ie GG MAGTGE GEES cea kts ae ne 


_ 1, Condensed from Ab. Koga. bh. pp. 92. 2-53.8 (B.B.XX). cp. M. de la V. P's 
_ translation p. 54 ff, 


es 


2. Op. the tables in Central Conception, p. 97, 
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food (kavalt-kara-thara). . But ethereal bodies belong to beings who 
can live without such food; they have no desire for it. The olfactory 
and gustatory sensations are thus absent, because their objects—that 


physical food which contains the fragrant and savoury stuff—do 
not exist. 


“Objection : But in this case neither the resistant stuff would 
exist in these worlds, since it is also a part of the nutriment stuff ? 


“‘Answer : That part of it alone exists which is not nutriment. 


“Objection : The fragrant and the savoury stuffs are in the 
same condition (a part of them is not nutriment) ? 


“‘Answer : The resistant stuff is necessary as a support for the 
sense faculties, as a support for the bodies and as clothes for them. 
But for the fragrant and savoury stuffs there is no necessity, because 
there is no physical food. Therefore, since the instinct for such food 
is absent, neither do the corresponding stuffs exist (i.e. they are not 
produced by karma). The case of the resistant stuff is different. 


“Opinion of Srilabha : If some body here (on earth) by 
concentrated meditation reaches ecstasy, he continues to see colours, 
to hear sounds and his sense of touch is agreeably affected by some 
special tangible stuff which is produced simultaneously with the 
production in him of a high degree of levitation (prasrabdhi), but 
odours and tastes are in abeyance. For this reason, when beings are 
reborn in these worlds of trance, the first three sense data exist, but 
smells and tastes are absent.’’ 


It is seen out of this passage that the conditions of life in the 
‘sphere of ethereal bodies are imagined by transferring personal mystic 
vexperiences into a separate plane of existence. 


A very interesting discussion then follows about that driving force 
.of nature called karma which, in this connection, corresponds to our 
‘conception of evolution, or elan vital.+ = 


It produces, according to a regular plan and answering to 
“necessities, all the varieties of life in the plane of gross bodies and 
" mutatis mutandis in the imagined planes of existences constructed accord- 

_ing to mystic experiences. . 
ree ee 
1. What confusion arises from a wrong translation of the term karma appears clearly 
_ from M. de ja V. P.’s translation of this passage, Ab. Koga II 30, p. 56. “Quelle 
est la cause de la naisgance d’un organe, sinon un certain acte aommande’ par un 
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Such is the theory of Yoga in Hinaydna. It is quite different in 
Mahayana where the philosophic foundation is different, All the devices 
which are employed for helping the mind to concentrate upon a single 
point are more or less the same in all philosophic systems. There is 
absolutely nothing Buddhistic in them.t The psychological fact of 
concentration which is at the bottom of them is a very simple one.? 
When carried on systematically they induce special mystic states of 
mind. Patajijali has given their explanation according to the principles 
of Sankhya philosophy. In Hinayana Buddhism, they are explained 
'n a manner fitting the system of radical pluralism, i. e. that theory of 
separate elements ( dharma) which has been established with a view to 
their gradual extinction in Nirvana. Very characteristic for Buddhism 
is the system of heavens or paradises in which, at their middle and 
highest stages, imaginary beings are lodged, who are also called gods, 
but are nothing but born mystics, beings in whom the condition of 
trance is a natural one. This distinguishes Buddhism from all other 
religions and philosophical systems.$ It is also inseparable from the 

desir relatif a cet organe.*’ ‘his can only mean that there has been once upon a 
time, a man who evidently did not possess this organ, or did possess no organs at all, 
but he manifested a desire to possess some and committed an action in consequence, 
After that all men, who peacefully existed without any organs at all, suddenly 
acquired them. No wonder that Indian philosophy, when presented in such a garb. 
ceases to be attractive, About karma in Buddhism cp. O, Rosenberg, Problems, XVI. 
1, Fr. Heiler, op. cit, p, 47, following Prof, Rhys Davids, thinks that (brahmanical) 
yoga is predominantly physical and hypnotic, whereas the Buddhist method of 
meditation is intellectual and moral. I would not venture to endorse this opinion, 
In this respect the difference, if any, is negligible, Heiler evidently, overlooks, in 
his Buddhist fervour, the devotion to God (ISvara-praridhana) of the brahmanical 
Yogi. The process of moral purification of the latter is very vividly described by 


Prof, S, N. Dasgupta, The Study of Patafijali, p. 142 ff, (Calcutta, 1920) and. 
his other works, 


2. The late Prof. O. Rosenberg has himself practised some yoga-meditation in a Zen 
Monastery in Japan, He used to compare the agreeable feeling of ease which he 
then experienced to the effect produced by music, especially when executed personally, 
Attention is then fixed and a light feeling of ecstasy makes you forget all troubles. 
of life. The warlike Samurai before going to war used to go through a course of 
yoga-experiences in some Zen monastery, and this had the most beneficial influence: 
upon their moral condition in strengthening their courage and endurance, 


3, It is interesting to note that the gods of Epicurus are also quiescent, inactive and. 
also possess ethereal bodies of a special atomic structure, 


Celt, .) 

conception of the Hinaydnist Nirvana, or the so-called Nirvana of the 

Sravakas. According to the teaching of some schools the highest cata- 

leptic states of trance are eternal (asarnskrta), i.e. they do not differ from 
- Nirvana.! But, according to the majority of schools, Nirvana is beyond 

even that. It is the absolute limit of life, the extinction even of this kind 

of the thinnest vestige of consciousness which is still left in the highest 

of all imaginable worlds of cataleptic trance. 


III. MYSTIC INTUITION (YOGA-PRATYAKSA) 


Apart from the above described general function of Yoga, there 
is another special kind of it, the subjective counterpart of the first. It 
then appears as the mystic intuition of the true condition of the universe. 
The Buddhist saint is supposed, in a moment of mystic illumination, 
suddenly to perceive the whole construction, with its gross and mystic 
worlds, as vividly as if it were a direct sense perception. As a psycho- 
logical process, it is equally taught in Hinayana and in Mahayana, 
but its content, the picture which reveals itself at this moment, is quite 
_ different in both systems. It corresponds to their theoretical parts, to the 
system of pluralism which is taught in Hinay4na and to the monist view 
which is the central conception of Mah@y4na, as will be seen later on. 
For, although a sudden illumination, it does not come without 
preparation. The future saint has gone through a long course of moral 
training and he has carefully studied all the details of the philosophic 
construction, when in the moment of sudden illumination what he had 
before tried to understand only theoretically, comes up before him with 
the vivacity of living reality. Beginning with this moment he is a saint, 
all his habits of thought are changed. He directly views the universe 
as an infinite continuity of single moments in gradual evolution towards 
. final extinction. In Mahayana, the Bodhisattva sees directly or feels 
inwardly, quite another picture, corresponding to the theoretical teach- 
ing of that religion. The path towards salvation is therefore divided in 
a preliminary path of accumulating merit ( sambhara-mir ga ), ina 
subsequent course of training ( pra Joga-mar ga ) and in the path of 
illumination (drsti-mirga).? The latter is momentary. It is technically 


1. Cp. Kathi-vathhu, VI 4. The yogacaras likewise reckon catelepsy among the 
asamskyia elements. 

2. Mrs. CG. Rhys Davids Le ae ae Aig p. 256, n. 2)’ calls it a ‘mental 
awakening”, ‘“‘intellectual conversion”, ‘‘a certain vantage-point for mind and 
heart from which the Promised Land of Nirvana was caught sight of, and the fact 
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called perception of the four thuths, such perception being the exclusive 
. ‘property of the saint (arya).. , Therefore they are called the four, truths 
of the Saint (aryasya satyini). They express: the general view that there 
_is_aphenomenal existence (duhkha), its driving force (samudaya), there 
-will be final extinction (nirodha), and there is a path towards it (mirga). 
In this general form the four truths are accepted by all Indian systems.? 
> There is absolutely nothing Buddhistic in them. Their.meaning changes 
according to the content which is put into them, according to what 
is understood under phenomenal life (dubkha)? and under. extinction 
(nirvina).° > Within the pale of Buddhism, these ‘conceptions have, ata 
‘certain date, undergone a radical change. In early Buddhism they 
‘correspond to a pluralistic universe, in Mahayana to a monistic one.® 


In Hinayana, the process of illumination is described as a double 
moment, it consists in a moment of feeling and a moment of knowledge. 
The feeling is satisfaction (ksanti-ruct), after which in the next follow- 
ing moment comes intuition, the vision of the elements of existence 
(dharma-jitina). The intuition refers at first to the surrounding gross 

. world, and then, as is always the case, it is transferred to the imagined 
. worlds of trance (anvaya-jitina). Thus in sixteen consecutive moments* 
. the intuition of the future saint has run through the whole universe, 
ats real and imaginary worlds, and has viewed them in the light of four 
stages of their evolution towards quiescence The supreme moment of 
illumination is the central point of the teaching about the path to 


‘ salvation. An enormous literature, especially in Mah&yana, is devoted 
, to this conception of mystic intuition.5 


emmeme nse 


_ of impermanence first discerned”, “*Under ihe fact of impermanence” the theory of 
the impermanent dharmas must be evidently understood, A poetical description of 
dysii-marga, which is the same as srota-apaitiphala, is fourd in D, N. 1. 76 ff. 

_ 1, About the ‘four truths” in Nyaya-Vaisesika see below. 
It is samshava-duhkhata or parvinima-duhkhata the coonterpart of asamshyta= 
nivodha, cp, Ab. Kosabh. VI. 3, This kind of duhkha is much nearer to our 
;, ordinary conception of joy..than of suffering, 


_-In Nyt ‘yas Vaisegika the yogim perceives at that moment of ifhoaiiivetiege the 
atoms and all categories directly, cp. Prasastp., p. 187. 7. 2 


About, the 16 moments ep. Ab. Kosa, VI. 18, 25 ff. and M. de la V. Vp. in his 
edition of Madhy. vi, p. 497 n. 4 


The Lext book for the study of this, part of Mahity7na is the Abhisamay7lenk7ra 
of, Maitreya-Asafiza, of which 21.Indian.commentaries alone existed besides a 


oni huge indigenous ‘Tibetan literatute, Among the seat of the “yellow caps” the 
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When in later times the study of Abhidharma has been superseded 
by the study of logic and epistemology, the mystic perception of the 
“saint has retained its place among the ‘different categories Of direct 
“cognition which were then established. Direct cognition was then 
“defined 4 as containing no synthetic thought ( kalpant podha). It was pure 
sensation which could apprehend an indefinite moment Of ‘sensation 
“only. ‘The four truths, i.e. ontology, were ‘at first studied and ascertained 
by sound” logic (praminena viniscita) and then suddenly perceived as 
: vividly as A grain of corn on the palm of the handt The number of 
moments was then reditced to three. In the M#dhyamika system, where 
logic was denied altogether, the preparation consisted in a course of 
negative dialectic, aftet which the intuition of thé transcendental truth 
springs up as an inward conviction (pratyatma-vedya).2 In -both’ the 
philosophic systems which are represented in Buddhism—the pluralism 
of the Hinayana and the monism of Mahayana—there is‘a course of 
' preparation and meditation and a moment of suddet’ illumination. 


If we now try to answer the question about the age and the history 
of this Buddhist doctrine of Yoga, we must, first of all wholly appreciate 
_. the fact that it is an inseparable, inherent part of the pluralistic universe 

_ of separate elements (dharma) gradually evolving towards extinction. 


chief commentary studied is the Lam-rim-chen-po by the great Tson-kh-pa, partly 
translated into Russian by G. Tsibikoff. 

1. Cp. NyZya-bindu and ttk4, p. 11 (B.B. VII). 

"2. Madhy. vi. p. 493-11. 

' 3. According to H. Bergson (De lintuition philosophique) every great philosopher has 

once had a vision of the universe to which he then remains faithful the rest of his 
life in a series of attempts to formulate it ever clearer and clégrer. This will then 
be the drsti-marga of that philosopher. In the life of Kant, it will be the time 
when after the year of literary activity and meditation, the central conception of 
the Critique of Pure Reason revealed itself to him and he then wrote, ‘‘das Jahr 
69 gab m'r grosses Licht.” The rest of his life was indeed spent in repeated attempts 
at a clear formulation of that vision. The preceding study and meditation were, so 
to say, his sambhara and prayogamarga. 

4. It has been supposed that the four dhyanas are of an earlier date than the four 
samapattis, cp. Heiler, op. cit, p. 43 ff. The conception of ethereal existences in 
the Rupa-dh7tu as consisting of 14 dhatus only, because, they did not want any 
physical food is evidently a rationalisation of the myth about the descent of man 
from one of the Buddhist mystic worlds where the denizens fed on samadhi, cre 

_-D.N. II. 84 ff. The full theory prosably existed at the time of the Pali Canon, 
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‘The possibility is not excluded, as we have stated elsewhere,” that the 
germ of this theory is older than Buddha himself. In any case there is 
no historically authenticated Buddhism without this theory, without the 
mystic worlds and, its inherent part, the philosophic and moral aim; all 
sorcery and thaumaturgy, the Brahmanical sacrifices not excepted, were 
strongly condemned by Buddha. They were considered as one of the 
cardinal sins.2 The details of the condition in the worlds of the mystic 
and the degrees of mystic concentration have always given opportunities 
to much scholastic controversy between the schools. We can safely assert 
that within the pale of Hinayana Buddhism there is no place for trivial 
sorcery.? 
iw psychology of trance is indeed a characteristic feature of 
many Indian systems, not of Buddhism alone. It appears almost in- 
evitably in that part of every Indian system which is called ‘‘the path’” 

(marga) in which the means of a transition out of the phenomenal world 
into the Absolute are considered. With the exception of the orthodox 

' Mimarnsakas and the materialists, every system in the part, but not in 
others, contains a certain amount of mysticism. The Jainas had their 
teaching about Yoga. Even the realistic and theistic Naiyayikas, when 
feeling it difficult to explain the transition into the Absolute, i.e., from 

 samhsara into nirvana, have recourse not to God, but to Yoga.* owen 
just as the European mind is not altogether and always free from 
mysticism, so is the Indian mind not at all necessarily subject to it. 

_ Not to, speak about numerous materialistic doctrines, the orthodox 

Mimirnsakas themselves held about Yoga an opinion which probably 

represents just what all of us, so far as we are not mystics, think about 

it, viz. that Yoga is sheer imagination, just as any other ordinary 
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1. Central Conception, p. 65 ff. 
2; Gp. the article on Buddhist Magic in ERE where mysticism, magic and popular 
’ superstition are not sufficiently distinguished, In the Brahmajalasutta, D.N.I. 9 ff., 

we have a long list of superstitions and magical practices, a)l strongly condemned, 

3. If every supernatural world or power, imagined by the mystic is represented as 
magic, then of course Hfnayana will be full of magic, but Christianity, especially 
that which believes in miracles, will neither escape a similar reproach. The tddhis 
and abhijfias should therefore, be more properly characterised as mystical imagined 
powers, with the proviso that ‘of the reality or unreality of the mystic’s world we 
know nothing.” (B. Russell, External World, 1922, p. 20). Very interesting are the 
explanations, and a certain vindication, of the Buddhist supernatural cognitions and 
powers by Fr. Heiler, op. cit. pl. 33 ff. 

4, Alsoyt the place Yoga occupies in the system of NvSya Vaisesika see below, 
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_ fantasticism.1 Considering that the Mimirhsakas are the oldest philoso- 
phical system in India whose roots go down into the Vedic age, we at 


once can measure the exact value of the “historical method” which finds _ 


it highly improbable that in India, at the time of salar, nothing but 
vulgar magic and thaumaturgy could exist. 


It is the common lot of every philosophy or religion to reach a 


point where further explanation becomes impossible. A higher and — 
mystical principle is then invoked, because the usual methods have | 


failed to give satisfaction. With Descartes and Leibnitz it is God, with 


many Indian systems, it is Yoga as a mystical power. An appeal to this ! 


power plays a considerable part in Buddhism, but not otherwise. 


IV. BUDDHA?’S BELIEF IN PERSONAL IMMORTALITY 
tad Additional arguments in favour of an unphilosophic primitive 
Buddhism are derived from the occurrence in the Pali Canon of the 


word “immortal” among the epithets of Nirvana, the interpretation of’ 


the passages where Buddha is reported to have given no answer at all 
-when questioned about Nirvana, the occurrence in later Biases of 
the term reality (vastu) in connection with Nirvana. é 

A short examination of the value of these additional arguments will 
not be out of place. 

The practical as well as the theoretical part of Buddhism converge 
Bowards the idea of an extinction of all the active forces of life in the 
Absolute. This Absolute, Nirvana, accordingly receives in emotional 
‘passages an overwhelming” mass of epitheta ornantia among which the 
term “place of immortality” occurs several times. But what is this 
immortality ? Is it the immortality of Vedic times ? The blissful 
existence among the forefathers in heaven ?2 Or is this hypothetical 


1. Cf. Slokavrt., on pratyaksasttra, 32. 
2, M. de la V. P. evidently thinks that all religious developments start with an idea 


of a surviving immortal soul, a theory that has been exploded as far as Indian 
religions are concemed. Dr, Paul Tuxen in the Det Klg. Danske Videnskabernes 
selskab Hist-phil, Meddleseer, II 5 Forestillingen om Sjaelen i Rigveda, In 
the oldest Upanisads the surviving homunculus is represented as a congeries of 
5 elements which disolve at death and then a new combination of them springs 
‘into being. It is not impossible to see in them the forerunners of the Buddhist 
5 skandhas. The idea of a soul, in our acceptation of the term, appears in the 
mectrica] Upanigads and is contemporancous with the rise of Savikhya and Jainism, 


_- 
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ae atalae possi a like the agate: of Amitabha ? ig Or pee : 
like the paradise of later Visnuism? Not the slightest. indication, Because 
indeed the word occurs only as an epithet of Nirvana—annihilation. 
There is no deficiency} as we have seen, of paradises in the Buddhistic 
outlook. But Nirvana is beyond all imaginable spheres, it is the absolute 
limit. , The words “immortal place” simply means changeless, lifeless and 
deathless condition, for it is explained as meaning a place where there 
is neither birth (i.e. rebirth ) nor death (i.e. repeated death).1 People | 
enter paradise by being reborn in it, they disappear for ever in Nirvana 
by ee extinct. ; 
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V. “WAS BUDDHA ‘AN AGNOSTIC > 


} 


Another additional argument is drawn. out of a new interpretation. 
of very well-known passages in the Canon where Buddha is reported to- 
have answered a series of metaphysical questions by sheer silenc. It is 
literally an argument a silentto, Considering these questions more closely, 
we see that they are metaphysical questions, such as : is the world. 
beginningless or has jt a beginning, is it finite or infinite, what is the 
condition of the saint after death, this last question meaning, what is tlié* 
nature of the Absolute, When these questions were addressed to Buddha 
on a certain occasion by a certain interlocutor, it has once happened 
that either no answer at all was forthcoming, or it was ‘declared that the 
questions were futile. Scholars, Indian and European, ancient and 
modern, did not find much difficulty in harmonizing this ‘occasional’ 
“agnosticism” with the main lines of the teachings of the Pali Canon.. 
So scholars went all the length of comparing these reserved questions’ 


with a series of topics declared insoluble in modern critical philosophy. 
There is indeed some similarity.2 


probably also with some kind of pre-Buddhistic Buddhism, cf, H. Jacobi, Gotte- 
sidee, p. 7 ff, and my Central Conception, p. 65 ff. te 

1, The epithet ‘place of immortality’? is also used in connection with Ni invena in. 
Brahmanical systems which adopt a lifeless Nirvana,, cf, Vatryayana,, (ed, Vizian) 
p. 30, It means a place where there is no death, it does not mean a place 
where there is eternal life, It is, likewise called a place where there is no birth, 
‘‘na-jayati, na jiyati, na miyati ti amatam, ti. vuccats”* (Comm, Khuddaka, 
Ps 180), just as birth always means rebirth, death -means) aeitezated, death, che, 
Oldenberg, Buddha, p. 46, 


They are questions which “human reason in its natural progress must necessarily 


o> 
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However M. de la Valle'e’ Poussin explains Buddha’s silence by" 
_ his" incapacity in the philosophical field. He did not know what to’ 
answer !* He was prepared to’ answer the question’ of the existence of” 
an eternal soul ‘in the affirmative if his interlocutor preferred so, if not, ' 
he did not mind denying it (p: 119). This is confirmed by a reference’ 
to Kumaralibha who is quoted by Vasubandhu in the course of a very 
long discitssion about the cardinal tenet of all Buddhists, the “personalists’”: 
(pud galavidins) not excluded, i.e. the nonexistence of a substantial soul." 
This tenet is discussed here in a masterly way with perfect clearness’ 
and every possible detail.2 Buddha denies an‘ eternal soul aS against 
the eternalist, but, maintains .moral responsibility as against the 
materialist. Both extr emes are declared to be follies against which the 
doctrine of Buddha is directed. He has sought and found a “middle 
path” which evades the dangers of both extremes. How then could:such 
a categorical denial and emphatic protest against two extremes be turned’ 
into a connivance in them? This is as much a riddle as the conversion 
‘of the Pali Canon into a manual o! fthaumaturgy. It would be interesting 

_ to know when did Buddha “‘teach to some persons the existence of self ‘gh 
(p. 119), 4 ie., a full blown atmavida-or satkayadrstt ? 


“y 
Te § + 


} In many systems, ancient and modern, eastern and western, the 
reality in itself, the path of reality, is declared to be something in- 
cognisable. It is, therefore, quite natural to find in the sétra literature, 
where the style of popular discourses is adopted, the device of impressing. 
upon the audience the mystic-character of the Absolute by silence. The, 
Mahiyina sitras do not tarry in characterising it as ‘“‘unspeakable”, 
*‘unknowable”, ‘‘undefinable” etc. A long discussion about the essence- 
of the absolute is given in the Vimalakirti-sitra. The question is tackled : 
from different sides, and when Vimalakirti is at length asked’ to~ 
summarise, he remains silent, whereupon Bodhisattva Manjugri exclaims, 
“Well done. well done, non-duality is truly above words !”8 
encounter’, (Kant, Critique of Pure Reason, transl. by Max Miller, p. 340) 
Sp. O. Franke, Kant u. die altindische Philosophie, in ‘‘Zur Erinnérong: an” 
Emanuel Kant” (Halle, 1904), p. 137-8. 

1, The-same explanation is given by B. Keith, op. cit., p. 63." 

2. Translated‘by My'de la V. P. in the Ist volume of his Abhidharmakoésa, pp. 128 
.» ff. and by me in the Bulletin de l’Academie. ‘des Scierices de ot 1919, PP. 
823 fF. buiecigr , 

be Cf. Suzuki, MahZyana, p. 106-7. 2 
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Nor is this feature limited to Buddhist literature. The Vedantins 
resorted to the same device when wishing to bring home the transcen- 
dental character of their advaita-brahma. Sankara reports a case when - 
the question about the essence of Brahma was reiterated three times 
without eliciting any answer.1 ‘At last, when it was asked, “Why don’t 
you answer ?? The reply was, ‘I do answer (sc. by silence), but you do 
not understand. me.” Is it permissible to draw the conclusion that - 
Vimalakirti and those meh to whom Sankaracarya refers had themselves 
no reasoned opinion about ‘the Absolute or that they were quite in- 
different and prepared to answer just as the questioner preferred, in the 
affirmative or in the negative ?2 


‘VI. THE POSITION OF THE LATER SCHOOLS 
OF THE HINAYANA 


M. de la ‘Vallée Poussin insists that in order to escape obscurity 
we must construct an outline ( ‘‘un sche'ma d’ensemble ) of the history of 
Buddhism, that this outline must harmonize with the general conception 
we have about,the history of ancient India,? and that questions of detail 
become at once settled, if they find their place in this historical outline _ 
(p. XX). This scheme seems to be the following one. There was in the 
beginning a simple faith in soul and immortality and a primitive teaching 
of an indefinite character, mainly of obscure magic. After that a mixed 
period supervefed when this simple creed was contaminated with confused 
ideology, and this allows us to ask the question whether Buddhism at ’ 
that period was not agnosis. At last Buddhism received a superstructure 
of inane scholasticism and we have a scholastic period in Buddhism, just 
as we have one in mediaeval Europe. 

i eee ae ever eae eRe Re oe UT ee 

LS Ado V. Se 111542517. 

2. Vasubandhu (Ab. Kosa, V 22) reports that it was a rule of dialectics at the time of 
Buddha to answer by silence these questions which were wrongly formulated, e. g., 
all questions regarding the properties of non-existing thing. Prof. H. Oldenberg 
rightly remarks on another occasion, Upanisaden p. 133 “Die eigenste Sprache _ 
dieser Mystik, wie aller Mystik, ist Schweigen.” 

3, This general conception of the history of India is apparently mentioned as imply- 
ing the opinion of the author about the social milieu (p. 107) in which nothing 
but obscure magig could possibly originate, an opinion fully shared by Prof. Keith, 
It would be interesting to know the opinion of both these authors about the milieu 


in which the grammar of Panini, this one of the greatest productions of the human 
mind, originated ! 
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Primitive faith, a period of agnosticism and a period of scholastic- 
ism,—we at once see wherefrom the scheme is borrowed. It is an attempt - 
to construct the history of Buddhism on parallel lines with the history of 
the Western Church, 


What the primitive faith and the supposed agnosticism represent 
we have already seen. 


_ Now what is scholasticism ? It is either (1) philosophy in the 
service of religion or (2) excessive subtlety and artificiality in philoso- 
phical constructions. Buddhism, early or canonic, is contrasted. with 
Buddhism later or scholastic (p. 46).1 -This leads to the supposition that 
the school, e.g. of the Vaibhasikas represented in its teaching something 
substantially different from the early canonical schools. But, as a matter 
of fact, the Vaibhasikas are only the continuators of one of the oldest ; 
schools, the Sarvastivadins. They derive their name from the title of a 
huge commentary upon the canonical works of this school and follow in 
philosophy generally the same lines as did the original school. Quite 
. different is the position of the second school, the Sautrantikas. It is 
really a new school, a precursor or contemporary of that momentous 
change which splits the history of Buddhism into two quite distinct 
periods. It is, therefore, preferable to keep to the broad lines of the old 
division of Buddhism into early or Hinay4na and later or the Mahayana, 
and to admit the existence of a transitional school in the Sautrantikas.2 


We readily think that there was a considerable growth of scholastic- . 
ism in early Buddhism, but it is scholasticism in the second sense. Since 
the simple faith in immortality never existed, it is impossible to speak 
of its being blurred or contaminated by scholasticism. Early Buddhism 
started from a sound philosophical idea of ultimate realities (dharmas). 
Some of these elements are highly artificial constructions. Early Buddhists 
and their continuators, the Vaibhasikas, have paid a heavy tribute to 
that innate tendency of the human mind to infer difference of things 
from a difference of words, The Sautrantikas most decidedly opposed 


1. But on p. 128 M, de la Valle’e Poussin mentions the “nihilist scholasticism” as the 
. scholasticism of the canon, 

2. Another transitional school between HinayZna and Mah‘y4na is the so called 
Satya-siddhi school of Harivarman known only from Chinese sources, cf. Yamakami 
Sogen, Systems of Buddhist Thought, p. 172 ff. (Calcutta, 1912), O, Rosenberg, 
Problems, p; 274. 
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shite aiiindik they’ heer hatarig nominal realities ( praj sjtapisaty’ 
from ultimate ‘data. They accordingly mercilessly cut down the lists of © 
elements adopted in the schools of early Buddhism and ‘by the: 
Vaibhigikas.. They thus reduced them exclusively to-a list comprising 

sense data and the primitive data of mind. It is, therefore, quite wrong 

to throw them into the same bag with the Vaibhasikas. They are, if 
anything, anti-schdlastic. “Their role may be usefully compared with that 

of Occam’s Razor in European philosophy. They even can be more 

properly’ called ‘a critical school, a name which their continuators, the 

Yogacira Sautrantika school fully deserves. But these already belong to 

the Mahayana. If we roughly assign the beginning of Mahayana to the 

T century A.D. and the decline of Hinayana in the North to the V 

century,’ we shall have about five hundred years when both these’ 
tendencies kept the field. The Sautrantikas apparently began by taking” 
an intermediate position between the extreme Mahayanists? and the 

“school men.?? Then the battle that raged during 500 years was inclining 

to its end, they coalesced with the Mahiayanists who had won the battle 

and formed with them the hybrid shool of Yogacara-Sautrantika. Among” 
the ultimate realities of the earlier lists which were declared by the new 

movement, i.e. by both the Mahiayanists and the Sautrantikas, to be 

nominal we find Nirvana (nirodha). 

It was known long ago that the Vaibhasika and the Sautrantika 
schools were engaged’ in a dispute regarding the’ nature of Nirvina. 
The first’ maintained’ that it was something’ real (vasiu); the second 
objected’ that it was nothing real by itself, that it was merely the 
cessation of all personal life. The exact meaning of this issue could, of 
course, be fully appreciated only if the complicated arguments of both 
contending s:-hools would have been known. Our information about the 
Vaibhisikas is much more ample now, and we can represent in detail 
the argumentation which led to the tenet of Nirvana asa reality. About 
the other school, the Sautrdntikas, our information is still indirect. The 
works of the early Sautrantikas, Kumiaralabha, Srilabha, Maha- 


1, This Vasubandhu himself hints, cf, my Soul Theory,./py 852 and M, de 11 N.p.’s 
transl. IX p. 273. Vasubandhu who himself favoured this school, as well as his 
pupil and continuator Digniga, are already Mah‘yanists and have partly adopted 

“ Vijfitmavida views,” They call themselves Vijii@navadins although’ in the cardinal 
point of absolute reality they partly adhere to the Sautrantika view (cf. NyZya- 
bindutikatipp. ed. B. B. p. 19). 
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bhadanta, abet! and others are still inaccessible. “Vasubandhu’ can: 
be taken as the exponent of the latest phase of this school, when it was: 
about to. coalesce with the Mahayanists. However, enough is known. 
to allow z a definite conclusion about their supposed “denial” of Nirvana. 
and the Se of their answer to the Vaibha sikas. 


M. dela Valle’e Poussin thinks that his Seacioeus hake a pre- 
canonic Buddhism, consisting of a simple faith in immortality and yoga. 
Practices, as well as his interpretation of the passages where Buddha is- 
reported to have answered some metaphysical questions by silence—that 
both these hypotheses are fully borne out by the position which the- 
later schools take regarding Nirvana (p. 132). When it is called a 
“reality” he declares it to be a confirmation of the existence (some 500. 
years ago) of that simple faith in immortality which, by a similar’ 
method, he has discovered in early Buddhism. We find in his book 

_ (pp. 136-148 ) many interesting details about the battle that raged. 
between the two schools in the V century A.D., but unfortunately the 
meaning, of the controversy has entirely ast his attention, since it- 
is exactly the reverse of what he assumes it to be. The Vaibhdsikas did 
not maintain that Nirvana was a kind of paradise, but that the anni- 
hilation of all life (nirodha), the essence of Nirvana was a reality (nirodha- 
satya, vastu), Lea materialistic lifeless reality. The Sautrantikas, on. 
the other hand, admit the existence of Buddha’s Cosmical Body 
(dharmakiya), i.e. they adhere to the Mahayana conception which: 
consists in identifying Nirvana with the living world itself. Therefore, 
just as the Mahayanists, they deny the reality of Nirvana as a separate 
element which transcends the living world. It is a denial of the reality 
of that materialistic kind of annihilation which was favoured by the- 
Vaibhasikas. @ARIZAMSIAVY ANT UV 

VII. ,THE DOUBLE CHARACTER OF THE ABSOLUTE 

“With regard to Nirvana the Absolute, Indian philosophy, just as, 

in a broader scnse, the philosophy of mankind, is divided between two 
diametrically opposed solutions. The absolute end Js. either eternal. 
death, or it is éternal life. The first is materialism, the ‘second some- 
kind of idealism. Both’ theories are ‘represented i in, India, in Buddhism 
bei I eit in eters popular works attaining to iology ‘the ‘conception of a lifeless. 

Nirvana and the term “self ‘applied to describe that condition of the universe: 

which will obtain when all energies will be exhausted (entropy). There is assumed- 
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-as well as in Brahmanism. The theory of eternal death is represented, 
on the Buddhism side, by early.Buddhism and the Vaibhasikas, on the - 
‘Brahmanical side, as will be seen later on, by the early Nyaya-Vaisesika. ; 
‘The theory of eternal life is represented in the Buddhist side by the . 
‘Mahiyana and its precursors, on the Brahmanical side by the Vedanta, - 
‘Sankhya, Yoga and the later Naiyayikas. Nirvana is a reality (dharma, 
vasiu) in the sense of a materialistic, lifeless ( yasmin sati cetaso vimoksak, 
acetanah),} reality in the majority of the schools of early Buddhism and 
“in the Vaibhisika school. They are also atheists and treat their Buddha 
-as essentially human.2 Such reality is denied by all those schools which 
-adhere to the conception of a divine Buddha, i.e. by the Mahay4nists 
cand their precursors in the Hinayana. The conception of Buddha’s 
Cosmical Body (dharma-kaya) is shared by all the schools of Mahayana 
-and by the intermediate school of the Sautrantikas. According to the 
-modern Mongol’s way of expressing it, in Hinayana the supreme Buddha 
“(burhan-bagshi) has no body, in the Mahay4na and with the Sautrantikas 


‘he has a body, and a ‘better one (than before pbsiecass Buddha), a 
‘glorious. all-embracing Body, : 


As regards the reality or ideality of Nirvana the relative position 
of the contending schools may be roughly represented in the following 
-schematic way :— ; 

Vaibhasika and early schools—both sarhsara and nirvana real. 


Madhyamika—both sarnsara and nirvana unreal (sc. separately . 
«unreal), 


Sautrantika—sarnsara real, nirvana unreal (sc. separately unreal. 


‘Yogacara or Vijianaviada—sarhsara unreal, nirvana real). The mea- 


ning of this scheme will emerge from the arguments advanced by each - 
of the schools, 


VIII, THE VAIBHASIKAS 


‘As mentioned above, they are the continuators of the early school 
of the Sarvastivadins and may be here treated as the representatives of 


.a biological “‘Lusttrieb’ and a ‘Todestrieb”, the first would correspond to heyo- 
Padeya-hanopidana, the second to sarvam heyam or sarvam duhkham cp. Sigm. 
Freud, Jenseits des Lustprincips (Vienna 1925), pp. 52, 80. 

1. Cp. Madhy, vi p. 525, 9. cp. transl. in the Appendix. 

This, of course, docs not mean that exceptional, supernatural powers were not 

ascribed to him, but he belonged to the mawssyaloka. 
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early Buddhism in general. Their tenets which concern us at this place- 
are the following ones. Existence is of a double kind, ‘either transient: 
_and phenomenal, or eternal and absolute. Both parts are then analysed 
into their elements, classified as elements of matter, mind and forces. 
for the phenomenal part, and as space and Nirvana for the eternal 
one. The elements of phenomenal life are divided into past, present 
and future, and are all conceived as realities; the past and the future: 
ones are as real as the present ones. This leads to the construction of 
two sets of elements, the one representing their everlasting nature 
(dharma-svabhiva), the other their momentary manifestation in actual 
life (dharma laksana}+. It is clear that this theory brings the Sarvasti-- 
vadin very near to the SAnkhya system which assumes an eternal matter 
and its momentary manifestations.2 Therefore, students are specially 
warned not to confound both doctrines, and not to overlook their diffe- 
rence. When all manifestations are stopped, all forces extinct, remains 
the lifeless residue.’ It is impersonal, eternal death, and it is a separate 
element, a reality, the reality of the elements in their lifeless condition. 
This reality is very similar to the reality of the Sankhya’s undifferentia-- 
ted matter (prakrti), it is eternal, absolute death. The Sankhyas were- 
dualists, and admitted besides eternal matter eternal souls, but the latter, 
as is well known, the Buddhists very energetically denied. Candrakirti 
refers to the Vaibhasika view in the following way. “If Nirvana is a. 
reality per se (bhava), it cannot be a simple extinction. Of course, it has: 
been declared that consciousness is extinct (vimoksa) in nirvana, just as 
a light becomes extinct life is not an entity (bhava).” To this (the: 
Vaibhisikas) answer “You must not understand nirvana to be the 
extinction of passion (and of life), but you must say that the entity 
(dharma) called nirvana is the thing in which passion and life are extinct. 
The extinction of light is a mere example, and it must be interpreted as 
ee a i a gle lta a ala a re ee aA 
1. This theory of the double set of elements is very clearly analysed by O. Rosenberg 
in his Problems, cf. IX and XVIII. Had M. de la V. P. devoted to this book all 
the attention it deserves he never would have maintained that the Nirvana of the 
Vaibhisikas is a paradise. Judging by his sweeping and unfair remark on p. XXI. 
he has entirely misunderstood this remarkable book. 
2. Gf. Ab. Kosa, V 25, and my Central Conception p. 99. 
3. When pressed to give details about this lifeless condition of dharma-svabhava the 
Vaibh4sikas confess their ignorance, ibid, p. 75 and 90. 
4, Or something quite undefinable, nisattasatiam eidnasaila pipasde avyaktam: 
alingam pradhanam, Y. S. Vyasa II 19. 
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pointing to that ‘i inanimate) thing which remains when consciousnes is 
extinct’. . i aridhboll ¥ 


. We need not insist, that the school was aie and picts 
cinta dois reality of a substantial soul, whereas the Mahisarnghikas, 
Vitsiputriyas, Sautrantikas and Mahayanists denied it one way and 
admitted it in another. The state. of Nirvana, as imagined: by the 
Vaibhisikas, affords some points of similarity with that state of the 
auniverse which modern science imagines will exist when all energies 
will be worked out, they will exist, since energy itself (sc. dharma- 
svabhava) is. eternal, but they will not work. A condition i in which all 
energies are extinct cannot be spiritual.? 

Of course simple materialism goes under the name of ucchedavada, 
‘against which Buddha is reported to have made an emphatic protest. 
But simple materialism in India, as elsewhere, is nirvana at every death 

.{dehochhedo moksah),? without retribution for one’s deeds in future life. 
“The complicated system of worlds imagined by Buddha, through which 
the elements composing individual existences are gradually, one after 
-the.other, reduced to a state of quiescence and extinction, until in final 
nirvana all are extinct—is nothing but the realisation of the moral law. 
‘The worlds are ‘‘produced”? by karma, which corresponds to a concep- 
tion of evolution going on under the influence of an accumulation of 
moral merit.4 Simple materialism leaves no room for the working of 
this, law. But neither does, according to Buddha, an eternal spiritual 
principle leave room for it. The moral law conduces through a very 
long process of evolution the living world into a state of final quiescence 
where there is no life; but something lifeless, inanimate.5 In this sense, 
the Vaibhisika outlook resembles the materialism of modern science.® 


1. Yasmin sati cetaso vimokso (=nirodho) bhavati, ibid. 525. 9., cp. translation 

in the Append. 

Ze European mystics, of course, put all the variety of hie Indian ‘speculations about 
Nirvana into the same bag and declare that negative for our reason, it is emotionally 
very positive indeed, ‘‘dem Gefitth] nach ein Positivum st: ‘rkster Form”, cf. Heiler, 
op. cit. p. 41, following R. Otto, Dass Heilige. 

3. Sarvadars., p..3. (B. Ind.). 

4. Cp.’O. Rosenberg, Problems XVI. 

5. All the references adduced by M. de la V. P. “from Sanghe shaura and Ab., Kosa, 
11, 55 only assert that nirvéna, according to the Vaibh’ see was a vaste, but not 
that it was living or spiritual. 


6, Prof. M. ies Nichiren (Cambridge, Hae) ®. 137 fF. evidently aG4S to the 


- 
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IX. THE SAUTRANTIKAS 
. This. school, as mentioned above, had quite different tendencies. 


_. They. denied that the past and future elements really existed in. the same 


sense as the present ones did. They took much more natural view. The 


past is what did exist, and the future is what will exist after not having 


existed. They consequently rejected the double set of elements, the 


"eternal essence and the manifestations, and admitted the reality of these 


manifestations alone. Nirvana was the absolute end of the manifesta- 
tions, the end of passion and life (klesa-janmanoh ksayah),. without. any 
counterpart. It decidedly insisted upon the fact that nirvana means only 
the end of the process of life, without any lifeless substance (dharma) as 
the residue or che substratum in which life has been extinguished. Nirvana 


_ thus loses its materialistic character. The denial of the Sautrantikas is no 


denial of Nirvana in general, not a denial of an idealistic absolute. There 
is no Buddhism possible without Nirvana, since without Nirvana means 
without a Buddha, But the Sautrantikas denied the materialistic Nirvana, 


- just as all the Mahayanists did. 


The original works of the Sautrantika school, as mentioned above, 


"are not yet accessible. The school probably contained a great variety of 
_ philosophical constructions. The later Sautrantikas coalesced with the | 


Mahjiyanists and formed the hybrid schools of the Sautraintika-Yogacara 
and Midhyamika-Sautrantikas,1_ This fact alone proves that on. the vital 
questions of Nirvana and Buddha they closely adhered to later Buddhism 


- and can be characterised. as a transitional school. From Tibetan sources? 


we know that they admitted the doctrine of dharmakiya, i.e., of a divine 
Buddha, and this solves the question, because this dogma is the common 
characteristic of all the schools of the Mahayana. They differed from 


the latter in that they admitted the reality of the phenomenal world 


Vaibhisikas when asserting that Buddhism includes a materialistic school, or a 
school which its opponents characterised as materialistic. As a curiosity it may be 
added that when the educational authorities of the newly founded republic of Buria‘s 

‘in Transbaikalia started an antireligious propaganda, they first of all assailed the 
doctrine of ‘transmigration in its popular form and insisted on the fact that mocern 
science favours a materialistic view of the universe. The Buddhist monks, who are 
Mah *yanists, retorted in a pamphlet in which they developed the view that 
materialism i is not unknown to them, since the Vaibh7sikas ie aid that afier 
Nirvana, every life ceases for ever. 

1. Wassilief, Buddhism, pp. Soir. 


2, Ibid. p. 286. — 
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which with them included only sense-data, consciousness and volition. 
The momentary flashes to which these entities were reduced were never- 
theless conceived as real, not illusions, and their total extinction in 
Nirvana was maintained. They neither admitted the monistic spiritual 
principle (a/aya-vijiana) of the idealistic Mahay4nists, nor the principle 
of relativity (anyavada) of the Madhyamikas. What their line of 
argument was we know from the work of Vasumitra upon the early 
schools.1 The author was himself a Sautrantika and closes his work with 
an enumeration of their principal tenets, such tenets that were shared by 
all the adherents of the school. We find here (under No. 3) their tenet 
as there are two kinds of elements (skandhas). Besides those which are 
subject to total extinction at the time of Nirvaga, there is a subtle 
consciousness which survives after Nirvana and of which the former are 
but a manifestation.2 We have here the germ of the alaya-vijnana of the 
Yogacaras. If later on the Sautrantikas objected to this tenet, they 
probably did it only because, in the Yogacara system, it involved the 
illusory character of the external world, whereas the Sautrantikas stuck. 
to its reality. Most probably they were in this point only the continuators 
of the Mahasarmghikas, i.e- they adhered to that tendency which at an. 
early date manifested itself among the schools of the Hinaydana and re- 
presented a protest against the treatment of Buddha as essentially human. 
and against the theory of his total disappearance in a materialistic 
Nirvana. Since every school of the Mahayana interpreted dharmakaya 
according to their own ideas in philosophy, the Sautrantikas likewise- 
interpreted it as a personification of their subtle consciousness. \ 


1. Samaya-bheda-uparacana-cakra, transl. for the first time by Wassilief in his. 
Buddhism, A new English translation with copious and very instructive notes by 
J. Masuda appeared in Asia Major, II. 1 pp. 1-78. 

2. . This is also known from Tibetan sources, cf. Wassilief op..cit, p. 273. 

3. It thus appears that Prof. H. Kern, Manual, p. 123, was right in maintaining” 
that ‘‘among old sects the Mahisamighikas entertained views agreeing with the 
Mahayana.” It is also clear that the Vatsfputriyas (Vajjiputtakas) established their 
pudgalavada with no other aim than that of supporting the doctrine of a super- 
natural, surviving Buddha from the philosophical side. Indirectly this proves how 
philosophic the genuine primitive Buddha must have been. The very character of 
the argument of the V4tsfputrfyas in favour of the pudgala is suggestive. It was. 
neither a dharma—this they could not maintain, so fresh was its categorical denial 
by the Master in memory—but neither was it something different from a dharma. 
It was already inexpressible at that time. Had not the denial of the Giga been. 


we.) 


X. THE YOGACARAS 


This was an idealistic school founded by Aryisanga in the IV-V 
Century A. D. sire eeeee 


Idealistic views ( vijfiana-vada ) have appeared in the history of 
Buddhistic philosophy several times and at different places. We have, 
first of all, canonical works like the Lankavatirasatra and others, which 
are written in imitation of the Upanisads, in a style intentionally averse 
to precision. And then we have the three systems of Asvaghosa, Arya- 
sanga and Dignaga. As Mahiayanists, they are all monists and believers 
in the Cosmical Body of the Buddha. But in the process of realisation of 
this unique substance they all admit the existence of one initial or store 
consciousness alaya-vijiana in addition to that indefinite? consciousness 
(¢étta—=manas=vij ian) which was admitted in the Hinay4na, and they 
all deny the reality of the external world. They thus reduce all the 
elements (dharma ) of Hinayana to modes of one single conscious 
principle. Asvaghosa’s system® is in all essential points the same as the 
EIST A OBES ae OE ONE RENT 7 Si eT | ae ad be 6S Ve 


so categorical, the Vatsiputriyas would have certainly invented another, and not so 
twisted an argument in support of their belief in a supernatural Buddha. Cf. Ab. 
Koga, IX and my £oul Theory, p. 830. 
1, In the Lank&@vatara, p. 182-86 (ed. Tokyo, 1924) more than 20 different opinions 
~ about Nirvana are mentioned, The first evidently alludes to the opinion of the 
HinaySnists and the last looks like the opinions of the YogacZras. All are rejected 
on the score that Nirvana is undefinable. It is the Madhyamika view. But the 
majority of the solutions there mentioned evidently never existed, and those that 
existed are so formulated that it is difficult to recognise them, It is a fanciful 
literary composition. Aryadeva’s comment trans]. by G. Tucci, T’oung Pao XXV, 
p. 16 ff., looks like forgery by some incompetent pandit, The Tibetan Bstan-hgyur, 
as already noticed by Wassilief, is also full of forged tracts ascribed to Agvagho§a, 
Nagarjuna and Aryadeva. The last solution. p. 184, 1. 15, f., which in the sttra 
is evidently mentioned pour la bonne bouche is not to be discovered at all in the 
enumeration of the comment. It has not escaped the perspicacity of E, Burnouf, 
Introduction. (2) p. 462, that this last solution, although seemingly rejected, was: 
the one favoured by the author. I find no mention of E, Burnouf’s translation and 
comment in the articfe of G. Tucci. 

2. That vijfidna-skandha is nothing clse than mirvikalpakam jranam and samjne 
skandha nothing ele than savikalpakam jianam as stated in my Centra} 
Conception, p. 18-19, is now corroborated by Udayana, Pariguddhi, p, 213-14 (B.I.): 

3, Whether this Agvagho$a, a Mah@y3nist, is the same as the author of Buddhacarita 
has been doubted, About this system cp, Suzuki, Discourse on the Awakening of 
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Madhyamika’s, but it accepts the theory of an ‘All conserving mind”? 
(alaya-vijfana), as a stage in the evolution of “Suchness” (sathat® ) in 
which consciousness is awakened.’*2 


The Yogacara school is divided into the ancient one, or the 
followers of Aryasafiga, and the new one, or the followers of Dignaga. 
The first? established their idealistic views on a new interpretation of the 
old Abhidharma. Aryasahga himself composed a Mahiyanistic Abhi- 
dharma,? where the number of elements (dharma) is increased from 75 
to 100. The alaya-vijnana is here a new element, a store-house, a real 
‘Stanary, where the seeds (bija) of all future ideas and the traces of all 
past deeds are stored up. However, it is not the Absolute. It belongs to 
the phenomenal part of existence because all the results (vipika)* of 
_ arma are there stored up. This store-consciousness in this system occupies 
@ position analogous to the primitive matter (pradhina)§ of the Sarkhya 
school. All individual objects and ideas are regarded as its modifications 
(parinama) by the Sarnkhya. The Yogacaras likewise regard all separate 
ideas as modifications of their store-consciousness, This represents a 
disguised return from the theory of a stream of thought to the doctrine 
of a’substantial soul.® In the stream of thought, every preceding moment 
of the consciousness is the cause of the next following one. This relation 
called samanantara-pratyaya is now replaced by the relation of the store 
consciousness (Z/aya) to its modifications (parinama).7 ' 


But in the Sarnkhya system both the Primitive Matter and its 
modifications were realities. The Yogacaras regarded both as unreal. 
From their predecessors, the Madhyamikas, they adopted the theory of 


‘ the Faith (Chicago, 1900) and Yamakami Sogen, Systems of Buddhist Thought, 

; p. 232 ff, (Calcutta, 1912), 4 s 

1, Suzuki, Op. cit. p. 151, 

2. A clear exposition of Aryasatiga’s system is to be found in the Trithgika of Vasu- 

~~ bandhu with a comment by Sthiramati, ed. by Sylvain Le'vi (Paris, 1925). Cp, 
Yamakami Sogen, op, cit. 210 ff. Cp. B. Keith, Buddhist Phil., p. 242 ff. where 
all the literature is indicated. A still earlier ( third ) school of that name ig 
mentioned, cp. Wassilief, Dharmata, p. 76. 

3. Abhidharma-samuccaya, Bgtan-hgyur, Mdo, vol. 32. 

4, Cp, Trimsika, p. 18.21. 

3. Ibid. p. 36. 9, 

6, Cp. my Central Conception, 35. 

7. Trichsiks, p. 34. 5 ff. This is Sthiramati’s view about alaya. Other views were 
entertained by Nanda, Digntga and Dharmap‘la, Cp. Schiefner, Téran’tha, p. 301. 
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the relativity and consequent unreality ( sanyatlenihsvabhavata ) of all 
inividual existence, of all plurality, with that difference that they intro- 
duced different degrees of this unreality. First of all, individual ideas 
were unreal because they were logical constructions (parikalpita) without 
any adequate reality corresponding to them in the external world. This 
was called their essential unreality (laksana-nihsvabhivata).2 They were 
nevertheless contingently real (faratantra) in the sense that they obeyed 
to causal laws (pratitya-samutpada).$ This was called their causal unreality 
or relativity (utpattinihsvabhivata). They were at least unreal (indivi- 
dually) as far as they were merged in the unique reality ( parinispanna ) 
of the Absolute (tathata-dharmata). This was called their absolute 
unreality ( paramirtha-nihsvabhivati )* as individual entities. It was the 
same as their reality in the Absolute, their reality, so to say, sub specie 
aeternitatis. The Absolute thus became immanent to the phenomenal 
world, it was neither different, nor undifferent (ninya nananya).5 As an 
assemblage of individual ideas it was different, but viewed as an organic 
whole it became identical. It was a spiritual Absolute (citta-dharmata),® 
pure consciousness, undifferentiated into subject and object (grahya- 
grahaka-rahita).7 It is the essence of Reality (dharma-dhitu) and it is, 
therefore, identified with the Cosmical Body (dharma-kaya) of the Buddha.® 
All the numerous synonyms which are used to characterise this conception 
in other schools can be applied to it, The yogin in his mystic intution 
is supposed to possess a direct cognition of this undifferentiated pure 
consciousness (advayalaksanam vijitapti-matram) .10 

In the closing chapter of his Abhidharmakoéa, Vasubandhu 
mentions the Mahay4nist view that all separate elements, the dharmas 
of the Hinayana, have no ultimate reality.14 At that time he rejects 
this view, but later on, near to the close of his long life, he changes his 


‘1. Trithgikt, p. 41-2. 

2. Ibid. p. 41.44. 

3, Ibid, p. 41-48 cp. p. 16. 16. vijivnam pratitya-samutpannatvad dravyato'sti, 
4, Ibid, p. 41. 23-4. 

5. Ibid. p. 40. 6. 

6. Ibid. g. 42. 16. 

7. Ibid. p. 40. 4. 

8. Ibid. p. 43. 25. 

9, Trimsik2, p. 41. 26. 
10, Ibid, p. 42. 20. 


11. Cp. the translation of M. de la Vv. P., IX p. 273 and my Soul Theory, p. 858. 
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stand-point, and accepts the idealistic theory of his elder brother Asanga- 
Asatiga himself seems also to have, at a certain period of his life, 
fluctuated between the two main lines in which Mahay4na was split.+ 
But at the end of their career both brothers definitely settled in the 
conviction that the Universe was a logical construction,? that all its 
separate elements were relative, not real, in themselves, but that they 
possesed another reality, the parinispanna, a reality in the Absolute; they 
were real when regarded sub specte acternitatis. The Theory of Salvation, 
of this transition from sarnsara into nirvana, out of the phenomenal 
world into the Absolute—this greatest puzzle of the Indian mind— 
underwent a complete change as a consequence of the change in the onto- 
logical view. In Hinayadna where, as we have seen, both sarnsara and 
nirvana were considered as realities, the mystic power of yoga was called 
- upon to achieve the transition out of the one into the other, Actual 
experience of trance in meditation suggested to the Buddhist philosophers 
that yoga was capable of arresting some functions of the senses and of 
the intellect. And since the world was analysed in bits of senses and sense 
data, it seemed only logical to admit that yoga could achieve the task 
of arresting the life of the universe forever. 

The great change produced by the Mahayana consisted in the 
view that the absolute was immanent in the World. There was conse- 
quently no need of converting the elements of the phenomenal world into 
eternal elements, the sariskria-dharmas into asamskrta-dhar mas, the samsara 
into nirvana. The change consisted in the change of aspect. The mystic 
power of yoga was now invoked not in order to produce a real change in 
the constitution of the Universe but in order to replace the wrong ideas 
of unsophisticated humanity by an intuition of what was absolutely real. 
To the yogi, the world appeared in a quite different aspect, he viewed 
every separate object as unreal separately, but real sub specie aeternitaiis. 
For him the elements (dharmas) of the Universe needed no conversion 
into eternal ones, they were themselves eternally ‘quiescent.’ 


The Hinay&nistic conception of separate elements (dharmas) which 
were active in phenomenal life and quiescent (Sa nia) or extinct (niruddha), 


1. According to the Tibetans, among the 5 works of Maitreya-Asanga some are written 
from the Yogcara standpoint, some from Madhyamika-svatantrika and one from 
the Madhyamika-prasangika view, 

2. Trimsika, XVII, sarvam vijiiaptimaivakam, and Sthiramati remarks Ps 35, that 
sarvam includes both the phenomenal world and the Absolute, sarvam ti 
traidhatukam asamshtiam ca. 
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in Nirvana was, according to the Yog’c4ras, contrary to reason, If they 
were real they could not disappear totally. They were, accordingly, 
declared to have been always quiescent or extinct from the outset (adi- 
SOnta).t To regard them as active, in the transcendental sense, is an 
illusion, In that sense, it can be asserted, that nirvana is real and 
Sarhsara unreal, 


In the system of Dignaga, the old Abhidharma is forsaken 
altogether and replaced by logic and epistemology. Dignaga started 
with the reform of the Brahmanical logic (nyaya) and adopted it to 
Buddhist ideas. His analysis of cognition resulted in the conception of 
an extreme concrete and individual (svalaksapa), the root, or, so to say, 
the differential of cognition, a point instant (ksana) in which existence 
and cognition, object and subject, coalesce.2 The conception of this 
idealistic school regarding Nirvina may be gathered from the closing 
words of Dharmakirti in his “Examination of Solipsism.”*8 The question 
is asked how is the omniscience of Buddhas to be understood, of the 
Buddhas which are the personification of pure consciousness un- 
differentiated into subject and object, and it is answered that the 
“penetration of the Buddhas into every existing object is something 
inconceivable, it is in every respect beyond what we may express in 
speech or cognise in concepts.” 


XI. THE MADHYAMIKAS 


This system of philosophy and dialectics is the foundation of 
the Mahiyana religion. Although other systems—the realism of the 
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1. Cf. MahZyanasttralamkira, ed, Sylvain Le'vi (Paris, 1907), XI 51 trsl. ibid, 
(Paris, 1911) ‘‘ils (les dharma) sont originellement en Paiz et en etat de Pari- 
Nirvina.” Cf. St. Schayer. Die Erlosungslehren der Yog@c%ras nach dem Sutra- 
lJarnkra des Asafiga Z. fur Indologie, II, 1. p. 99 ff. The idea that all elements 
are originally quiescent ($inta=nirvrta) sc. eternally extinct, an idea leading to 
the theory of everything being real sub specie aeteynitatis is likewise expressed 
by Nagarjuna, Madhy. s., VII, 16—Pratitya yad yad bhavati tat tac chantam 
svabhavatah. 

2. A very interesting and rathcr subtle discussion between Candrakirti and Dignaga 
about the point-instant in which existence and cognition are supposed to coalesce 
is found in M., vr. p. 59 ff., transl. in the Appendix. Cp. my Buddhist Logic and 
Epistemology, ch. VII. 

3. Satht@nintarasiddhi, edited by me in the B.B. and translated into Russian in the 
series. 
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Sarvastivadins and the idealism of the Yogicaras—are also studied i in the 
monastic schools of the countries where this religion flourishes, neverthe- 
less the Madhyamika system is generally regarded as the true back- 
ground of the religious feelings of its votaries. For it must be allowed 
that the Mahay4na is a truly new religion, so radically different from 
Early Buddhism that it exhibits as many points of contact with later 
Brahmanical religions as with its own predecessor. Prof. O. Rosenberg 
calls it a separate ‘‘church”? and compares its position with the Roman 
Catholicism versus Protestantism. The difference is even more radical, 
since the new religion was obliged to produce a new canon of Scriptures. 


It never has been fully realised what ja radical revolution had 
transformed the Buddhist church when the new spirit which however 
was for a long time lurking in it arrived at full conclusion in the first 
centuries A, C. When we see an atheistic, soul-denying philosophic 
teaching of a path to personal Final Deliverance, consisting in an 
absolute extinction of life, and a simple worship of the memory of its: 
human founder,—when we see it superseded by a magnificent High 
Church with a Supreme God, surrounded by a numerous pantheon and 
a host of Saints, a religion highly devotional, highly cremonious and. 
clerical, with an ideal of Universal Salvation of all living creatures, a 
Salvation by the divine grace of Buddhas and the Bodhisattvas a 
Salvation not in annihilation, but in eternal life,—we are fully justified 
in maintaining that the history of religions has scarcely witnessed such a 
break between new and old? within the pale of what nevertheless 
continues to claim common descent from the same religious founder.® 


1. O. Rosenberg, Probleme der B. Philosophie, XIX. 

2. Very characteristic is also the fact that Buddhist art of the ancient period represented 
Buddha by an empty place or a symbol which later on is replaced by a divine 
figure of the Appollo type. Not-withstanding Prof. Grunwedel’s contrary view 
(Buddhistiche Kunst, Ist ed. p, 68) the only explanation seems to be that the total 
disappearance of Buddha in Nirvana was thus given pictorial expression. 

3. The two churches coexisted peacefully in the same monasteries, because the Buddhists. 
very wisely always made allowance for human nature which sometimes feels in- 
clination towards a simple rationalistic Low Church and sometimes is attracted. 
towards a devotional and magnificent High Church. They divided humanity in 
families (gotra) of which some by nature belonged to the low-church family 
(Hinayana=hfnadhimwkti ) and others to the high church family. We must. 
imagine the process by which’ somie originally Hinay@nistic monasteries gradually 
turned MahiySnistic as a process of aggrandisement. The educational Buddhist 
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Yet ms philosophical > which is the earitiation of this new religion 
is usually represented as the extreme expression and the logical conse- 
quence of that pessimism and skepticism by which Early Buddhism is 

“supposed to have been inspired. It is characterised as “complete and 

7 pure nihilism”, as the “legitimate logical outcome of the principles 
underlying ancient Buddhism.°*! It is accused of teaching that “all our 
ideas are based upon a non-entity or upon the voids.”2 It is represented 
as a “negativism which radically empties existence up to the last conse- 
quences of negation”,3 a doctrine whose conception of reality was one 
of ‘absolute nothingness.”+ The Madhyamikas are called the most 
radical Nihilists that ever existed.5 When corapared with Vedanta, it 


monasteries, which are comparable in mediaeval universities, were aggrandised by 
the addition of a new college which received its own temple and body of monks 
studying a new special literature and conducting a special worship. In present days 
we can witness in Transbaikalia the addition of monks, a special literature and a 
special worship. The different types of Buddhist monasteries are described by 
B. Baradiin in a very instructive work now published at Verchne-Oudingsk, It was 
accessible to me in MSS. during my visit to that town in 1925. 

1. H, Kem, Manual, p. 126, a Barth Quarante ans, I p. 108; M, de la Vallee Poussin, 

Bouddhisme, p. 186. 

2. H. Jacobi, A..O. J. m XXXI, p. } 

3. M. Walleser, Die B. Phil II. p. III Der aliere Vedanta p. 44, 

4, B. Keith, op. cit. pp. 237, 239, 247, 261 etc. Prof. Keith’s exposition contains 
(p. 259) what, in my opinion, is the right view, viz, that Nagarjuna’s real object 
was to show that the intellect ‘‘condemns itself as inadequate just as it finds hopeless. 
antinomies in the world of experience,”’ As Prof, Keith very well knows, Nagarjuna 
is not the only philosopher who adhered to such a line of arguing, very celebrated 
men have done that. Why then should Nag@rjuna’s main conceptions be ‘difficult 

_ and obscure” (ibid,) ? He also hits the right mark when he points to a primitive, 
non-differentiatcd reality, identified with Buddha’s Cosmical Body (dharma-kaya), 
as the central conception of Mahiy7na. He even finds (ibid. p. 225) much more 
reality and activity in this conception than in the absolute of the Vedanta with 
which it is so strikingly similar. How are these views to harmonize with the 
conflicting opinions of the same author e.g. p. 261 where it is asserted that for 

Nagarjuna the world was ‘‘absolute nothingness”, that it was “‘utterly unreal.” I 

am at a loss to explain. Or does Prof, Keith suppose that Nagarjuna did not admit 

the doctrine of Dharmak4ya, or that, having admitted it, he did not fully realise 
its consequences, or that ‘‘the positive side of the MahZy4na”’ (p. 257) is a later 


development out of its negative side ? 
5. I. Wach, Mahayana, p. 58. 
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has been asserted that negation has a positive counterpart in that system, 
whereas there is none in the Madhyamika. Negation in the latter 1s 
represented as its “‘exclusive ultimate end (Selbstzweck).? 


The opponents of Mahayana in India describe it much in the 
same manner. Thus Kumirila accuses the Madhyamikas not only of 
denying the existence of external objects, but of denying the reality of 
our ideas as well.2 Vacaspatimiéra is full of respect towards Buddhist 
logicians, but for the Madhyamikas he has only remarks of extreme 
contempt he calls them fools, and accuses them of reducing cognition 
to nothing. Sankara accuses them of disregarding all logic and refuses 
to enter in a controversy with them. The position of Sankara is interest- 
ing because, at heart, he is in full agreement with the Madhyamikas, at 
least in the main lines since both maintain the reality of the One-without 
a-second, and the mirage of the manifold. But Sankara, as an ardent 
hater of Buddhism, would never confess that, he, therefore, treats the 
Madhyamika, with great contempt, but not on the score of a “‘denial 
of the existence of our ideas”, or of maintaining ‘‘absolute nothingness”, 
but on the charge that the Madhyamika denies the possibility of cognising 
the absolute by logical methods (pramana) Vacaspatimigra in the 
Bhimati rightly interprets this point as referring to the opinion of the 
Madhyamikas that the logic is incapable to solve the question about 
what existence or non-existence really is. This opinion Sankara himself, 
as is wellknown, shares. He does not accept the authority of logic 
as a means of cognising the Absolute, but he deems it a privilege 
of the Vedanta to fare without logic, since he has Revelation 
to fall back upon. From all his opponents he requires strict logical 


1. M. Walleser, Der altere Vedanta, p. 42 “Sekbstaweck is explicitly denied by 
Nig&arjuna, XXIV, 7 and many other places, 

2. Slokavartika, Nirdlambanavada, 14. In fact, the M&dhyamikas denied the validity 
of the praminas and maintained that external and internal were correlative terms 
which are meaningless beyond this correlation, see below. p. 42. 

3, Devanam-priya, cf, Tatp-tika, p. 341. 23. 469. 9. 

4, Ibid, ad N. S. IV. 1. 28 sarva-sinyatve khyttur abhivat khySter abhivah, 
Vacaspati knows that they deny abhva just as much, and in the same sense, as 
they deny bhiva, cf, Bhimatf ad, V. S. II 2. 32. na ca nistattvataiva tattvam 
bhivantm, tath? sati hi tattvabhivah syt, so'pi ca viciram na sahata iti uktam 
bhavadbhih. He also knows that to transform every thing into abh@va is tanta- 
mout to endow non-reality with reality, to have a vigrahavan abhavah ibid. 389 
22. But this does not prevent him from repeating popular accusations, 
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methods.1 It must be added that the Japanese scholars, Suzuki, Anesaki, 
Yamakami Sogan and others who have a direct knowledge of what 
Mahayana is have never commited the mistake of regarding its 
philosophy as nihilism or pure negativism. 

We will now shortly refer to the main lines of the philosophy of 
the Hinaydna in order better to show the radical change produced by 
the spirit of Mahayana and thus to elicit the aim of its philosophy. 


XII. THE DOCTRINE OF CAUSALITY 
IN THE HINAYANA 


In a previous work2 we have characterised Early Buddhism 
{Hinayina) as a system of metaphysics which contained an analysis of 
existence into its component parts, and established a certain number of 
ultimate data (dharma). Every combination of these data was then 
declared to represent a nominal, not an ultimate reality. A substantial 
Soul was thus transformed into a stream of continuously flowing discrete 


1. Cf. Deussen, System des Vedanta, p. 99; Sankara ad, V. S. 11. 2 38. The 
Madhyamika denies the validity of logic. i.e, of discursive conceptual thought, 
to establish the ultimate truth. On the charge that in dong so he himself resorts 
to some logic, he replies that the logic of common life is sufficient for showing that 
all systems contradict one another and that our fundamental conceptions do not 
resist scrutiny, cf, Vacaspati, Tatparya.ttk4, p. 249—avicarita-siddhaih pramiraih 
itaresim pram% yam pratisidhyate. This is exactly the standpoint which is 
developed with such infinite subtlty and ingenuity by Srfharga in his Khandana- 
kha: da-kh7dya where he openly confesses that there is but little difference between 
Buddhism and Vedinta, a circumstance which Sankara carefully conceals, But in 
later works, e.g. Vedanta-paribhasa, or Nyayamakaranda, different praminas are 
established as proofs for the existence of brahman. When commenting upon the 
B. S. Il. 2. 28. Sankara, in combating Buddhist idealism resorts to arguments 
of which he himself does not believe a word, since they are arguments which the 
most genuine realist would use, He thus argues not svamatena, but paramatam 
GSritya, a method very much in vogue among Indian pandits, Deussen’s inter- 
pretation of this point, op. cit. page 260, as intended to vindicate vyavah@ra satya 
is a misunderstanding, since the Buddhist never denied the vyavah7ra or saravrtti. 
Against M, Sallewer's Der altere Vedinta p. 43 opinion that the objectivity of 
our ideas themselves is meant, it must be pointed out that the Buddhists did not 
deny the jii@nakira, and Sankara clearly states that external objects, not ideas are 
meant—tasmad artha-jfiinayor bhedah. 

2. The Central Conception of Buddhism, 
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moments of sensation or pure consciousness (vijfiana), accompanied by 
moments of feeling, of ideation, volition (vedan4-sarnjfia-sarnskara) etc. 
Matter (rapa) was conceived on the same pattern, as a flow of momentary 
flashes without any continuant stuff, but characterised by impenetrability, 
and representing the senses (4yatana 1-5) and sense data (ayatana 7-11). 

The categories of substance, quality and motion—for momentary flashes 
could possess no motion—were denied but the reality of sense data and of 
the elements of mind, was admitted, All these elementary data were 
conceived as obeying causal laws. But the conception of causality was 
adapted to the character of these entities which could neither change nor 
move, but could only appear and disappear. Causation was called 
dependently-coordinated-origination (pratitya-samutpada), or dependent 
existence. The meaning of it was that every momentary entity sprang 
into existence, or flashed up, in coordination with other moments. Its 
formula was “‘if there is this, there appears that.?! Causality was thus 
assumed to exist between moments, only the appearance of a numter of 
~ other moments. Strictly speaking it was no causality at all, no question 
of one thing producing the other. There could be neither a causa efficiens, 
since one momentary entity, disappearing as it did at once, could not 
influence any other entity. So the formula was supplemented by another 
one ‘“‘not from itself (causa materialis), not from something foreign 
(causa efficiens), nor a combination of both does an entity spring up,’2 
‘it is coordinated, it is not really produced.’ Apart, from these 
momentary entities* the system admitted eternal unchanging elements, 


1, The same formula in the Pali Ganon (Majjh. 11, 28. etc.) in the Ab, Kosa, III 
18 and 28 and Madhy. vi, p. 10 In the latter instance asmin sati idam bhavati, 
hrasve dirgham yatha sati, the formula clearly refers to coordination, not to 
causation. 

2. Samy. II 113 and Ves Rare Perl eectte sls 

3, Madhy. vi. p. 7—tat tat prapya yad utpannam notpannam tat svabhavatah; ibid, 

_ p. 375-6—paramarthato’ tynatinutpadatvat sarvadharmanam, 

4, If I am not very much mistaken, this view of causality viz, that, there is properly 
speaking, no real causality, that this notion should be cancelled altogether and 
replaced by a law of coordination between point-instants, is not quite a stranger 
to modern science and philosophy, cf. B. Russell, On the Notion of Cause, in 
Mysticism and Logic, p. 194.: The Buddhist conception of causality would thus 
be something similar to the conception of a function in mathematics, ‘‘funktionelle 
Abhaugigkit”, such a view of causality as_was entertained in Europe by 
D’Alembert, Comte, Claude Bernard, Avenarius, E. Maeh and others, cp. the 
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Space and Nirvana, the latter representing some indefinite essence 
(dharma-svabhava), of these forces which were active in. phenomenal life, 
but are now extinct and converted into eternal death. Thus both the 
phenomenal world and this kind of an absolute, both sarmmsara and 
niryana, were conceived as realities, somehow interconnected, linked 
together i in a whole (sarvam), but in an ideal whole, having as a combi- 
nation of elements, only nominal existence. 


XIII. THIS DOCTRINE MODIFIED IN MAHAYANA 


_ Now, the Madhyamika system started with an entirely different 
conception of reality. Real was what possessed a reality of its own (sva- 
bhava), what was not produced by causes (akrtaka=asamskrta), what 
was not dependent upon anything else (paratra nirapeksa).2 In Hina- 
yana, the elements, although inter-dependent (sarmskrta=pratitya~ 
Samutpanna), were real (vastu). In Mahayana all elements, because 
interdependent, were unreal (Sanya=svabhava-sinya). 8 In Hinayana, 
every whole ( rasi=avayavin ) is regarded as a nominal existence: 
( prajfiapatisat ) and only the parts or ultimate elements ( dharma ) are 
real (vastu ). In Mahay4na, all parts or elements are unreal (Stinya), 
and only the whole, i.e. the whole of the wholes (dharmata=dharma- 
kaya), is real. The definition of reality (tattva) in Mahayana is the 
following one—‘“‘uncognisable from without, quiescent, undifferentiated 
in words, unrealisable in concepts, non-plural—this is the essence of 
reality.°*4 A dependent existence is no real existence, just as brorrowed 


references on Eister, Handworterbuch der Philosophie, p. 338. We hope to devote: 
before long a special article to this question. 
~ 1, Gp. my Central Conception, p. 6 and below p, 54 n, 6. 
a _Madhy. Kar, XV In the sequel, the references with Roman figures will refer to- 
chapter and karika of Nagarjuna’s M@adhyamika Sastra, and the references in. 
Arabic figures to Candrakirti’s comment B.B, IV. 
3, It is clear that we have here that conception of a substance independently existing. 
' which is well known to the students of European philosophy, op. Spinoza’s definition: 
_ of substance as quod in se est et per se concipitur.” This conception resulted either 
in establishing the theory of a harmonia generaliter stablits in order to explain- 
the interdependence of the monads, or to the view that there is only one unique: 
‘substance. The later view is taken in Mah&y4na, the former in Hinayana, where 
the harmony between monads i is established by karma as a special force (sathskara), 
"the force xareeoxnv, the 7Parovxivod ”. 
4, Ibid, XVIII. 9. 
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money is no real wealth.1 The theory that all real existence can last 
only for a moment, since two moments implied already a synthesis, was 
abandoned, and the conception of a momentary entity (ksana), so 
characteristic for other schools of Buddhist thought was given up,? as 
unwarranted (asiddha), not capable of resisting critique. In Hinayana, 
the individual (pudgala), the Self (Atma) was resolved in its component 
elements (skandha-dyatana-dhatavah=anatma), there were no real 
personalities (pudgala-nairatmya), but a congeries of flashing forces 
(sarnskara-samtha). In Mahsyana we have, on the contrary a denial 
of real elements (dharma-nairatmaya), and an assertion of the whole, 
in the sense of the Absolute Whole (dharmakaya).4 In Hinay4dna, in 
a word, we have a radical pluralism, converted in Mahayana in as 
xadical a Monism. 


XIV. THE DOCTRINE OF RELATIVITY 


In Mahayana, we are thus faced with a new interpretation of the 
old Buddhist principle of the dependently-coordinated-existence of the 
elements (dharminam pratitya-sam-utpada), It is now being declared 
that whatsoever is dependent or relative cannot be considered as an 
ultimate reality, and this feature is then pressed to its last extreme. In 
‘Hinaydna-existence was bifurcated in conditioned and unconditioned 
(samskrta and asamskrta), both being realities. Neither of them is now 
considered as ultimately real, and both are brought under the higher 
unity of Relativity. The central conception in Early Buddhism is the 


1. Ibid. p. 263, 3, Kilika-adyacitakam. 

2. Ibid. p. 173-9, 545, 13 147.4. 

3, - Ibid: p. 547. 1. 

4, Although the HinayZnist presses to the utmost the reality of the elements (dharma) 
alone, nevertheless the importance of the whole is foreshadowed in the conception 
of sarvam (cp. below p, 54), as well as in the conception of a general Causality. 
Under the name of kirana-hetu, a kind of causality is asserted through which 
every moment of reality is conditioned by nothing short of the state of the whole 
Universe. This is expressed in the following way, (Ab. Kosa II 50), svato’nye 
{sarve dharmth) kirana-hetuh, i.e. an element or a moment cannot be its own 
cause, but all the other elements, f.e. the whole Universe, are in some, direct or 
indirect, causal relation with it, Since the three times (adhvan). i.e. all the 
future and all the past moments are included in the conception ‘all the elements", 
‘satve dharmah, it is clear that although the world appeared in Hinayana as 
walidity analyzable into bits, the idea of it.as a logical continuum was fore« 
Shadowed, In MahiyZna, it became definitely asserted, 
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idea of a plurality of ultimate elements (dharmas), The central 
conception of Mahayana is their relativity (/anyata). The Buddhists. 
themselves contended that the idea of ultimate elements (skand ha- 
ayatana-dhitavah), of their interdependence (pratitya-samutpada) and of 
the “Four Truths of the Saint’? are admitted in both Hinaydna and 
Mahayana. But in the first they are referred to the reality of separate. 
elements, and in the second they are interpreted as meaning their: 
relativity, or non-reality.? 


Since we used the term “relative” to describe the fact that a thing 
can be indentified only by mentioning its relations to something else,. 
and becomes meaningless without these relations, implying at the same: 
time that the thing in question is unreal, we safely, for want of a better 
solution, can translate the word sinya by relative or contingent, and. 
the term fianyata by relativity or contingency.2 This is in any case: 
better than to translate it by ‘void’ which signification the term has in. 
common life, but not as a technical term in philosophy. That the term. 
Sinya is in Mahayana a synonym of dependent existence (partitya 
samutpada) and means not something void, but something ‘“‘devoid” of 
independent reality (svabhiva-Sanya), with the implication that nothing 


1. The germ of the idea that the elements of existence, because interdependent, are 
not real can be found in some passages of the Pali Canon. This Candrakirté 
himself admits (Madhy. avat. p. 22 15% BB. 1X), But it does not in the least 
interfere with the fact that Hinayana is a system of radical pluralism, all dharmas,. 
even Nirvana, are vasiu, whereas MahZyanism is a monistic system (advaya- 
nisprapafica). It is quite impossible to maintain that Hinay@na is an advatta< 
system, But if the Madhyamika system is characterised as negativism, and every~ 
thing negative is thrown into the same bag, then it is not difficult to discover in 
Maijjh. N, 1. 1, a full blown prajiia-paramtta, and to maintain that “‘es ist ein 
Irrtum anozunchmen, in alten Buddhismus sei etwas anderes als Negativissmus 
gelehrt worden”, as Prof, B. Otto Franke has done, cp. Ernst Kuhn Memorial 
Volume, p. 332. (Munchen 1916). It is also difficult to say what the contention 
of M, de la V. P that ‘there is a great deal of Madhyamika philosophy in the: 

Pali Canon” (ERE VIII. p. 334) exactly means, . 

2, The notion of Relativity is thus taken in a generalised sense, just as Aristotle- 
himself uses it in the Metaphysica, where he treats Ad aliquid, not as one among 
the distinct categories, but as implicated with all the categories (cp. G.. Grote,. 
Aristotle, ed. Bain, p. 88) and although he does not maintain that the relative 
is unreal, but he declares it to be Ens in the lowest degree (ibid, p. 85), The 
question whether Ens is itself relative he leaves unsolved, 
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short of the whole possesses independent reality, and with the further 
implication that the whole forbids every formulation by concept or’ 
speech (nisprapaiica), since they can only bifurcate (vikalpa) reality and 
never directly seize it—this is attested by an overwhelming mass of 
evidence in all the Mahayana literature.1 That this term never meant a 
mathematical void or simple non-existence is most emphatically insisted 
upon. Those who suppose that ‘anya means void are declared to havé 
misunderstood the term, they have not understood the purpose for which 
the term has been introduced.2 “‘We are relativists, we are not negativists” 
insists Candrakirti.3 The text book of the Madhyamika school opens by 
something like a hymn in honour of Dependent Origination or Relativity. 
In can be rendered thus : 


The perfect Budddha, the Foremost of all Teachers I salute | 1, 
He has proclaimed the principle of Relativity, 

The principle that nothing (in the Universe) can disappear, 
Nor can anything (new) appear, 

Nothing has an end, 

Nor is there anything eternal, 

Nothing is identical ( with itself ), 

Nor is there anything differentiated, 

Nothing moves, neither hither, nor thither. 

It is (Nirvana), the blissful quiescence, 

Of every (possible) Plurality. 4 


XV. THE REAL ETERNAL BUDDHA COGNISED 
IN MYSTIC INTUITION 


Applying this method to the Hinayanist conception of an extinct 
Buddha, representing nevertheless an eternal lifeless substance (svabhava 
or dharma), Nagarjuna flatly denies the reality of the latter, notwith- 


1. Ibid, 491, 1.—mniravase§a-prapaiica-upasamartham stinyat® upadisyate,; XXIV, 
18—yah pratftya-samutpadah stnyat&m tim prdacakgsmahe; p. 503, 12-yoyam 
pratItya-samutpado hetupratyayan apek$ya ripa-vijiianadinim pradur-bhivah sa 
svabhavena anutpadah.....s% sOnyat®, p. 504, 3-yah pratyaya-adhinah'sa gtnya 
ukto; 403, 1-astmyam—apratitya- samut-pannam; p. 591, 6—iha sarva- 
bhivanam—pratftya- samutpannatvac eh gn bei sakalena eatens pratipaditam 
etc. Ctc. 

2, Ibid. XXIV. 7 p. 490 11 na c&pi stnyatayam ree eae tM tad vijaiact 

8, Ibid, 368. 7, 

4, M. vr. p. 11. 13. 
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standing all the reverential feelings which the idea must have evoked, 

Buddha is conceived in the Hinayana as the ultimate goal of the world’s 
progress, realised i In a continuous stream of existences (bhiva-sarhtati). 1 
He can really exist so far as this progress really exists; but an indepéndent 
existence of both is impossible, because, being interdependent, they are 
correlative and hence not absolutely real. Just as a man suffering from, } 
an eye-disease perceives a double moon! in the sky, just so does the 
inveterate ignorance of mankind dychotomise every reality. Only 
ignorance? can imagine that the Hinayanist Buddha has real existence 
of his own. Never did the Buddhas declare that either they themselves 
or their elements really did exist. But, of course, it is not for the un- 
sophisticated simple man that the Hinayanistic Buddha is devoid of any 
existence. Not being able to withstand the lion’s roar of Relativity,5 the 
Hinay4nist, the man of a poorly religious enthusiasm,® runs away, like 
an antelope into the dark forest of Realism. But the Mahayanist’s denial 
does not mean that every hope of salvation must be given up” hecause 
that Buddha who is above every possible determination (nisprapajica) is 
not denied. The Mahiy4nist, when maintaining that the Buddha, as 
conceived in Hinayana, is not absolutely real (nihsvabhiva), if he wishes 
to state the whole truth (aviparitirtha),® must confess that he cannot even 
assert so much. Strictly speaking he can assert neither that the Buddha 
is relational, nor non-relational, nor both at once, nor neither.10 Such 
characteristics are also conventional (prajnapti). They are imputed 
characteristics (4ropita vyavahirah)!1 The real Buddha must be ‘perceived 
directly by intuition. The reserved questions, the impossibility to answer 
whether the world is finite, and whether the Buddha survives after 


1. Ibid. p. 432 ff. 

2. Ibid. p. 432, 10. 

3. The Htnay&nis-ic Buddha is not real, he has no syabhava, cp. XXVIL 2 4, 16, 
but the Mah&ynistic one has a svabh@va. The synonym of dharma- haya i is 
 svabhGva-kaya. 

A, Ibid, p. 443, 2 cf, XXV 24. 

5. Ibid, 442, 13. 

6. Svadhimukti-davidra, ibid, p. 443. 1. 

7. Ibid. p. 442. 13. 

8 Ibid. p. 443. 11, 

"9, Ibid, p. 443. 13. 
40, Ibid, p, XXII, 11. 
1, Ibid. p. 444. 4. 
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Nirvana are referred just to this impossibility of determination.+ If 
you, insist that there is a Buddha, you needs must concede that after 
Nirvana there is none,2 But if you realise the relativity of the conception, 
never will the question about his existence occur to you. Buddha is 
merged quiescent in nature and beyond every possible determination.® 
Those who proceed to dychotomise him as et rnal or non-eternal, existent 
or non-existent, relative or non-relative, omniscient or non-omniscient, 
are all misled by words.4 They have no direct intuition (na pasyanti) of 
the Absolute Buddha,> Just as a man who is blind from birth cannot 
see the sun,® just so are men in the throes of conventional conceptions, 
they do. not perceive the Buddha directly, but wish to detail (prapanca- 
yanti) him conceptually. Only by them can He not be seen directly 
(aparoksa-vartin).7?| Buddha must be regarded as the cosmical order 
(dharmatah), his Body is the cosmos (dharmata), The essence of the 
cosmos is incognisable, it is impossible to know that it is conceptually.® 
The reality of Buddha is the reality of the universe, and as far as the 
Buddha has no separate reality (nihsvabhava), neither the Universe has 
any, apart from him, All the elements of existence, when sifted through 
the principle of Relativity, become resplendent.® All the millions of 
existences (bhitakoti) must be regarded as the body of the Buddha 
manifested in them. This is Relativity, the climax of wisdom (prjfia- 
paramita),1° 


1. Ibid. p. XXII, 12. 

2. Ibid. p. XXII. 14, 

3, Ibid, p. 448, 1. 

4, Ibid. p. XXII. 15, 

5. Ibid. p. 448. 10, 

6, Ibid, p. 448, 10, 

7. Ibid, p. 448, 9, Such a definition of sense preception, praiyaksam aparohsam. 
(sc. artha, not jfiana) is opposed by Candrakirti to the definition of Dignaga 
pratyaksam kalpanapodham, cp. M. vr. p. 71. 10, ‘It has been later accepted 
by the Vedintins (cp, Vedantaparibhasi) and others; Brahma, the ees is. 
then declared to be cognised by sense-perception, by pratyaksa. 

8, Ibid. p. 448, 45, 

9. Prakyti-prabhasvarah Soedherres) prajiaparmata-parisuddhya. Ibid, Pe 
444, 9. 

10. Tathagat a-hayo bhiita-hoti-prabhavito drastavyo yad uta Prajnaparmiia. Astas. 
94-14, 
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XVI. THE NEW CONCEPTION OF NIRVANA 


Space and that kind of eternal death which was termed Nirvana 
were entered in the list of ultimate realities by the schools-Early Buddhism 
and the Vaibhisikas, on the score that they possessed a character 
(dharma), a reality (vastu), an individuality (svalaksana), an existence 
(bhava) of their own (sva-bhiva), since they fitted into the current 
definition of reality (sva-bhiva-dhiranad dharmih). They were cancelled 
by the Sautrantikas on the consideration that they did not possess any 
such separate reality. They also were cancelled by the Madhyamikas 
in consequence of the new definition of reality (anapeksah svabhivah). 
This new weapon proved much more efficacious than the Occam’s Razor 
of the Sautrantika especially as it was wielded by the Madhyamika 
with unflinching resolve. His conception of Relativity (sinyati) covered 
everything, all the conditional as well as the eternal elements of the 
Vaibhisika list. Indeed the idea of an absolute becomes meaningless, 
if there is nothing to set against it.1 It then loses every individuality 
or reality (sva-bhiva). And vice versa the phenomenal ceases to be pheno- 
* menal if there is nothing non phenomenal with which it is contrasted. 
With the new interpretation of the principle of Relativity (pratitya- 
samutpadasiinya) the Hinayanic Absolute becomes just as relative as all 
other ultimates of this system. 

Very far-reaching consequences had inevitably arisen from this 
newly adopted principle. The whole edifice of early Buddhism was 
undermined and smashed. The Nirvana of the Hinaydnists, their 
Buddha, their ontology and moral philosophy, their conceptions of 
reality and causation were abandoned, together with the idea of the 
ultimate reality of the senses and sense data (riipa), of the mind (citta- 
caitta), and of all their elements of matter, mind and forces. “Nowhere 
and never” says Candrakirti, have Buddhas preached the reality of the 
soul or of these Hinaydnistic elements.”2 All the constructions so 
laboriously built up by the schools of Early Buddhism had to be 
relinquished with the only exception of the principle of dependently- 
coordinated-existence (pratitya-samutpida) in its new interpretation as 
Relativity (¢anyata). The text book of the School devotes a chapter to 
every conspicuous item of the constructions of Early Buddhism, and 
destroys it by the same weapon, for whatsoever is relative is false, 


transient and illusory. 

TS Se nee 
1. Ibid.,VII. +33. 

2. Ibid. Pe 443, 2. 
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The fortunes of Mahiyina were greatly assisted by the wonderful 
style in which Na garjuna couched his celebrated aphorisms. Notwith- 
standing the somewhat monotonous method by which he applies to all 
the conceptions of Hinayadna the same destructive dialectics, he never 
ceases to be interesting, bold, baffling, sometimes seemingly arrogant. 
And this method of endless repetition of the same idea, although in 
different connections, impresses the student with the overwhelming, all- 
embracing, importance of the principle of Relativity. In their Tibetan 
garb, owing to the monosyllabic cutting precision of this wonderful 
language, the aphorisms become, if possible, still more eloquent than in 
the original, and are, up to the present day, studied in the monastic 
schools, and repeated by the monks with rapturous admiration. Some- 
thing like terror is inspired by this insisting and obstinate denial of all, 
even the most revered and cherished notions of the Hinayanist. ‘“What 
are we to do”, exclaims Aryadeva, the next best Founder of the doctrine, 
‘nothing at all exists. “Even the name of the doctrine inspires 
terror.”?2 

However it is only the Hinaydnist and all pluralists in general 
that need to be afraid of Nagarjuna’s dialectics. He does not assail, but 
extols the idea of the cosmical body of Buddha. He extols the principle 
of Relativity, and destroys through it every plurality, only in order 
to clear up the ground and establish on it the unique, undefinable 
(anirvacaniya) essence of being, the one-without-a-second. According to 
the principle of monistic philosophy, consistently applied, all other 
entities have only a second hand, contingent reality; they are borrowed 
cash, 


This unique reality, although declared to be uncharacterisable 
'(anirvacantya), has been variously characterised as the ‘‘element of the 
elements” (dharminam dharmata) or (dharma-dhitu), as their relativity 

(funyata), as ‘‘thisness’ (idamét), as their “relation to thisness’ (idam- 

pratyayata), as ‘‘suchness” (tathat2), as the “suchness of existence” (bhiita- 

tathat?), as the matrix of the Lord (tathaigata-garbha), and lastly as the 
mitt LES pier ls Uprteuet, atl. Th Gio! tpes gt oe ee 

1, P. L. Vaidya. CaiuhSataka (Paris, 1923). Kar. 184. 

2. Ibid. Kar, 289. 

3. Prof. H. Kern, Manual, p. 127 seems also to have been terror-stricken, He exclaims 
with what sounds like genuine solicitude, ‘‘there is no birth, there is no Nirvana ! 
etc.’ and makes responsible for this disaster **the principles underlying ancient 
Buddhism.” 
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“cosmical body of the Lord*, as Buddha’s Dharmakaya.1 In this last 
attribution, the unique essence of the universe becomes personified and 
worshipped under the names of Vairocana, Amitaibha, the Goddess Tara 
and others, as a supreme God. Buddhism becomes at once pantheistic 
and theistic, or as prof. M. Anesaki prefers to put it, cosmotheistic.2 


Buddha and Nirvana are different names for the same thing. But 
Nagarjuna treats the same thing under four or five different headings, 
his object being to show that whatever be the verbal designation 
(prapaiica=vik), from whatever side the problem of the absolute be 
tackled, the result is the same. If the phenomenal world is not real, 
neither can it have a real end.5 To suppose that the phenomenal world 
really existed before Nirvana, in order to be changed so as not to exist 
after Nirvana, is an illusion which must be given up, the sooner the 
better.© Whether we take the Vaibhasika view and maintain that 
Nirvana is something real (dharma) in which consciousness and life are 
extinct for ever,’ or if we, with the Sautrantika, admit that it is the 
simple cessation of the world process,® in both cases something real is 
assumed to exist before Nirvana and to disappear afterwards. This 
makes Nirvana not only relative, but a product of causes (sarskrta).? 
In full accordance with the idea of a monistic universe, it is now asserted 
that there is not a shade of difference between the Absolute and the 


1. The terms prajna-parvamita and abhisamaya, when used in an objeciive sense 
(karma-sadhana), mean the same. The Yog%caras would add as synonymous cista- 
dharmata, vijiaPtimatrata, Pavinispannasa, cp. Trimsika, p. 42. 

2, Ina very interesting book prof. M. Anesaki, Buddhist Art in its relation to 
Buddhist Ideals, (Boston and New York, 1915) shows how the perfection of that 
Japanese art which has evoked the admiration of the world is due to the influence 
of Mahay2na ideals, to this genuine feeling of communion with the eternal, all- 
pervading principle of life, the Dharmakaya, realised by the artist in mystic 
intuition in every flower, every plant and every living creature he was painting. 
Is it not strange that the philosophy which establishes these ideals has been so 


utterly misunderstood by European scholarship ? 


M. vr. 373.9. 

Ibid. p. 175. 

Ibid, XXVI. 1. 

Ibid, p. 522. 6. 

Ibid. p. 225. 10. 

KleSa-janmanor abhavah, ibid. p. 527. 7, 
Ibid, XXV, 5, 13, 
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phenomenal, between nirvana and saisara.? The universe viewed as a 
whole is the Absolute, viewed as a process it is the phenomenal, 
Nagarjuna declares, 

“ya Ajavamjavibhava upaddaya pratiiya va 

so *pratityanupadaya nirvanam upadisyate.” 


This may be rendered thus—“having regard to causes or conditions 
(constituting all phenomena, we call this world), a phenomenal world, 
This same world, when causes of conditions are disregarded, (i.e. the 
world as a whole, sub specie aeternitatis) is called the Absolute.” 


XVII, IS RELATIVITY ITSELF RELATIVE ? 
CONDEMNATION OF ALL LOGIC FOR 
THE COGNITION OF THE ABSOLUTE, 


But the principle of Relativity (sznyatt) did not prove an entirely 
safe foundation for the New Buddhism. A danger lurked in it which 
was likely to bring the whole construction in jeopardy. Just as the 
Absolute of early Buddhism could not escape from the fate of being 
declared relative, just so was Relativity itself relati.e;? it clearly 
depended upon its opposite, the non-relative, and without this contrast 
it was likely to lose every meaning. Nagarjuna did not shrink before 
this danger and faced it with the same audacious spirit as he was wont 
to do. This principle, the pivot of the system, is called upon in order 
to destroy all theories and to replace them, as we have seen above, by 
direct mystic intuition, not in order to replace it by a new theory. As a 
theory it is just as bad as the old ones, it is even much worse. ‘‘If some- 
thing non-relative”, says Nagarjuna,* “did really exist, we would then 

likewise admit the existence of the relative, but there is absolutely 
nothing non-relative; how then can we admit the existence of the 
- relative (or the truth of Relativity).” ‘Relativity’, explains Candra- 


1. Ibid, XXV. 20. 

2. Ibid. XXV. 9. 

3, I find the question whether Relativity is itself relative mentioned by B. Russell. 
(ABC of Relativity, p. 14) and declined with the remark that it is absurd. 
Nevertheless the question exists and cannot be dismissed on such grounds, the more 
so by an author from whom we learn that ‘‘whosoever wishes to become a 
philosopher must learn not to be frightened by absurdities, (Problems of 
Philosophy, London 1921. p. 31), 

4, Ibid, XIIT, 7, 
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kirti, “is here the common characteristic of all the elements (dharmas) 
of existence. That is our view. But since there is no element which 
would be non-relative, Relativity itself, for want of those objects with 
which it could be contrasted, (becomes as inane as'a mirage), as a 
garland of flowers in the sky.” Does this mean that Relativity should 
be rejected ? No, ‘because the Buddhas have taught that to realise the 
relativity of all artificial conceptions is the only way to(get rid of them. 
But if people then begin to cling to this very concept of Relativity, they 
must be called irreclaimable.”?- “It is”, explains Candrgkirti?. ‘as if 
somebody said, “I have nothing to sell you”, and would “yegptve the 
answer, “All right, just sell me this your absence of goods for sale.” 

We read in the Ratnakita,? “I declare those are rotten, and many 
times rotten who having conceived relativity, cling to it (as a new 
theory)......[t is much better to cling to the false idea of a really existing 
personality (pudgala), notwithstanding it is a blunder of Himalayan 
dimensions, than to cling to this doctrine of relativity which (in this 
case would be) a doctrine of the void (abhiva)........It is as if a doctor* 
administered a powerful remedy which would remove ali the ailments 
of the patient, but could not afterwards be expelied from the abdomen. 
Do you think that the patient would be really cured ? No, he would 
suffer even much more than he did suffer before.” 

The characterisation of reality as Relativity is resorted to in 
extremis for want of any other expedient. It is a verbal characterisation, 
it takes into account the necessities of speech ( sabdam upadaya 
prajnaptih). The Sautrantika made use of the conception of a nominal 
entity (prajfiaptisat), as has been mentioned above, when combating the 
artificial constructions of early Buddhism. This conception was extended 
by the Mahiyanists so as to cover all elements without exception. Sense 
data, consciousness, feeling, volitions were declared by the Sautrantika 
as ultimate realities. But Nagarjuna did not spare them. They became 
all relative and nominal, and relativity itself was but a nominal 
“middle path” of approaching reality. Middie path meant in early 
Buddhism steering between materialism ( ucchedavada ) and the doctrine 
Sa ee eee nee EEE 
AvP ibide X18... 

2. Ibid. p. 247. 6. 

3, Ibid. p. 248. 7. 

4, Ibid. p. 248. 11. 

5, Ibid, XXIV. 18, XXII. 11, p. 215, 1,2 86.1, 
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of an eternal ‘soul (¢asvatavida). Its positive content was the doctrine 
of separate elements (dharma). In Mahayana this term changes its 
meaning and becomes synonymous with Relativity (sinyata). Relativity 
is the middle path.+ 


XVIII. PARALLEL DEVELOPMENT IN 
BUDDHISM AND BRAHMANISM 


That the evolution from Hinayana to Mahayana ran parallel 
with the movement which in other Indian religions at the same epoch 
led to the establishing of their pantheons and their supreme deities of 
Siva and Visgu, is quite obvious. The Brahmanical religions were like- 
wise founded on a background of pantheism, on monism with the 
Saivists, and a somewhat mitigated one with the Vaisnavites. Both 
tendencies represented old tradition based on explicit, though contra- 
dictory, utterances of the Upanisads. That the Mahaydna is indebted 
to some Aupanisada influence is most probable. That Gaudapada and 
Sankara have been, in their turn, influenced by the dialectic of 
Nagarjuna can hardly be denied. But it is at present impossible to elicit 
something definite about the strength of these influences, their time 
and their place. A Mahayanistic tendency seems to have manifested 
itself very early in the Buddhist schools. Part of the community was 
not satisfied to see in Buddha an essentially human nature, and felt 
restive before the idea of his total disappearance in Nirvana. Some 
centuries later this tendency reaches full conclusion and a great man, 
Nagarjuna, gives lustre and popularity to a new church, Its philosophy 
made volte-face from pluralism to monism. 


XIX, LUROPEAN PARALLELS 


To assign to Nagarjuna his place among the great philosophers 
of humanity is not so much the task of the Indianist, as of the general 
historian of philosophy. But until the texts are made accessible in 
translations, intelligible to him, we cannot expect him to guide us.2 


SU ERE eee ae pee 
1. Ibid, XXIV. 18. Therefore Madhyamika-sastra must be translated ‘‘A Treatise 


on Relativity.” 

2. The two translations by Prof. M. Walleser, Die Mittlere Lehre, (Heihelberg 1911 
and 1912) are extremely uscful for the study of the texts, they would have been 
still more useful if comparative indices were added to them. But being literal we 
doubt they could convey any definite impression in the mind of a philosopher, 
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The Indianist finds himself obliged tentatively to do it himself in 
comparing the ideas he comes across in India with what may be found 
similar in the vast field of European philosophy. In characterising the 
Indian philosopher as “‘nihilist”, rationalist, pantheist or realist some 
comparison is already involved. If A. Barth, E. Senart and others have 
protested against premature and misleading comparisons, it is only 
because they were inclined to find between the Indian philosopher and 
his European associate more points of divergence than of similarity, but 
to find divergence means already to compare. To characterise Nagarjuna 
as a “nihilist?, means to make a misleading comparison, since his 
condemnation of logic is only one part, and not the principal one, of his 
philosophy. In order to understand a philosopher there is no better 
method than the one proposed and so brilliantly applied by H. Bergson, 
i.e. to dissect him in different parts which by themselves will not be the 
philosopher in question, but which summarised will help us to under- 
stand him. 


Upon the Indian side we must first of all point to the almost. 
absolute identity with Vedanta, as a probable consequence of his in- 
debtedness to Aupanisada tradition. If Prof. A. B. Keith and Prof. 
M. Walleser suppose that Nagarjuna stops at negation, or denies even 
the empirical reality of this world, it is only because his real aim, the 
positive counterpart of his negativism, the identity of dharmakaya and 
Brahma, has escaped their attention. It follows from this identity that all 
the points of contact which Prof. Deussen has really found, or imagined 
to have found, between Schopenhauer and Vedanta, will equally apply 
to Nagarjuna. This philosophy was, most decidedly opposed to rational- 
ism, to those systems, modern or ancient, Indian or European, which 
asserted the capacity of human reason to cognise things as they really 
are, He even presses this incapacity to the utmost and challenges the 
claims of logic with greater emphasis than any philosopher ever has done. 
Other remarkable parallelisms may be pointed out which refer to the 
step taken by Nagarjuna from pluralism to monism. Whether the systems 
operated with the conception of an independent substance and assumed 
the existence of separate, though harmonising, monads, or assumed a 
perpetual stream of passing events, the next step is to imagine one all- 
embracing indivisible substance. This, as we have seen, is the position 
of Mahayana versus Hinayana. It has been paralleled in Greece by the 


1, De 1’ intuition philosophique de Metaph. 1911. 
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position of Parmenides versus Heraclitus. The step was repeated in 
modern German philosophy. Prof. H. Jacobi has already suggested? a 
comparison between Zeno of Eleia and Nagarjuna. We may add that 
the similarity was not limited to their dialectics. Zeno, as is now known, 
devised the celebrated ‘“‘sophisms” in order to prove the impossibility of 
motion, and in support of Parmenides’ conception of the world as one 
motionless whole.? 

Very remarkable are then the coincidences between Nagarjuna’s 
negativism and the condemnation by Mr. Bradley of almost every 
conception of the every day world, things and qualities, relations, space 
and time, change, causation, motion, the self. From the Indian standpoint 
Bradley can be characterised as a genuine Madhyamika, But above all 
these parallelisms we may perhaps find a still greater family likeness bet- 
ween the dialectical method of Hegel and Nagarjuna’s dialectics. Hegel 
in his Phenomenologie des Geistes® challenged common sense to point out 
some object which is certainly known for what, in our experience, it is, 
and solves the question by stating that all we really know of the object is 
its “thisness’’, all its remaining content is relation. This is the exact mean- 
ing of the tathata, or of ‘‘suchness”, of the Mahayanist, and Relativity, 
as we have seen, is the exact meaning of the term Siinyaia. We further 
see the full application of the method which maintains that we can truly 
define an object only by taking explicit account of other objects, with 
which it is contrasted, that debarring this contrast the object becomes 
“devoid” of any content, and both the opposites coalesce in some higher 
unity which embraces them both. The facts are knowable only as inter- 
related and the universal law of Relativity is all that is properly meant 
by reality. Both philosophers assure us that negativity (‘anyata) is the 
soul of the universe, ‘“‘Negativitat ist die Seele der Wekt.”” Reducing the 
world of fact to a realm of universal relativity this implies that every 
thing cognisable is false, transient and illusory, but that the constitution 
of the real world depends upon this very fact. Even sensations and sense 
data (ripa)* which first appeared as ultimate realities we then gradually 
discover to stand in relations without which they prove to be meaning- 
less. Relativity, or negativity, is really the Soul of the universe, ; 


— eee 
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2. Gf. Bertrand Russell, External World, p. 167 ff. 

3. For the English Phrasing of Hegel’s principles I am indebted to Baldwin's 
dictionary, 

4, Ibid, 1V. 1, 
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Some more points of similarity will be easily detected between 
Nagarjuna and every monistic philosophy, the more so between him and 
those philosophers who, like Nacolaus Cusanus, G. Bruno and others, 
insist upon the negative method of cognising the Absolute. It will hardly 
be denied that the Mahayanist conception of Buddha’s cosmic body as 
the unique substance is very similar to Spinoza’s conception of God as 
the only substance, Deus sive substantia, Deus sive natura. Although 
Spinoza’s intuitus of everything particular sub specie aeternitatis is 
supposed to be a rational capacity of the intellect and Nagarjuna’s 
intuition is mystic, nevertheless both lead to the same result. 

These several points of similarity should, as a matter of course, be 
taken for what they are worth. For one thing, they might preclude the 
characteristic of a ‘nihilist? to be applied to Nagarjuna. The chief 
divergence between him and his European colleagues in monism is that 
he did not believe in logic, at least for the ultimate aim of cognising 
what reality in itself is. Hegel and Bradley seem to believe in the 
efficiency of their logic. It did not occur to them that their logic would 
sublate itself if applied to their own results. Nagarjuna was fully aware 
of this fact. Therefore abandoning logic altogether he betook himself 
to direct mystic intuition of the Absolute, the One-without-a-Second. 
This step, or jump, from a condemned logic to direct intuition, has been 
made by many philosophers and in our own days it has a very eloquent 
exponent in the-person of M. H. Bergson. 


XX, THE POSITION OF NYAYA-VAISESIKA 


The estrangement which befell many scholars at the idea of an- 
nihilation as the ultimate goal of a religion would perhaps never have 
been so strong if it had been known that Buddhism was by no means the 
only Indian system which had arrived at such conclusions. Besides a 
series of systems of a decidedly materialistic tinge, the orthodox Nyaya- 
Vaigesika system adhered to the conception of an absolutely lifeless 
Nirvana.! This annihilation of all life is here called final deliverance 
(moksa) or Absolute End (apavarga) and is characterised as a kind of 
“super bliss”, (nihsreyas).2 “‘Is it possible”, asks Vatsyayana, “that an 
enlightened man should favour a final Release in which there is neither 
bliss nor consciousness ??? And he should not favour the idea of a final 


ae 


1. Gf. S. N. Dasgupta’s History of Indian Philosophy, p. 362 ff, 
2, Nyayasuiva, 1,1, 2 and 22, 
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Reslease where all turmoil of life is stopped for ever and where there is 
no consciousness about it.’ “This release’’, he says, ‘‘is tranquillity where 
everything is given up, everything has ceased to exist, and therefore a 
great deal of depression, horrors, and sin are extinct.”+ Jayanta exclaims 
likewise, “‘is it possible that reasonable men should make efforts in order 
to reduce themselves to a stone-like (inanimate) condition ?” and gives 
the same reply. 


All Indian philosophical systems professed to be doctrines of 
salvation. They, therefore, start from the conception of a whole (sarvam)* 
which is then split into two halves, phenomenal life and the Absolute 
(samsara and nirvana). The phenomenal part is further divided into an 
analysis of its actual condition (dukkha), its driving forces (duhkha- 
samudaya) and their gradual extinction (mirga). When this extinction 
‘nirodha’ is reached, life merges into the Absolute about whose essence 
a variety of constructions exist. These four topics, the four ‘‘noble 
truths” as the term has been very inadequately translated and represented 
as a fundamental principle of Buddhism, contain,—in reality, no 
doctrine at all.4 It is only a scheme for philosophical constructions and 


1. Nyayabhasya, p. 9 (Vizian). 

2. Nyayamanjari, p. 509 (Vizian). 

3, That savvam, in its technical sense, does not include nirvana, as M. de Ia Vallee 
Poussin asserts, op. clt. p. 139, is quite wrong. Sayvam means “sarvam jieyam’ 
which is but another name for the 12 Gyatanas (corresponding io the 12 Pprameyas 
of Nyayasiiva 1,1,9. Nirvana is included in @yatana No. 12 ‘dhamma’ cf. my 
Cenival Conception appendix II, 106, p, the elements E 2-3, This is also clear 
from Samywita IV 15 where ‘‘sabba” is used in its technical sense, sabba-vaggo, 
sabbam voblikkhavedessissami."’ The passage in Majjhima 1, 3 contains no 
statement about this topic at all. The classification of the elements into 12 Gyatanas 
and into 16 dhalus includes nirvana, the one into skandhas (with classification) 
does not, cp. also Trimsiha p. 36, sarvam tlt tvaidhatukam asamskybam ca, 

4, This clearly appears from the fact that the “‘truths” are explicitly admitted in the 
Saihkhya, Yoga, Nydya and Vaisegika systems and implicitly in all the others. 
Within the pale of Buddhism they cover two opposite theories, the dhayma== 
pudgala-nairatmya theory of the Hinayaua and the Sinyata=dharma-naivaimya 
theory of Mahayana, cf. above p. 41. They are a classification of the elements 
in four stages as viewed by the Saint, the arya, cf. Madh. vyiti, p- 127, aryanam 
eva tat satyam, and Ab. Kosa, V1, 2 and the tables appended to my Cenival 
Conception. The editors of the P.T.S, Pali Dict. think that arya has a “racial” 
meaning, Grya-pudgala would then mean, not’ the ‘same as ang svavadharmah or 
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is accepted as such by all Indian systems without exception. They cover 
indeed, the Indian conception of philosophy. Uddyotakara says, “these 
are the four topics which are investigated by every philosopher in every 
system of metaphysics.”? Accordingly every philosophical system must 
contain an analysis of the elements of life, a doctrine about its driving 
forces, a doctrine of the Absolute and a doctrine about the method to 
be followed in order to escape out of phenomenal life and become 
merged in the Absolute. Phenomenal life receives in the Nydya- 
Vaisesika system the designation of duhkha, just as in Buddhism. It is 
very inadequate to translate this term by suffering, misery, pain etc., 
since it covers such items as inanimate matter, the five objects of sense, 
colours, sounds, tastes and tactile phenomena.? These are not the objects 
to which the term suffering can be safely applied in our language, if 
we are to escape confusion. Bliss itself is entered into the classification 
of existence (duhkha) as one of its 21 items. And this is quite natural 
because there is no eternal bliss neither in eariy Buddhism nor in 
Nyaya-Vaisesika, if the ‘super-bliss” of disappearing into an eternal 
senseless condition be excepted. The classification into 21 items is but 
a slight modification of the Buddhist classification into 16 component 
parts of existence (dhatu).* One reason why this term has been chosen 


marga-satya, but something like ‘fa noble gentleman”; but T. W. Rhys Davids 

rightly translates it “‘Avhat” in D.N. 1.37, cf. Dialogues 1.51, 

Nyayavari, ed. B, 1. p. 13 etamt catvary arthapadant sarvasu adhyaima- 

vidyasu savvacaryaiy varnyanla tt. 

2, WVatsyayana says that duhkha, means janma, (ad N, S., 1.1 22) and Vacaspati 
explains, duhkhaSabdona sarve Sarivadaya ucyanic, and warns against confound- 
ing it with suffering, “‘mukhyam eva duhkham tit blramoma bhiit; the same is 
pressed by Jayanta, a ca mukhyameva duhkham badhanasvabhavam avamrsyate, 
him tu tatsadhanam tadanusaktam ca sarvam eva. Nydyamaijari Vizian.’’, 
p. 506 and Madhy. vytit, p. 127. tha ht pancopadana-skandha duhkham ity 
ucyate, Exactly the same definition in Samyutia N., 111, 47. It is a technical 
term, the equivalent of the first Grya-saiya and of the sasrava-dharmah; 
“suffering” is dubkhavedana, a quite different thing, it has another place in the 
system under yedana-skandha. cf. Ab. Kosa VI. To confound them is a mistake 
just as to confound ripa-ayatana with riipa-skandha (the latter includes 10 
Gyatanas, or the 3 dhatus, or the 6 indriyas with the 22 indriyas, or the 75 
dharmas; etc. the 18 dhatus. Cf. M. C. Rhys David B. Psych. p. 83. 

3, Another classification of every cognizable thing into 12 prameyas, cf. Nyayasiiruis 
1. 1. 9. corresponds, to a certain extent, to the Buddhist classification into 


12 Gyatanas, 
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as a designation of phenomenal life is that philosophy seeks a way out 
of it. Philosophy is the science of the Absolute, of Nirvana. For every 
philosopher, all phenomenal life is something that must be shunned, it 
is heya. The analysis of existence into its elements, as has been stated 
above, is undertaken in order to determine the means by which all 
the forces of life must gradually, one after the other, be brought to a 
standstill. 


It is likewise a general feature of all Indian systems that they 
assume the existence of a central force which keeps life going in this 
world, nay in all the imaginable worlds. This general force (karma) is 
resolved into the special ones, termed delusion, desire and aversion. 
They produce germs of future actions and until they are neutralized by 
corresponding methods, they will always produce a continuation of life. 
Delusion is neutralised by philosophic insight, but the decisive and final 
step which stops empirical life for ever and transfers the individual into 
the Absolute is achieved by Yoga, i.e. by that mystical power which 
is produced by absorption in intense concentrated meditation. These 
conceptions represent a characteristic Indian habit of thought. We meet 
them everywhere. Their origin is certainly not to be sought for in the 
Yoga system of Patafijali which has been proved to be a very late 
production about 800 years later than the origin of Buddhism, Their 
most primitive and crude form appears in the Jaina system. The defiling 
elements of delusion, desire, aversion etc. are here represented as a kind 
of subtle matter which through the pores of the skin flows into the body 
and fills it up like absorbed medicine or like a bag filled with sand. 
By taking vows, by ascetic and meditative practices, the entrance into 
the body is shut up, the inflow ceases, and the individual becomes 
purified. In all other systems, this process is spiritualized, and instead 
of an “inflow” of defiling matter we have an “influence” (asrava) of 
defiling psychical elements which is being stopped by insight and 
meditation. All elements of existence are,in the Buddhist system, as 
mentioned above, divided in such that can be extinguished by 
philosophic knowledge, and such that can be extinguished by mystical 
absorption only, The first class includes wrong views, under which item 


1. Of, Tativarthadhiganasitva, VI, 2 ff., VIII. 2 transl. by H. Jacobi Z.D.M.G, 
LX Cf. also the detailed and very clear exposition of the complicated Jaina theory 
in H, V. Glassenapp, Der Jaininsmus (Berlin 1925) p. 158 f. The Passions are 
imagined as a kind of tar by which the fluent matter is glued with the soul, 
ibid, VI, 5, 
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the naive realism of ordinary men is understood. Desire, passion and 
even the physical elements of matter can be extinguished for ever only 
by the force of absorption.! Although the Nydya-Vaigesika system 
favours a naively realistic view of the universe, it has no other means 
of reaching Nirvana than the mystical power of Yoga. “The details 
about this matter’, says Vatsyayana, ‘will be found in special yoga 
manuals.”*2 Any question about the efficiency of this method is answered 
by stating that the power of Yoga is unlimited. The Nydayastitras mention 
a characteristic objection from some sceptic mind. A man, says he, may 
be intensely absorbed in meditation, so as to forget everything which exists 
about him. He may retire into a lonely place, a forest, a cave, a sandy 
beach, and there practise meditation until every perception of the external 
world has ceased. Nevertheless when external phenomena of exceptional 
force, as e.g. a thunder storm, overcomes him, he will awake out of the 
most intense meditation. Why could not the same happen to him in the 
moment he is about to attain Final Release, if this is to be attained by 
such meditation ? The objection is answered by pointing to the mystical 
power of trance which stops all energies of life for ever. After that no 
living bodies, no feeling and no cognitions can exist. 


We thus see that an appeal to the mystical power of yoga is a 


common feature of many Indian philosophical systems, It is needed to fill 
up the place of the four main subjects which are another general feature 


3, 


1. Samudaya-satya (-heya-heiuh) consists in NyZya just as in Buddhism of avidya- 


tysne, cf. Nyayavart, p. 4.1.13, It is specified that these elements are also 
included in duhkha (i.e. in the upadanashkandhas)—tad dhetus ca duhkham 
ukiam, ibid, Their respective antidotes (i.e. marga) consist on both sides of prajha 
and Samadhi, Vats; Sttra, V. 17-13. Prajiit is characterised as dharma-pravipeka 
(cf. VatsyZyana ad VI 2.417 which corresponds to the Buddhist dharma-pravicaya 
(Abh. Kosa). 

Nyayabhasya ad IV 2.46. Although the prasankhyana is analogous to prati- 
sankhya-nirodha of the Buddhists, its procedure is different. By the unlimited 
mystic power of Yoga innumerable ‘‘magic bodies” miymana-kaya, must be 
created at once, to atone in them for endless former deeds and thus to reach Final 
Extinction, Cf. Taiparyatika, p. 6. This Prof. A. B. Keith (Indian Logic and 
Atomism p. 260) calls ‘‘vulgar thaumaturgy.”” According to such phrasing Dr. H. 
Beck, who interprets even the knowledge of duhkha-satya aS a vision of ethereal 
bodies (Buddhismus 2 II p. 89 f.), would be called a magician, Usually these 


men are called mystics, 


ly. 2, 39-44, 
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of the Indian systems, The originality of each system lies in its Ontology, 
its theory of cognition, its conception of the Absolute, and the details of its 
construction of a path leading to final release. The Nyaya-Vaisesika 
system assumes a limited number of substances with their changing 
qualities. The soul of the individual is here represented as an eternal 
substance, it is ubiquitous and coterminous with space. Knowledge is 
produced in it by a sp cial contact with an internal organ of physical 
nature. When the body is removed from one place to another, feelings and 
ideas are produced jn a new part of this same motionless? substance by 
its occasional contact with the internal organ which follows the movement 
of the hody. Soul is thus a semi-material ubiquitous substance similar to 
space and time which in this system are equally conceived as separate 
ubiquitous substances, This coustruction facilitates the transition out of 
phenomenal life with its feelings and cognitions into the Absolute, which 
is the Absolutely senseless and lifeless state of this very substance. By the 
power of absorption the internal organ is kept back from all contact with 
the soul and the senses. No consciousness is then produced, all life is 
annihilated but the substance of the soul reverts in Nirvaya to its original 
and natural condition (svaripivasthi). The Nyaya and Vaisesika were 
at an early date engaged in a controversy with the Vedantins about the 
condition of the liberated soul. The Vaigesikas maintained that it was 
simply a cessation of all life, just as a cessation of fire when all fuel is 
exhausted.2 What is this internal bliss and what is this eternal conscious- 
ness, they ask, which constitute the essence of the eternal spiritual 
principle according to the Vedantins ? Since all objects of knowledge 
have entirely disappeared for ever in Nirvana, it is a joy without some- 
thing to be enjoyed, and it is knowledge without knowing anything. Such 
feeling and such knowledge, even if they existed, would be as good as if 
they never existed at all (sthitopyasthitan na visisyate).> “But then’, asks 


I. Faddegon, Vattesika System, p. 272-3 thinks that this Soul was imagined ‘as 
really moving.” This is quite impossible since it represents a unity and is omni- 
present (vibhu, parama-mahat, ibid, VII. 1.22) Cf, also Nyayabindutika ed. 
B, B. p. 65 niskyyas catma,.. sarvagatah. 

2. In his vindication of a substantial Soul Faddegon op. cit, apparently assumes that 
the Vaisegikas imagined the soul as a conscious substance, just as the Sathkhya and 
the Vedintins did, But the consciousness (buddhi) is in that system only a guna 
of the imam, it appears occasionally through a special contact. The soul in itself 
(svaripavasthayam) has neither consciousness, nor feeling, 

3, Nyayakandali, p. 286 (Vizian, cf. Ny@yamafjari, 510. 1, 12-3, 
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an objector, ‘your soul would he as lifeless as a stone 71 ~The Vaigesika 
concedes the argument, although he seems to prefer, as a sort of image 
mediatrice, the comparison with space.2_ A question is next asked which 
gives expression to that feeling of estrangement which is so strong when 
we think of annihilation as an ultimate goal. ‘“‘No wise men will ever 
strive to attain final deliverance (moksa-nirvina) if, after all consciousness 
and life have been annihilated, it becomes similar to a piece of rock 
(sila-Sakala-kalpa),? if it is indistinguishable from a stone (pasina- 
nirvisesah), if it is inanimate (jada), ‘‘But, says the author, wise men do 
not exert themselves for bliss’ alone. Experience shows that they also 
exert themselves to escape pain, as when they, e.g. “avoid being stung by 
thorns.”4 Phenomenal life being here comparable to pain, the result is 
that the annihilation of it alone is the ultimate aim of man on earth. 
This ultimate annihilation and this lifeless substance receive the epithet 
of the place of Immortality (amrtyu padam),> the same epithet which 
final annihilation receives in early Buddhism. Its eternal unchanging 
character is thereby emphasized. 


Nor was this analogy between the theories of the Buddhists and the 
Naiyayikas ignored by the latter. We find in the Nyayamanjari of Jayanta 
the following very characteristic deliverance ‘By nirvana and similar 
expressions the Buddhists mean the absolute end (apavarga) which is 
either ( in Hinayina ) the annihilation of the flow of consciousness, or 
( in Mahiay4na ) a flow of pure ( objectless ) consciousness. ( The first ) 
solution —annihilation—is even more pitiful than the condition to which 
soul is reduced in nirvana according to the Naiydyikas, since it does not 
leave to the soul even a stonelike condition. But in one point we agree 
with the Buddhists, viz. that there is a difference between the essence of 
the soul by itself and the form in which it appears in its reciprocal action 
with other objects. A constant change of ( this substantial) soul (as 


1. Ibid. That the pure essence of a Soul, or of the substance that produces conscious- 
ness is itself as lifeless ( jada ) as a stone seems to be here an extreme consequence 
drawn by the objector, the comparison with space as an ubiquitous substance, is 


more adequate. 
2, Cf. Vats. siiva, VII. 1. 22. Bhasarvajias Nyayasava, p. 39, (B. Ind, 1910), 
3. ‘Cf. Nyayamatjar, p. 508 f. and Nyayatatparyadipika, p. 282 (ibid.) cp. 
Naisadhiya, XV1, 75 muktaya yah silatvaya Sastra mice,..Gotamam. 


Nyaiyasava, p. 40. 
5, Nyayabhasya; pl. 30 cf. likewise p. 31-34, where the controversy with Vedanta 


is already in full swing. 
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maintained by the Buddhists) is absolutely inconceivable; it, must be 
rejected as impossible, just as ( the converse theory of the Buddhist ahout 
the sound, viz. that ) sound is a substance (sc. atomic).” 

The Nirvana of the old! Nyaya-Vaisegika school is thus lifeless and 
similar to the Nirvana of the Yaibhasika-Buddhists, On the other hand, 
the Nirvana of the Mahiyanists, to which the Sautrantikas adhered, has 
the same pantheistic character as the Nirvana of the Vedantins, 


XX. CONCLUSION 


The probable theory of the Buddhist conception of the Absolute is, 


therefore, the following one. 

1. In the VI century B. C. there was a great effervescence of 
philosophical thought among the non-brahmanical classes of India, and a 
way out of phenomenal life was ardently sought for, the majority of the 
solutions having a materialistic tinge. Buddha at that time proposed, or 
accepted, a syste denying the existence of an <ternal soul, and reducing 
phenomenal existence to a congeries of separate elements evolving 
gradually towards final extinction. 

2, To this ideal of a lifeless Nirvina and an extinct Buddha some 
schools remained alone faithful. A tendency to convert Buddha jnto a 
superhuman, eternally living principle manifested itself early among his 
followers and led to a schism. 


3. This tendency gradually developed until in the I century A. D. 
it ended in the production of a luxuriant growth of a new canonical 
literature. It then adopted, probably borrowing from some Aupanisada 
school, the Brahmanical ideas of a pantheistic Absolute, of a spiritual and 
monastic character. After this Buddhistic adaption of the Vedanta, 


1. In later theistic Nydya final deliverance is reached by the direct contemplation of 
God, and the condition of the liberated Soul is defined as blissful, cf. Ny&yasara, 
p. 40 and Nyaya-tatparya-dipika, p. 293, Both the Vaisesika and the Naiyayika 
systems were originally atheistic, cf. H. Jacobi, Die Gottesidee bei den Indeyn, 
(Bonn 1923) p. 47 ff, and Faddegon, op. cit. p. 165 and 354. That the idea of 
an eternal God could not easily tally with the system is seen from the embarrass- 
ment to decide whether it should be classed as a mukiaiman or not. The question 
is solved, in agreement with Yogasitva I. 24 b admitting that the quality of 
consciousness, which is only accidental in Souls, becomes eternal in God, cfy 
Nyayakandali, 58 (Vizian) and Nyayavartika p. 469. Both theistic and atheistic 
Naiyyikas existed at Sriharsa’s time, cf, Natsadhiya XVII 75 and 77; 
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Buddha was converted into a full blown Brahman and its personification: 
worshipped under the names of a Cosmical Body (dharmaka Lya), Samanta- 
bhadra, Vairocana and others. 

ae The philosophical doctrine of the old church stuck to the centrak 
conception of separate elements of matter, mind and forces, composed 


ai of ; them with a view to investigating the method of their gradual 
extinction in the Absolute. 


5. Among the early schools, the Mahasirnghikas, Vatsiputriyas: 
and others already assumed a kind of consciousness surviving in 
Nirvana. 

6. They were followed by a school with critical tendencies, the- 
Sautrantikas, which cut down the list of artificially constructed elements,. 
cut down Nirvaga itself as a separate entity and transferred the Absolute: 
into the living world, thus constituting a transition to Mahayana. 


7. The philosophy of the new religion is an adaptation of the- 
_ Vedanta system. It forsook the pluralistic principle altogether and. 

became emphatically monistic. 

8. It then took a double course. It either assumed the existence 
of a store-consciousness of which all phenomenal life was but a mani- 
festation, This school is the sequel of cultivated logic. The other school. 
denied the possibility of cognising the Absolute by logical methods; it 
declared all plurality to be an illusion, and nothing short of the whole 
to be the reality directly cognised in mystic intuition. 

9. The transitional school of the Sautrantikas coalesced in the 
V century A.D. with the idealistic school of the Mahayana and produced. 
India’s greatest philosophers Dignaga and Dharmakirti, With regard. 
to Nirvana, it assumed the existence of a pure spiritual principle, in- 
which object and subject coalesced, and, along with it, a force of trans- 
cendental illusion (vasana) producing the phenomenal world. 


10, Contemporaneously with this highest development of Buddhist: 
philosophy, in the VII century A.D., the relativist school of early 
Mahayana received a fresh impulse and a revival of popularity. This- 
led to the formation of new hybrid schools. 

11. The very high perfection to which the philosophy was brought. 
by both the idealistic and relativistic schools of Buddhism could not but. 
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““influence all philosophical systems of India, and we see in the next 
““period the old Vedanta remodelled and equipped with fresh arguments 

‘by an adaptation to it of the methods elaborated in the Vijitanavada and 
' Stunyavada schools of Buddhism. 


- APPENDIX 


A TREATISE ON RELATIVITY 
By 
NAGARJUNA 
CHAPTERS I AND XXV 
(Translated) 
A TREATISE ON RELATIVITY 
By 
- NAGARJUNA 


PREFATORY 


Nagarjuna is the author of three different works upon the Buddhist 


Theory of Relativity (Sinyata), a fundamental (mila), complete work, 
Madhyamaka-Sastra, and two short summaries -Yukti - sastika and 
Sianyata-saptati. 


The complete work contains about 400 aphorisms divided into 


27 chapters, The first chapter is devoted to a critique of the conception 
of Causality. It reduces our every-day conception of it and all realistic 
theories ad absurdum and thus indirectly establishes Monism (advaita). 
The rest of the work is filled with the application of this result to every 
separate item of the Hinay4dnist philosophical system.1 Nagarjuna is 


it: 


The following is the list of subjects treated, ch. I on Causality, 11 on Motion, 111 
on the sense-faculties, (indriya), IV on the elements of existence (skandha) V, on 
the component elements (dhatu) of an individual, VI on Passions (raga), VII on 
momentariness (saraskrta=trilaksant), VIII on Agent and Action (Karma-karaka), 
IX on the unreality of the preceding moment (ptrva), X on the relation of fire 
and fuel, XI on the Infinite (ptrvaparakoti), XII on the unreality of all the 
phenomenal world (duhkha=paficopadinaskandha), XIII on the umreality of 
all the forces (sataskira) of life, XIV on the unreality of relations (sarisarga), 
XV on the notion of Essentia (svabhava), XVI on Bondage aud Deliverance, 
XVII on Karma and its resulis, XVIII on the doctrine of a Soul (atman), X1X 
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also the author of two short tracts dealing with the methods of negative 
dialectics adopted by him. One of them “The Refutation of Contests’ 
“Vigraha-vyavartani” is very often quoted. 

Whether he is the author of numerous other works which go under 
his name, and whether he is the same personality as the Celebrated 
metallurgist, chemist and alchemist Nagarjuna is very doubtful. His 
pupil and successor Aryadeva, a Ceylonese by birth, has composed an 
independent treatise about the same subject, also in 400 aphorisms, but 


following another, more systematic, arrangement. 
About the date of both these authors there is till now no absolute 


certainty, but the II century A.D. is generally accepted as most probable. 
Although both were born in the South, the scene of their activity is 
Northern India, during the best time of Kushan empire. 


on time, XX on the notion of a totality of causes (simagrI), XXI on the notion 
of origin and end (sambhava and vibhava), XXII on the reality of Buddha, 
XXIII on logical incongruity (viparyasa), XXIV on the ‘‘Four Truths”, XXV 
on Nirvana, XXVI on the Twelve Stages (nid@na) in the development of an 
individual life, XXVII on false dogma. (drsti). 

4. There is an old tradition according to which the authentical works of Nagarjuna 
are six, but there is no agreement about how this number is composed, Generally 
admitted are (1) Mtla-madhyamaka-Sastra, also called Prajiia-mila. celebrated 
men have commented upon it, Nagarjuna himself, Buddha-palita, Bhavya, 
Candrakirti, Devasarma, Gunasri, Gunamati and Sthiramati, (2) Yukti-sastika, 
a very condensed statement of the theory, its composition, Wassilieff thinks, 
possibly preceded the composition of the main work, (3) Stnyati-saptati, a short 
poem on Relativity with the author's own comment, (4) Vigraha-vyavartanf, also 
with comment, a work on logic already mentioning the four pramanas of the 
Naiydyikas, (5) Vaidalyasttra and prakarana, self defence of Nagarjuna against 
the charge of perverting logic. The sixth is according to Bu-ston a work which 
is not translated Tha-snad-grub-na, ‘‘A vindication of empirical Reality.” How- 
ever others reckon, instead of it, Akutobhaya, a comment upon the mila-karikas. 
But Wassilieff remarks (in his ‘Review of the Madhyamika literature’? Mss musei 
As, Petrop.) that ‘‘the authenticity of this work was doubted even by the credulous 
Tibetans’ Candrakirti evidently held that Nagarjuna did not write any comment 
upon the mila-karikas, cf. text, p. 25-6, but Avalokitavrata, commenting upon 
Prajiii-pradipa calls it rana-hgrel. Besides these works the Bstan-hgyur contains 
(1) Mahayana-virhsika, in 20 verses, (2) Aksara-sataka, in 2 lines and (3) Pratitya- 
samutpada-hrdaya, in 5 lines, renewed attempts to express with utmost shortness 
the main conception of a monistic (aikyam) motionless Universe. They probably 
are spurious, 
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After that, there was a break in the development of the Madhya- 
mika philosophy, During two centuries we hear of no prominent 
personalities and no works dealing with it. It seems as though it were 
partly fallen into oblivion. It is impossible otherwise to explain the 
total silence of Buddhaghosa about it. 

During the next period, the golden age of Indian civilization, the 
age of the Gupta empire in Northern India, the brothers Asafiga and 
Vasubandhu appear in the V century as the champions of a somewhat 
modified Monism which receives in their hands an idealistic inter- 
pretation. 

The scene of the development of the Madhyamika philosophy after 
that shifts to the South. We witness there in the VI century A. D. 
a powerful revival of the genuine, uncompromising Relativism of 
Nagarjuna. Contemporaneously with the pupils of Vasubandhu, Sthira- 
mati and Digniga, two very celebrated men, who were working, the one 
of Vallabhi in Surat, the other mainly in Orissa, two equally celebrated 
champions of the Madhyamika system, the Masters (Acarya) Buddha- 
p4lita and Bhavya or Bhavaviveka,! appear in the South. The Maha- 
yyana Monism becomes now definitely split into the idealistic school in 
the North, the Yogacaras, and the relativistic one in the South. The 
latter is again divided into the followers of Buddhapalita and the followers 
of Bhavya. 


The condemnation of all logic for the cognition of the Absolute 
was final in the first of these schools, it admitted no bonafide argument 
at all, but undertook it only to show hopeless inconsistency in whatever 
logical argument would be produced by its opponents. This school 
received the name of Madhyamika-Prasangika. The other school the 
followers of Bhavya thought it necessary to supplement the short rules 
ef Nagarjuna by independent (svatantra ) arguments constructed in 
accordance with the rules of logic. This school received the name of 
Madhyamika-Syatantrika. Bhavya isa very subtle logician. He perhaps, 
more than any other one, deserves to be compared with Zeno of Elea. 
Some of his baffling sophisms made his name celebrated in the Buddhist 
worlds. His school had success and was more numerous than the school 
of Buddhap4lita in the beginning. But in the VII century A. D. the 
Master Candrakirti appears as a mightly champion of the purely negative 
method of establishing Monism. He succeeds in driving Bhavaviveka’s 
school into the shade and finally settles that form of the Madhyamika 

"eo ars po TN aaa aaa 


1. Perhaps Bhavyaviveka=legs-ldan-hbyed, 
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System which is now studied in all monastic schools of Tibet and 


Mongolia where it is considered to represent the true philosophical basis 
of Mahayana Buddhism, 


We can thus establish the following periods in the development of 
the philosophy of the Mahay4na. 


(1) Icentury A.D. the rise of Mahay4na, alaya-vijfiana and tathata 
both admitted by Aévaghosa. 

(2) IL century, the theory of Universal Relativity ( $inyata ). 
formulated by Nagarjuna and Aryadeva. 

(3) III and IV centuries a gap. 

(4) V century, the idealistic interpretation of Asanga and Vasu- 
bandhu. 

(5) VI century, a-split between the idealistic and relativistic 
schools, Sthiramati and Dignaga as representing the first, 
Buddhapalita and Bhavaviveka the second. 

(6) VII century, final establishmcnt of the Madhyamika system 
in its extreme form by Candrakirti. 


We now give the translation of the first chapter of the treatise of 
Nagarjuna with Candrakirti’s comment.? All the protagonists of the 
development just sketched together with some representatives of the 
Brahmanical systems will be here seen at work. From the rest of the 
work the chapter about Nirvana has been chosen as an illustration of the 
method which is in turn applied to every philosophic conception. 


In our translation we have endeavoured to avoid, as far as possible 
literal renderings when they convey no clear meaning, in order to escape 
what M. A. Barth has called “traductions infideles a force d’etre 
litterales.”” Sanskrit scientifical works are not supposed te be read, but 
to be studied, their style is laconic and their technical terms suggestive 
of a wide connotation. Their translation, in order to be comprehensible 
should be, to a certain extent, an explanation, The literal rendering, 
when, needed is given in a footnote. The Sanskrit text has been edited 
by M. de la Vallee Poussin in the Bibliotheca Buddhica. The division 
into small sections has been introduced by the translator in order to 
facilitate a vue d’enesemble. @ 

mire ese edt le aolcged: vii eie! 6 ee pence: Lew oee a ee 

1, Candrakirti has given%to his comment the title of “The Clearworded” (prasanna- 

pada) probably not without some dose of irony, since, as Prof, Wassilieff attests, 

" its extreme dialectical subtlety, especially in the first chapter, is equalled by no 
other work in the whole domain of northern Buddhist literature, 
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A TREATISE ON RELATIVITY 
DEDICATION 


The Perfect Buddha, 

The foremost of all Teachers I salute. 
He has proclaimed 

The principle of Universal Relativity. 
*Tis like blissful (Nirv4ya), 
Quiescence of Plurality, 

There is nothing disappears, 

Nor anything appears, 

Nothing has an end., 

Nor is there anything eternal, 

Nothing is identical with itself, 

Nor is there anything differentiated, 
Nothing moves, 

Neither hither nor thither. 


CHAPTER FIRST 
EXAMINATION OF CAUSALITY 


I 


There absolutely are no things, 
Nowhere and none, that arise (anew), 

~ Neither out of themselves, nor out of non-self, 
Nor out of both, nor at random, 


Il 


Four can be the conditions 

(Of everything produced), 

Its cause, its object, its foregoing moment, 
Its most decisive factor. 


Ill 


In these conditions we can find 
No self-existence of the entities. 
Where the self-existence is deficient, 
Relational existence also lacks, 


IV 


No energies in causes, 

Nor energies outside them. 
No causes without energies, 
Nor causes that possess them, 


Vv 


Let those facts be causes 

With which coordinated other facts arise, 
Non-causes will they be. 

So far as the other facts have not arisen. 


vi 


Neither non-Ens nor Ens 
Can have a cause, 

If non-Ens, whose the cause ? 
If Ens, what for the cause ? 


C3 


VII 
Neither an Ens nor a non-Ens, 
Nor any. Ens-non Ens. 
No element is really turned out. 
How can we then assume 
The possibility of a producing cause ? 

Vill 
A mental Ens is reckoned as an element, 
Separately from its objective (counterpart). 
Now, if it (begins) by having no objective-counterpart. 
How can it get one afterwards ? 

IX 

If (separate) elements do not exist, 
Nor is it possible for them to disappear. 
The moment which immediately precedes. 
Is thus impossible, And if *tis gone, 
How can it be a cause ? 


x 
If entities are relative, 
They have no real existence. 
The (formula) ‘‘this being, that appears” 
Then loses every meaning. 


XI 

Neither in any of the single causes 
Nor in all of them together 
Does the (supposed) result reside. 
How can you out of them extract 
What in them never did exist ? 

XII 
Supposing from these causes does appear 
What never did exist in them, 
Out of non-causes then 
Why does it not appear ? 

XII 
The result is cause-possessor, 
But causes are not even self-possessors. 
How can result be cause-possessor, 
If of non-self-possessors it be a result ? 


( m ) 
XIV 


There is, therefore; no cause-possessor, 
Nor is there an effect without a cause. 
If altogether no effect arises, 

(How can we then distinguish) 
Between the causes and non-causes ? 


Finished the Examination of Causality, the first Chapter of the Treatise on 
Relativity. 


CHAPTER XXV 
EXAMINATION OF NIRVANA 


I 
If everything is relative, 
No (real) origination, no (real) annihilation, 
How is Nirvana, then conceived ? 
Through what deliverance, through what annihilation ? 


II 


Should every thing be real in substance, 
No (new) creation, no (new) destruction, 
How should Nirvana then be reached ? . 
Through what deliverance, through what annihilation ? 


Ill 


What neither is released, nor is it ever reached, 
What neither is annihilation, nor is it eternality, 
What never disappears, nor has it been created, 
This is Nirvana, It escapes precision. 


1V 


Nirvana, first of all, is not a kind of Ens, 
It would then have decay and death. 
There altogether is no Ens. 

Which is not subject to decay and death. 


v 
If Nirvana is Ens, 
It is produced by causes, 


Nowhere and none the entity exists 
Which would not be produced by causes. 


VI 
If Nirvana is Ens, 
How can it lack substratum, 


There whatsoever is no Ens 
Without any substratum. 
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VII 


If Nirvana is not an Ens, 

Will it be then a non-Ens ? 

Wherever there is found no Ens, 

‘There is neither a (corresponding) non-Ens. 


VIII 
Now, if Nirvana is a non-Ens, 
How can it then be independent ? 


For sure, an independent non-Ens. 
Is nowhere to be found. 


IX 
Coordinated here or caused are (separate) things, 
We call this world Phenomenal; 
But just the same is called Nirvana, 
When from causality abstracted. 


x 


‘The Buddha has declared ss 
‘That Ens and non-Ens should both be rejected. 
Neither as Ens nor as a non-Ens 

Nirvana therefore is conceived, 


XI 


If Nirvana were both Ens and non-Ens, 
Final Deliverance would be also both, 
Reality and unreality together, 

‘This never could be possible.. 


XII 

. If Nirvana were both Ens and non-Ens, 
Nirvana could not be uncaused. 

Indeed the Ens and the non-Ens 

Are both dependent on causation. 


XIII 


How can Nirvana represent 

An Ens and a non-Ens together ? 
Nirvana is indeed uncaused, 

Both Ens and non-Ens are productions, 


Cert 4) 


XIV 


How can Nirvana represent 

(The place of Ens and non-Ens together— 
As light and darkness in one spot) 

They cannot be simultaneously present. 


XV 


If it were clear, indeed, 

What an Ens means, and what a non-Ens, 

We could then understand the doctrine. 

About Nirvana being neither Ens nor non-Ens, 
XVI 

If Nirvana is neither Ens nor non-Ens, 

No one can really understand 

This doctrine which proclaims at once 

Negation of them both together. 


XVII 


What is the Buddha after Nirvana ? 
Does he exist or does he not exist, 
Or both, or neither ? 

We never will conceive it. 


XVIII 
What is the Buddha then at life time ? 
Does he exist, or does he not exist, 
Or both, or neither ? 
We never will conceive it. 


XIX 


There is no difference at all 
Between Nirvana and Sarmsara, 
There is no difference at all 
Between Sarnsara and Nirvana. 
xX 

What makes the limit of Nirvana 
Is also then the limit of Sarnsara. 
Between the two we cannot find 
The slightest shade of difference. 
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XXI 
(Insoluble are antinomic) views 
Regarding what exists beyond Nirvana, 
Regarding what the end of this world is, 
Regarding its beginning. 

XXII 
Since everything is relative (we do not know), 
What is finite and what is infinite, 


What means finite and infinite at once, 
‘What means negation of both issues ? 


XXIII 
What is identity, and what is difference ? 
What is eternity what non-eternity, 
What means eternity and non-eternity together, 
‘What means negation of both issues ? 


XXIV 


The bliss consists in the cessation of all thought, 
In the quiescence of Plurality. 

No (separate) Reality was preached at all, 
Nowhere and none by Buddha. 


Finished the Examination of Nirvana, the twenty-fifth Chapter of the Treatise 
on Relativity. 


THE CLEARWORDED 


A Comment Upon 
NAGARJUNA’S TREATISE ON RELATIVITY 


by 
CANDRAKIRTI 


THE CLEARWORDED 
DEDICATION 


To that Nagarjuna I bow who has done away all recourse to the 


abode of Duality.2 2a3 


Who has emerged out of the ocean-like (all-embracing) Spirit of 


the Supreme Buddha.? L3; 


Who mercifully has explained the deeper meaning of the treasury® 


of the religion, according to his own conceptions of it, : 1,4, 


Whose philosophic fire consumes even now the fuel of opposed 


systems and burns down the darkness in the heart of simple mankind, 1.5. 


Pr. 


aide 
3. 


The method of adopting a middle course (madhyama pratipad) between the two 
opposite extremes from which the Madhyamika school has received its name is 
differently applied in Hinayana e.g;, S. N. III. 135. It is there a term 
designating the central conception of Hinayana, a middle course between ‘‘every- 
thing exists and nothing exists,” meaning that a limited catalogue of ultimate 
elements (dharma) exists in interdependence (pratitya samutpada), In Mahayana, 
it is synonymous with the central conception of the Madhyamikas and means their 
idea of Relativity of Negativity (madhyam? pratipad-sinyat@-pratitya-samutp4ada ) 
cp. XXIV, 19. The ff. terms are declared by Candrakirti p. 504. 13 to be 
viseSa-samjiias i.e,, different manners of expressing the same idea, anta-dvaya- 
rahitatva - sarvasvabhivanutpatti-pratitya- samutpada-gtnyat’ - upadaya-prajfiapti. 
madhyami pratipad, As usual the frst word of the work is significant, it refers 
to its main idea. The translation of midhyamika-sastra as the Doctrine of the 
Middle Path (Die Mittlere Lehre) is ambiguous since there are different middle 
paths. 

Sambuddha-dht-sagara refers evidently to the doctrine of dharmakaya. 

Read kogasya with the Tib. ; 
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Whose words, containing incomparable knowledge, (like) a host 
of arrows, completely destroy the army of our foes (and deliver us from 
the bonds of phenomenal) existence. oi. 

Whose words assume the majesty of rule over the denizens of all 
the three spheres of existence,? the Buddhist converts and the gods. 2.2. 


Having made my salutation to that Nagarjuna, I am proposing to 
write an explanation of his aphorism in clear sentences containing the 
right explanation unobscured by the fires of dialectics,2 


1, ise.—the world of cama] desire (kama-dhatu), the heavens of ethereal beings 
(rUpa-dhatu) and the heavens of pure spirits (ardpa-dhatu), 

2. This is a jeer at Bhavaviveka who below p. 69. is called a champion of logic 

(tarkika). It does not mean that dialectical subtleties will be avoided, but that 

all arguments will be indirect. The word tarkanala evidently alludes to Tarkajvala 

the title of Bhavaviveka’s work, 


CHAPTER FIRST 
EXAMINATION OF CAUSALITY 


I, PRELIMINARY 


The treatise which will be here expounded is that which begins: 
with the statement ‘there is neither a causa mater jalis, nor a causa 
efficiens, nor are the things of the Universe a product of the combination 
of both these causes,*! The question now arises how does this doctrine 
affect (us), what is its subject matter and what its aim. The connection 
of the treatise with us? is the following one. (In a previous work), 
**Introduction to the Madhyamaka System’’,3 we have elicited that in 
order to attain the supreme knowledge of a Buddha, the first step to be 
taken is an initial vow of devoting oneself to the Final Deliverance of alt 
living creatures, (this vow harmonising with a monistic view of the 
Universe, and inspired by a feeling of Great Commiseration).4 Our 
revered Master Nagarjuna was himself wholly equipped with the (true) 
unflinching method of (our monistic system revealed in the predication 
about) the ‘‘Climax of Wisdom”,® and he graciously has condescended to 
lay it down in a treatise for the enlightenment of others, 


(Indeed a philosophic treatise should contain a doctrine of 
Salvation, it then ‘rules and it saves’’). ‘‘It rules over all our enemies, 
our passions, It saves us from the misery and from phenomenal existence 
(altogether). Those two advantages are not to be found in other philosophic 
doctrines.” 


1. Pre p- 2.5. “‘not from self, not from other, not from both”, cp. infra, p. 93. 

2, ‘Sambandha’ discussed at the beginning of every scientific work means usually its 
relation to the subject matter, Nyaya-bindu, p. 2.15 (B.B,). Here it refers to the 
importance of the work for the Salvation of mankind. 

3, Ma&dhyamika-avatara, The Tib. transl. ed, by de la Vallee Poussin in B, B, IX. 
and partly translated in the Mus on 1907, 1910 and 1911. . 

4, The MahayZnistic Great Commiseration (mah@karun@) differs from the Htnay@nistic- 
one; it agrees with monism, This means that the Maha@yanist strives for the weak: 
of all living beings, cp. Suzuki, MahZy&na. p. 292ff. Madhy. av, p. 6.9 ff. The 
Tibetans make a distinction between the Mah4y4nistic conception thugs-rje-chen-po- 
and the HtnayZnistic one, snin-rje-chen-po, in Sanskrit the same word is used. 

5, prajA%-pZramit%, one of its synonyms is sOnyata, 
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(Therefore the teaching of Nagarjuna should appeal to every one). 
(What is the subject matter). 
The master himself (discloses it in his initial prayer). He hints at 


the idea which will be developed during the whole treatise and at its aim. 
He tries to impress upon us that it will be a grand and fundamental 
treatise, because it will present this idea in a thorough? and unflinching 
manner. Since this centra] idea of the whole treatise cannot be separated 

from the Mahiyanist’s conception of a Buddha, Nagarjuna in making 
his initial salutation to him, the Supreme Teacher, alludes to the cause 
that induced him to compose this treatise and says :— 


(Buddha has proclaimed) the monistic Principle of Relativity,* 
the principle that nothing in the Universe can disappear, nor can 
anything new arise, nothing has an end, nor js there anything 
eternal, nothing is identical with itself, nor is there, anything 
differentiated in itself, there is no motion, neither towards us, nor 
from us, etc. etc. everything is relative. 

The subject matter, the central idea of the treatise is the 
monistic principle of Relativity characterised by these eight negative 
characteristics, nothing disappears, etc. The aim of the treatise is 
indicated in the same salutation. It is Final Deliverance, Nirvana, 
which is characterised as the bliss of Quiescence of every Plurality.5 


The salutation itself is expressed by the words “I praise this 
highest of all Teachers.” 


This is first of all, the general meaning of the first two stanzas. We 


“are now going on to give in detail the meaning of every word, 


“To disappear” means to be evanescent. The split (of all existence 


Into discrete) point-instants is here meant. 


i. 


4, 


3. 


mahatmyam sc, sastrasya, The ideal scientific work for India is the Grammar of 
Panini with the Mah@bhasya of Patafijali. A mah@gastra is a sastra, possessing 
mahitmya i.e. treating the subject with the thoroughness exhibited by both these 
authors in their great work, 

sam-prakasana-samyak prak@gana. 

Buddha's Cosmical Body dharma-kaya, is the unique transcendental essence of the 
Universe and it is synonymous with stnyata, cp. de la V. P. the three Bodies 
J-R;:A.S, p. 952, 

pratitya-samutpada-siinyata-antadvaya-rahitatva, 

On MahiySnistic Nirvana see above and Suzuki, op. cit. p. 339, ff, m S, Schayer, 
Die Mahayanistichen Erlohsungslehren (Munchen 1921), 
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(Nothing new can arise), to arise means to emerge as an individual 
existence, (Nothing has an end), an end means ‘cutting of the stream of 
consecutive point-instants.’4 

“Eternal” means perpetual, existing, through all times. 

(Non-identical) Being indentical means not being separate, not 
being discrete. 

(Non-differentiated) Differentiated means being different, i. e. 
discrete. 


**Motion hither’?, means the motion of distant objects into a near 
remote place. 


Il, THE MEANING OF PRATITYA SAMUTPADA 
ACCORDING TO THE AUTHOR 


The first part of the term consists of the gerund of the root ‘i? and 
the preposition ‘prati’. The root ‘i? means motion, the preposition ‘prati’ 
means ‘reaching’, But the preposition ( when added to a verbal root ) 
modifies its meaning. It has been said that ‘‘the meaning of the verbal 
root is changed by the preposition as if it were violently dragged into 
another place just as the sweet waters of the Ganges (change their 
savour when reaching) the waters of the ocean.”? Therefore the word 
pratitya, being a gerund, means “reaching” in the sense of being 
dependent (or relative), The word samutpada means appearance, 
manifestation. It comes from the verbal root ‘pad’ which with the 
preposition ‘samut’ has this meaning. Thus the term pratitya-samutpada 
(in our system) conveys the idea of a manifestation of (separate) entities 
as relative to their causes and conditions.2 


III. THE MEANING OF THIS TERM IN HINAYANA 


Others, (Srilabha and other Hinay4nists),* maintain that pratitya- 
samutpida means (appearance and immediate) disappearance of every- 


ade prabandha-ksana-sant@na, 

1. hetu-pratyaya-apeksa, 

3. In the sitras of the Hinayana the term was applied to the doctrine about the 
twelve consecutive degrees in the development of an individual life (sc. of the 
skandhas), from prenatal forces sathskZra up to the continuation of life, after death 
(jati). But this, according to the ‘abhidharma’, is only a special case of the 
general law of inter-dependence as a synonym of all saraskrta-dharmas, cp. my 
Central Conception p, 28. The formula of this inter-dependence “‘this being, that 
becomes, from this arises that’ has then been criticised, because the generalized 
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thing. The verb ‘i? means to go, to disappear; ‘itya’ is the participle, 
meaning “fit to disappear.” The preposition ‘prati’ generalises. ‘Pratitya’ 
is thus (not a gerund), but a derivative noun (meaning that everything 
is momentary). The evanescent momentary things appear—that is their 
explanation. 


Iv. THE HINAYANIST INTERPRETATION REJECTED 


This interpretation fits very well such passages of the Scripture 
as the following one, “O Brethren, I will teach you the Dependent 
Origination (of everything). Those who will get an insight into it, will 
have grasped the teaching of the Buddha, etc.’ The sense of 
generalisation and the suggested grammatical composition of the term 
can be accounted for. But in other passages there is altogether no 
generalisation,1 because a single particular case is directly referred to 
e. g., in the following words, ‘‘visual consciousness appears when co- 
ordinated with the faculty of vision and a patch of colour.°’. In this 
expression ‘‘in co-ordination with the faculty of vision’’ the word “in 
co-ordination’’ takes into account the one single flash.2 of consciousness, 
produced also from one single moment of the faculty of vision. There 
is no generalisation. 


But the interpretation which we propose applies to both cases. 
The meaning of relativity applies when the word ‘pratitya’ does not 
refer to a single case. It then means relative existence in general, 
origination relatively to something else. It also can be applied when a 
particular single occasion is referred to, for in that case we interpret it 
as meaning ‘“‘with reference to the faculty of vision, in co-ordination 
with this faculty, having regard for this faculty,—visual consciousness 
appears.” 

If we take the word ‘itya’ as a derivative adjective, then the above 
sentence “‘visual consciousness arises in co-ordination with the faculty 


formula, since it refers to all elements, to those also that exist simultaneously, the 
meaning of a comsecution will not be quite correct. Therefore S;Tlabha proposed. 
his imierpretation, according to which the first part of the term is a participle, not - 
a gerund and does not imply consecution, but simultaneity and evanescence. Cp. 
Ab, Kosa-bhagya, and III. 23, In this treatise pratftya-samutpada is treated in 
the first chapter, the 12 nid@nas quite separately in the 26th. 

1. This is the same criticism which is already mentioned by Vasubandhu, op. cit. 
ad III. 29. 

2. eka-vijidnotpatti. 
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of vision and some colours” will altogether change its meaning. This 
word, if not a gerund and when not the first part of a compound, must 
appear in its inflected form (pratityam).1 The meaning of the sentence 
‘would then be the following one, ‘‘all visual consciousness is evanescant 
(pratityam) in regard to the faculty of vision and the colours.”2 This 
is impossible, therefore it must be taken as a gerund and indeclinable, 
We will then get for the whole term the meaning of dependent 
origination, or relative, unreal existence. 


V. THE OPINION OF BHAVAVIVEKA 

Now, another author, Bhavaviveka, dealing with this topic begins 
by quoting opposed opinions and then goes on to refute them. He 
quotes in the following way. ‘‘One party The Mahayanist Buddhapilita, 
explains the term ‘pratitya-samutp2da’ as meaning ‘“‘manifestation, 
dependent on every cause’, or relative existence.” They assume that 
the preposition ‘prati’ has a generalising sense, the verbal root ‘i’ the 
sense of relativity, the word samutpaida the sense of existence or 
origination. Another party the Hinaydanist Srilabha, maintains that 
pratitya-samutpada’ means the appearance of all immediately dis- 
appearing things.’’5 

First of all, we notice here a remarkable incapacity of quoting 
foreign opinions with anything like precision. How is that ? Because 
that party which interprets the word ‘pratitya’ as indicating relativity, 
does not give to the preposition ‘prati’ a generalising sense, nor does it 
give to the verb ‘i’ by itself, the meaning of being relative. It on the 
contrary explains the preposition ‘prati? as meaning relativity, and then 
takes the whole composite word ‘pratitya’ as meaning like wise relativity.4 


Now, if we take pratitya-samutpada as meaning “relative 
existence”? then it will cover both cases, where the generalised meaning 
js wanted and where a single case is meant. When it takes into account 
all possible things then the generalised meaning is applied in the 


1. prat¥tya-samutpadah pratityasya (kganikasya) samutpadah. 

2. Lit. “‘eye-evanescent sensation and colours.” 

3, Lit. p. 7. 6-8. 1 “But one who quotes the explanation of others thus, since the 
preposition means generalisation, it means ‘reaching’ and the word samuipada 
means ‘becoming’, with reference to such and such cause reaching, becoming, thus 
one party; in every case origination of evanescent things is pratitya-samutp4da, 
thus the other party,.....”” 

4, But they never have given to the root the meaning of prapis as imputed, p. 7-8. 
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following way, ‘in every case, dependent upon a corresponding complex 
of causes and conditions, something exists, i.e. it arises, in coordination 
with them.’?! But when a single thing is referred to, then there is no 
need for applying the generalising meaning, we then understand it to 
mean. that, e.g. some visual consciousness has arisen, in co-ordination 
with some momentary flash of the faculty of vision and some colour. 
But the Master Bhavaviveka maintaining that we assume generalisation 
in all cases has betrayed his incompetence to quote the opinion which 
he combats. 


VI. BHAVAVIVEKA’S CRITICISM OF 
BUDDHAPALITA’S COMMENT 


The following criticism of our definition by Bhavaviveka is like- 
wise unfounded, He thinks that our interpretation of the sentence. 
‘*visual consciousness arises when co-ordinated with the sense of vision 
and some colour”? is wrong, because we have expressed this inter- 
dependence by the word “‘reaching’’, pratitya-prapya, one thing springs 
up when ‘‘reaching” the other. ‘“‘There are here (says he) no two things 
‘reaching one another.’ We cannot understand this criticism. What is 
the reason adduced ? He says that if one thing is not attained, not 
“reached”, how is the other to originate ? There is no argument. It is 
mere begging the question.2 But perhaps his real argument is the 
following one. Consciousness being mental and the sense of vision 
physical, the first cannot be reached by the second. Experience teaches 
that only material things can be reached by the sense of vision, But 
this is a trivial objection, The term reaching is used in Scripture when 


1. This is also mentioned by Vasubandhu loco, cit. and Yagomitra, as the inter- 
pretation of Srilabha. The interpretation pratityaprapya is also criticised in the 
Ab, Kosah, ad III. 20, but on different grounds, It is supposed to suggest a 
consecution of elements, and to leave out of account the interdependence of ' 
simultaneously existing elements. 

2. Lit. p. 9,10.9.1. ‘‘And this is wrong on the part of Bhavaviveka. He says, and 
moreover it is not right to maintain that in relation to, in reaching the eye and 
the colours, visual sensation arises, because two things (reaching one another are 
here) impossible.” Just as the incriminated fault is nonsense, Why ? Because how 
is it that one thing will arise when the other is not attained, not reached ? these 
words of Bh. are a bare postulate without any argument.” On p. 9.1. read with 
the Mss, Katham anava (ga) te ‘prapte sambhavah, and on p. 8.10 preferably. 
etacc4yuktam, 
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the attaining of spiritual aims is in question, e.g. “this recluse has 
reached the goal.” Others reject the criticism upon the score that 
reaching is synonymous with being dependent. Our common Master 
Nagarjuna has himself used it in this sense (in his Yukti-sastika) “if 
something springs up after having reached this or that, (i.e., if some- 
thing is dependent upon this and that), it is not really produced by these 
conditions.” 


VII, THE DEFINITION OF THE TERM BY BHAVAVIVEKA 


As to the opinion pleaded by Bhavaviveka himself it is also not 
quite correct. Indeed he gives the term pratitya-samutpada the meaning 
of “‘of being relative to something else” in the sense of a disjunctive 
judgement), “‘if this is, that appears”, “‘because this has appeared, that 
will appear.? Although the word ‘‘dependent origination” consists of two 
words, it is not right to suppose that each refers to a different object.2: 
The parts are only mentioned with a view to etymological explanation, 


Bhavaviveka further says, “‘pratitya-samutpada” is thus named 
without any regard to its being composed of two words, we can take it 
as a conventional expression for Relativity just as the expression “the 
forest ornament” is used to designate something utterly useless, without 
any connection either with forest or with ornament.” 


This also misses the mark, since our Master admits the term to 
have a meaning which harmonises with the meaning of its parts. Indeed 
he says, ‘whatsoever appears as relative to this and that is not really 
existent.” 

At last Bhavaviveka explains the term to mean (mere Relativity), 
‘this being, that becomes, e.g. as far as there is something short, there 
is also something long.”? Does he not admit exactly (not independently, 
but) as far as it is coordinated to the short, as relative to the short, as 
dependent upon the short. Thus Bhavaviveka rejects with one hand 
what he accepts with the other. This is not right, but we will not insist 
upon this point. 

Re ae ee 
1. Bhdavaviveka here partly returns to the interpretation already contained in the 


HinayZnasttras (e.g. M.N, III. 63), but of course its meaning is quite changed. 
Formerly it referred to real elements (dharmas), now it means sinyata, or unrea} 


si 4 e_ a. . 
2. The difficulty arising from the interpretation of the term as involving a disjunctive 


sentence is also mentioned by Vasubandhu, op. cit. ad III 28, 
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VIII. THE PRINCIPLE OF RELATIVITY THE 
LAW OF ALL PLURALISTIC EXISTENCE 


Thus it is that Buddha wished to put in a strong light? (the 
' principle of Relativity), ie. the fact that entities are produced only in 
the sense of being co-ordinated.2 He, therefore, maintains that nothing 
is produced at random, neither from a unique cause, nor from a variety 
of causes; he denies that they are identical with their causes, that they 
are different from them, or that they are both (partly identical and 
partly non-identical). By this negative method he discloses the true 
relative character of all the relative entities of every day life.* This is 
the relative existence or dependent origination, because nothing really 
new is produced: From the transcendentalist’s point of view, it isa 
condition where nothing disappears, nor something new appears etc., 
and in which there is no motion.‘ It is a condition characterised by the 
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1. paridipayata-parito dipayata. 

2. hetu-pratyaya-apeksa, 

3. pratitya-samutpada is here synonymous with gunyata-anta dvaya-rahitatva—advaita, 
and although it is the contrary of samhvrtti, it is here called samvrttah pratftya- 
samut-padah meaning, that pratftya-samutpannatva or advaita or stnyat® is the 
real condition which is covered or hidden behind the phenomenal world, the 
samvrtti, (It isa karmas@dhana, i.e., satavryate etad iti samavrta, not a karana- 
sadhana, i.e. not sathvriyate anena). 

4, The Srya or Srya-pudgala is the Buddhist Saint who has entered the path of 
salvation, has become srota-apanna, has reached insight (drsti-marga) of reality 
as it reveals itself to the philosopher, In Hinayana, it is the man who has 
acquired the intellectual habit of geeing everywhere only separate, discrete, 
evanescent elements (dharmatd-andtma). He has got rid of the impression of 
stability which the world produces upon the ordinary man. In Mahayana, as is 
seen from this passage, it is the man who has acquired a monistic view of the 
Universe, he has cognised the praiftya-samutpada as sunyat@-dharma-nairatmya, 
rom the phrasing of this and many other passages, it clearly appears that the 
Mahiyanistic Saint, the Zrya .or the Boddhisativa, possesses. in addition to his 
moral achievement his Mahflyanistic bodhi-citta-utpada, the practice of the_ 
piramitas, the attainment of bhiimis and the Mah&yamistic Great Commiseration, 
as a foundation of all this, a monistic view of the Universe, acquired by yogi- 
pratyakga, It constitutes the omniscience, sarvajfiat®, of the Bodhisattva which 
together with the sarva-Zkara-jnat® of the Buddha is the main idea of the abhi- 
samaya or prajfiiparamita in Aryasanga’s interpretation, This sarvajfiata is 
accordingly very different from our conception of Omniscience. We find a very 
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eight above mentioned characteristics, nothing disappears etc.! The 
whole of this treatise is intended by its author to prove that thé condition 
of interdependence or the principle of Relativity does not allow for 
something in the Universe to disappear, nor for something new to appear. 


The principle of Relativity being the central law of all existenca 
can be characterised by an infinite number of finite characteristics,2 but 
only eight have been selected, because they are predominant in the sense 
of having given opportunities for discussion. 


It is also called Nirvana, the Quiescence or equalisation of all 
plurality, because when it is critically realised? there fs for the 
philosopher* absolutely no differentiation of existence to which our 
words® and concepts could be applied. That very essence of Relativity 
is called Nirvana the Quiescence of Plurality, for which there are no 
words, 

Thoughts and feelings® do not arise in this (undifferentiated whole), 
there is no subject and no object of knowledge, there is consequently no 
turmoil like birth, old age and death, there is eternal bliss.” 


interesting exposition of these topics in V4caspatimisra’s NyZyakaniki, the 
Sarvajiia-vada begins p. 110-16 (Reprint from the Pandit), the Buddhist yogi- 
pratyaksga, p. 147 ff. the brahmanical yogiabhimata-sarvajfia p...,..its refutation 
sva-matena p, ...ff. Naiyayika-abhimata-yogi-pratyaksa. 

1, Lit. p. 10.12,11.2 ‘By this negation the concealed essence of the covered entities 
is disclosed as it exists. And now just this concealed pratftya-samutpada is 
characterised by eight characteristics, non disappearance etc., Since, as it has not 
been produced in its own essence, there is in it with reference to the arya, no 
disappearance, up to “there is no motion out.” 

2. Cp. Spinoza’s idea that the essentia Dei is equal to infinite number of finite 
attributes or modes. Here we have exactly the same thought expressed by 
the Indian Monist, viz. ( Buddha-dharma-kyasya-sinyatayah } anantaviseganae 
sambhave... 

3. yath@vasthita.....dargana. 

4, Gryanam p. 90 no. 4. 

5, prapaficohivak. M, vr. p. 373 9 the reality is nigprapafica-anirvacanfya. but of 

~ course, not only words, concepts are also meant, 

6. citta-caiitah, 

7, this idea of bliss as equivalent to absence of suffering is the same as in the Nyaya 
system, p. 54 ff, It coincides with the Vedanta idea by the conception of all 
plurality-being merged in a unique all-embracing subsiance. It is also a spiritual 
substance because dharma-kdya is spiritual (jfiina), Acording to Deussen, System 
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Since the principle of Dependent Origination as it is here defined 
(as meaning the Relativity of existence) represents the direct object of 
the process of instruction, it is in the dedicatory verses alluded to as the 
object of Buddha’s teaching :— 


The perfect Buddha, 

The foremost of all Teachers I salute, 

He has proclaimed 

The principle of (Universal) Relativity. 
. ‘This like blissful Nirvana’, 

Quiescence of Plurality. 

There nothing disappears, 

Nor anything appears, 

Nothing has an end, 

Nor is anything eternal, 

Nothing is identical ( with itself), 

Nor is there anything differentiated, 

Nothing moves, 

Neither hither, nor thither. 


Buddha alone has rightly taught the doctrine of Relativity, because 
he has conceived it in the manner here described. Our Master Nagarjuna 
having realised that all divergent doctrines are nothing but foolish talk 
(as compared with this doctrine of Buddha) gives expression to his deep 
feeling of devotion and praises the Buddha by inserting the characteristic. 
He is the foremost of all Teachers. 


IX. CAUSALITY DENIED 


In such a Universe nothing can disappear. The denial of extinction 
comes first. This is to illustrate the fact that it is not in every respect 
established that every thing must first appear and then disappear. Indeed 
it will be stated below :— 


If birth comes first, 

Decay and death comes'later, 

We will then have a birth 

Without decay and death, 

And what is born will be immortal. 


des Vedanta, p. 228-9 dnanda with Sankara also means Freiheit von biden. cp. 
ibid, p. 150. Nevertheless the Buddhists would probably not characterise their 
stnyat@ as Snanda which carries a flavour of worldliness, 
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Therefore there is no hard and fast rule that everything must first 
appear and then disappear. The author now intends to explain the 
principle of that Relativity which implies the denial of extinction and 
other characteristics. But he thinks it more convenient to begin with 
the denial of origination, i.e. of causality, because the denial of 
extinction etc. will become after that an easy task, 

Causation which is imagined in other systems as a real production 
appears either as a new manifestation of the same continuant stuff, or as 
an influence of separate factors, or as the result of both a continuant 
stuff and separate factors, or as proceeding at random without any 
regulation. The author decides that none of these theories is in the right. 

Never at all nowhere and none 
Are the things that arise 

Out of self, of non-self, or both, 
Or at random. 


(The meaning of the words is here the following one, “At all’ 
means at any time, ‘‘somewhere”’ means the place, it is equivalent to ‘in 
what-ever place’, something means the objects situated on the place. 
All this is denied—never nowhere and none. The meaning is the follow- 
ing one. Never, nowhere and nothing is found which is produced out 
of its own self. And in the same way the three next predicates, out of 
non-self, out of both, without a cause must be interpreted.) 

In can be objected that an undesirable consequence? will follow, 
(if we lay stress upon the negation and maintain that entities do) not at 
all arise out of themselves, It will follow that they arise out of some 
non-self, (i.e. out of the factors separate from them). No, this will not 
follow, since only a simple negation is expressed,? (without any implied 
affirmation of the contrary). Production out of something separate will 
likewise be denied. 


X. IDENTITY OF CAUSE AND EFFECT DENIED 


The argument against self-origination, (i.e., against the preexistence 
of the effect in its material cause) must be constructed upon the same 
lines which we have sketched in our “Introduction to the Madhyamika 
system.” 


We find there the following statement.® 
I 


1 prasaniga- ¢ 


2. prasajya-pratigedha. 


3. M. av. (B,B.) IX. vi. 8. 
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Thus, 
No real advantage (will accrue) 
If something will be born (that already exists). 
If (something really) does exist, 
Its own repeated birth is quite a nonsense. 


The Master Buddhap4lita makes the following comment. ‘Entities 
do not arise out of their own self, since each origination would serve no 
purpose, and because the quite absurd consequence! would follow that 
everything is eternally arising. Indeed if things exist, there is no need 
to produce them once more, and supposing an existing thing could be 
{once more) produced, never would it be non-nascent.”? 


XI. BHAVAVIVEKA ASSAILS THE COMMENT 
OF BUDDHAPALITA 


Some philosophers viz. Bhavaviveka have raised objections against 
this interpretation of Buddhapilita. His comment, (they maintain) misses 
the mark, because, 


(1) neither a reason nor an example is given, 
(2) objections are left unanswered, 


(3) it isa mere deduction ad absurdum,2 (consequently) in contrast 
( with the denial ) expressed, a contra-thesis and a contra- 
reason will emerge (by implication). It will then follow 
that entities are produced out of something essentially separate 
froma them, since this will serve a purpose, and since this will 


prevent eternal new production of the same already existing 
thing.® : 


XII, THE FIRST OBJECTION OF 
BHAVAVIVEKA ANSWERED 


We consider all this attack to be ill founded, For what reason ? 
Regarding the first objection, viz. that no independent reason and no 


a 

1, atiprasanga. 

2. prasanga-vakya. 

8. Lit. p. 15, 1-2. ‘Through an obversion of the subject stated, when the contrary 
subject, as a predicate and its appurtenance, will emerge, it will be a contradiction 
with the adopted principle, viz. entities have arisen from something extraneous, 
since their birth is useful and since their birth shall have an end, ‘‘sadhyapakga; 
taddharma-paksa-dharma, vyakti-arthZpatti, krtanta-siddh@nta, 
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example are given, we answer that this is not to the point. Why, because 
the position is the following one. An opposing party (the Sankhya 
System) advocates the identity of cause and effect,1 and is invited to 
explain, what may be the use of causation in regard to something. 
already existent. In saying that the self is the cause, you seemingly 
maintain that one’s own self is once more produced. Now, we do not 
understand the meaning of a new production of what already exists. 
Moreover, we see the danger of an infinite regress. The newly produced. 
thing will be as long as it exists again and again produced and so o 
ad infinitum. jl 

But you, (the Sankhya) do not really mean to maintain that an 
existing thing is once more produced, neither do you admit an infinite 
series? of self-productions. It follows that your theory of a substantial 
identity between cause and effect is absurd4 and, expressed as it is, it 
runs against your own intentions. 


Now, (you think) that if (the Sankhya) our opponent, is assailed 
merely in this way, he will not yield (to our onslaught), and an (other): 
reason with example is needed in order to make it (more) efficacious. 
But if you have detected a self-contradiction (in the argument of your) 
opponent® and he nevertheless persists (in his errors) neither will he be 
reduced to silence by new arguments and examples, for his obstinacy is 
due to his impudence and it is not worth our while to carry on a dis- 
putation with a fool. 

The Master, Bhavaviveka betrays indeed a certain bias for 
syllogistic reasoning. He would like a syllogism to be introduced at the 
wrong place. But according to the Madhyamika method of dialectics- 
an independent argument is never needed. This method consists in. 
producing a contrathesis and then balancing two conflicting views with- 
out admitting either of them. 


It has been said by Aryadeva, 

If I neither admit a thing’s reality, 

Nor unreality, nor both (at once), 
I 
1. svata utpattih, satkaryam. 

2, It would_be similar to the Hfnay@nist and Yogic@ras, ‘view sarvam kganikam,’ 
3, anavastha, 


4, nirupapattika, 
5, The Sankhya admits ‘both utpada and svata, i.e., he admits that tad eve: 
uipadyate, but he does not wish it to be an absolute identity, thus he is in conflict 


with himself, there is sva-upagama-virodha. 
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Then, to confute me 
A long time will be needed. 


In the ‘‘Repudiation of Conflicts’’, (the manual of Nagarjuna), it 


4s likewise stated, 


When I have theses (of my own to prove), 

I can commit mistakes just for the sake (of proving) 
But I have none, I cannot be accused 

(Of being inconsistent). 

If I did (really) cognise some (separate) things, 

I could then make an affirmation or a denial 

Upon the basis of these things perceived or (inferred)? 
But these (separate) things do not exist for me.® 
Therefore I cannot be assailed on such a basis. 


XII. THE SECOND POINT OF BHAVAVIVEKA 
VIZ. THAT THE ANSWER OF THE SANKHYA IS LEFT 
UNNOTICED BY BUDDHAPALITA, REJECTED 


Thus it is that since the Madhyamika is not obliged to have an 


argument of his own in which he believes, why do you require Buddha- 
palita to confute the Sankhya by an independent argument, like the 
one produced by yourself, viz, that ‘the mind and the sense faculties* 
are not necessarily® identical with their cause ? The Sankhya, indeed, 
has responded to this argument in the following way, 


‘“‘What is the meaning of your argument? Do youdeny an identity 


between cause and effect because an effect is really a new manifestation 
of the same matter, or because you deny the identity of matter 


Lit. pe 16.4.5, ‘who has no thesis, is, is not, is is-not, his confutation even though 
long, is impossible to tell’? Qp, Catuhgataka, XVI. 25, 

Adi, in 16-10 refers to probably anumana, 

i.e., for the Monist. 

adhyatmika-Jyatana are the six subjective bases of our cognitions. i.e., for sense 
faculties and pure, undifferentiated consciousness (vijfiina), cp. My Central 
Conception, p. 7, All mental phenomena are, according to the Sankhya System, 
essentially physical, products of the evolution of Matter and, in this sense, they are 
identical with their cause or, as this is here expressed, produced out of their own 
self, out of the same substance. Bhavaviveka sets forth against this theory a 
regular syllogism, which will be analysed by Candrakirti in the sequel, p. 25, 
From the Tib. nes-te, cp, M. vr. p. 17.4. 
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itself ?1 If it is the first, then you bring against us a point which we 
never doubted, (we agree that the effect is a new manifestation of a 
continuant stuff), If it is the second, then it is you, Buddhapalita, who 
are contradicting yourself,2 not I, because even you, the Monist, must 
agree that every product necessarily preexists in its cause.3 


(To this retort of the Sankhya, Bhavaviveka requires that Buddha- 


palita should give a reply). But how can we (Madhyamikas who do 
not believe in logic altogether) produce an argument‘ like the one 


i 


2 


Lit. p. 17.1. 18.1. ‘‘What is here the meaning of the thesis ? It is ‘from self? as 
containing the result of from self as being the cause. If ( from the self ) as being 
the cause it is contradiction, since everything having originatin originates as being 
necessarily existent as a cause.” 

Buddhap@lita first accuses the Safkhya of self-contradiction by imputing to him 
the idea that an already existing thing is once more produced, although it already 
exists, The Sankhya answers by accusing BuddhapZlita of self-contradiction on 
the score that a Monist must admit the identity of cause and effect. The Vedanta, 
indeed, admits satkarya-vada. 

The Sankhya maintains that, since Matter is eternal, every thing is identical 
with it as far as it is an impermanent manifestation of this permanent Matter. 
He does not deny the evolution of this Matter into different forms. The objection 
of Buddhapilita is unfair, because the Sankhya never denied the variety of the 
manifestations. If na svatah—=na Karanatmakam this will contradict the 
principle of satkaryavada,—=therefore, na svatah if na karyatmakam, the Sankhya 
will agree, he will say sarvam k&rafiatmakam vidyate, karyatmakam (karyam- 
Gvirbhavah) na vidyate, ka@rane nasti vivadah, kdranam sat, karye tu mahan 
vivadah, The Vaisesika maintains that in the effect even the stuff is different, 
although related by samav4yi-karana, The Mfnay@nist Buddhist denies the 
existence of a continual stuff altogether. The Madhyamika’s intention is to show 
the hopeless mutual contradictions of all these views and thus indirectly to establish 
Monism, By leaving the main issue, the difference between origination and 
manifestation, intentionally in the dark, by taking the expressions svata utpadah 
“origination out of one’s own self’, satkarya ‘‘preexistence of the result” literally 
Buddhap&lita secures a dialectical triumph, Bha@vaviveka wishes to improve the 
position of the Madhyamika by producing a sound argument, 


_ This argument of Bhavaviveka is given below, text, p. 26.1. For the Sankhya, 


all mental phenomena and the intellect are of a physical nature, but an eternal, 
unchanging, motionless Spiritual Principle is reflected in them, Bhavaviveka, as 
a monist, assimilates all mental phenomena, from the transcendental point of 
wiew, to this eternal unique principle. The Sankhya replies that this is nota 


/ 
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produced by Bhavaviveka about the transcendental reality of all mental 
phenomena? This argument the Sankhya could indeed declare either 
trivial, because he never doubted it, or self contradicting because it 
really implies the identity of cause and effect. Why should we bother 
about imputed irrelevance or this imputed self-contradiction ? There- 
fore, since these accusations of the opponent are absolutely out of place, 
it wal not incumbent upon our revered Buddhapilita to refute them.* 


XIV. THE MADHYAMIKA METHOD EXPLAINED 


But perhaps we must understand Bhavaviveka to mean the follow- 
ing thing. Since the Madhyamika does not admit any valid reason, 
thesis or example, and cannot produce any independent argument, let. 
us concede that he is incapable himself of proving what he would like 
to prove, viz. that there is no real causation out of the same stuff. We 
also admit that it is impossible for him to combat the tenet of the: 
opponent by an argument based upon facts the reality of which both 
parties admit. 


However in accusing your opponent of contradiction, you must 
yourself take your stand upon an argument which, in your own opinion,” 
would be free of those logical errors to which a thesis, a reason or an: 
example is liable. But Buddhapdlita has given no reason and no- 
examples, neither has he shown his capacity of avoiding the logical 
errors pointed out by the Sankhya. Therefore, the accusation that he: 
has proved nothing by his deduction ad absurdum stands. 


Nee ee eS ae a Be 
refutation, but a corroboration of an identity between cause and effect, and that. 


it is a self-contradiction, since it at the same time denies and accepts this identity,. 
For Buddhapilita, it is enough to point to the contradiction between utpada and. 
vidyama@natva, he, from his transcendental point of view, neither believes in the: 
one, nor in the other. Cp. p. 105. Art. XVIII. 

1, Lit. 18, 1-?, ‘““How can we have a reason, because they exist,—a reason that: 
would either be a proof of the proved or a contradiction, for the refutation of 
whose proving the proved or its contradictory character we should take pains ? 
Thereforc, since he is quite unaffected by the accusations pronounced by the- 
opponent, revered Buddhap@lita is not obliged to expatiate upon their refutation,. 
If we accept the Sanskrit, not the Tibetan, text of the last sentence sc. omitting. 
na and the a of prasanga, it will mean, “therefore revered BuddhapZlita is obliged. 


to expatiate upon a refutation of them. only when he is himself affected by the: 
accusations of the opponent.’* 
2. svata eva, 
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_To this we answer ; this i is not right, Why? Because of the follows 
ing ose Tate at Certainly, when some one is vindicating an assertion, 
he is desirous to convince other people, just as he is convinced himself, 
He must prove to his opponent the validity of that very argument bf 
which he himself has arrived at the right conclusion, 


It is indeed a_general rule that the opponent should be at length 
induced to agree with that very line of argument which the respondent 
himself has set forth in order to prove his own thesis, But the case of 
the Madhyamika is quite different. He does not vindicate any assertion 
in order to convince his opponent. He has no bonafide reasons and 
examples of which he himself is convinced. He sets forth a thesis of his 
own and undertakes to prove it only so far as it ruris parallel and destroys 
the argument of his opponent. 

He thus brings assertions which cannot be proved, He is in 
conflict even with himself. He certainly cannot convince his opponent 
of (this imagined thesis). 

But can there be a more eloquent refutation of an opponent than 
the proof that he is not capable of establishing his own thesis ? Is there 
really any necessity to produce new counter arguments ?2 


XV. BUDDHAPALITA’S COMMENT VINDICATED FROM 
THE STANDPOINT OF FORMAL LOGIC 


However, if you insist that this must be necessarily done and require 
that the contradiction in the tenet of the opponent should be disclosed by 
an independent argument, we maintain that Buddhapdlita has done it. 
Aas you ask, how is that ? We answer : he has said, “- 


Entities do not arise out of themselves, 
Because such origination would serve no purpose, 
Here the word ‘‘such” refers to a new origination of something by 
itself already existing. 
The following words contain a comment upon this short statement.® 
“Tf something already exists in its own real individuality, it does not 


1, nirupapattika-paksa. 
2. ‘anum’na-badha, 
3. read, p. 20,3 tasya EE acted: What a grahanaka-vakyam is appear 
’ clearly from TatparyattkZ, p. 145, 16 and an overwhelming multitude of similar 
‘phrasing in all Nyaya literature, The argument is first stated laconically. 
-’ (grahanaka) and then developed (vivarana). 
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need 4 4o be produced once moré.” This sentence points to the example, 

4€., an analogous case admitted by the opponent where both the reason 
aid the predicate coexist e.g., an existing jar. The reason is indicated by 
the words “‘existing in its own individuality”, and the predicate is 
indicated by the words “because such origination would serve no purpose.” 
si thus shall have the following regular syllogism— 


Thesis. An entity does not require a second productin. 
Reason. Because it exists. 
' ‘Example. Just as a jar. 

Major Premise. Whatsoever exists does not require to be produced 

__ once more. 4 O88 

We can indeed express a syllogism in two different ways, e.g-, We 
can express it thus — 

Thesis. The word is not an eternal substance.? 

Reason. Because it is produced. 

Major premise. Whatsoever is produced is not eternal. 


But we can put it also in another way :— 


Major premise. Whatsoever is produced is known to be mene 
Example. As for example, a jar. 

Minor premise The word is produced. 

‘Conclusion. Therefore, being produced, it is not eternal. 


In this instance the reason (middle term) revéals-itself in the minor 


Premise, “‘the word is produced’, where the application: of the middle 
term to the. minor is indicated. ~ 


4. The example is always a very important part of the Indian syllogism, pararth@nu- 


‘mina. It points to the particular facts on which the general rule or the major 


. premise is established. . Apart from such formal syllogism, Indian logic. knows a 


‘Simple inference from one particular to another one, svarthanumana, it is a simple 


= ‘inference by analogy which is considered as representing the essence of thought or 
' synthesis in general, 


The school of the Mfmirhsakas imagined that the word was an eternal trans- 
.cendental substance, somewhat similar to the Platonic idea. The uttered word was 
then only its particular manifestation. The logicians and. all other schools of 


;, - Philosophy denied: the existence of the eternal word on the score. that the word 


‘which we know: from-experience is an. impermanent. production, To illastrate the 
 fules of logic:this example is: as: popular .in ‘the: whole. East, -as the deduction of 


Socrates’ mortality is the current example of the; first form: of the’ wegen in the 
West. 


& 
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~-This is (just what Buddhapalita has done) i in the present ‘case, 
‘(He has said)... 


Entities do not arise of the own self, 

Since the production of what already exists is not needed; 

He might have put the same argument in another form :— 

Major premise. Whatsoever already exists does not want to ie 
produced, 

Example. As e.g., this jar standing before us, 

(Minor premise. It already exists.) 

(Conclusion. It needs no second production). 


The jar in its (potential) condition in a lump of clay is an example 
(by contrast),7 since it needs to be really produced. But if you mean the 
jar which already exists by itself, such a jar is not produced once more. 
Thus it is that the reason (i.e. the middle term in Buddhapilita’s 
syllogism) is the fact of direct individual existence, a fact which precludes 
a second origination of the existent; it is expressed (in the minor premise, 
the so-called) application? of the middle term to the minor, and thus it 
is that Buddhapalita has really elicited ih the argument of the Satikhya 
a contradiction. He has done it just by an independent argument of his 
own. How is it then that you accuse him of giving neither a reason, nor 
an example ? 


XVI. THE ANSWER OF THE SANKHYA VIRTUALLY 
REPUDIATED BY BUDDHAPALITA 


‘We have thus shown that the accusation of Buddhapalita for not 
hhaving produced a regular syllogism with a reason and example is not 
sound. But not only this. Equally unfounded is the accusation of not 

“having rep udiated the double stricture of the opponent, (sc. The Sankhya, 
whbd accuses him either of telling nothing new, of contradicting himself ). 
(Virtually he has repudiated the Sankhya also). How is that ? The 
Sankhya maintains that if our denial of identity between cause and effect 
only means that the effect is a new manifestation of the same stuff, this 
he has himself always admitted. Yes, but the Sanikhya never admitted 
that causation consists in a manifested jar, a jar standing before us, being 


‘4; Instead of reading, ‘tath@ ca’ it would be preferable to read ‘na tu’, but ‘tathd ca’ 
is also possible, since a vaidharmya-drstanta is also sometimes introduced in this 
- way. After avasih@yam a cheda must be inserted. . 
2. upanayana. gr 
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once more manifested and it is just manifested jar, in its ready form,* 
that we take as an example when we prove the absurdity of the idea of 
an identity between cause and effect. 


Regarding the non-manifested jar, the jar in its potential condition,? 

as a lump of clay, it is clear a fortiori,? from our point of view it cannot 

_be produced. : How is it then possible to accuse our thesis of falling in 

with the Sankhya view,* and how is it possible to accuse our argument 
of being self-contradictory ?5 : 


To summarize our opinion. Buddhapalita has pointed out the 
contradiction in the Sankhya theory of causality not only by a deduction 
ad absurdum, but also by an Independent argument. Nevertheless the 
faults imputed to him do not exist, It is, therefore, impossible to 
‘maintain that he has not answered the accusations of the Sankhya. The 
whole onslaught (of Bhavaviveka) is therefore absolute nonsense.5 


XVII. SOME MINOR POINTS EXPLAINED 


It might be objected that the example of a jar is not convincing 
enough, The rule may apply for the production of a jar out of clay, and 
‘not apply to the production of a piece of cloth out of threads ? No, 
‘because we say a jar etc. By the etc. the inclusion of every possible object 
which can originate is indicated, There is not the slightest possibility to 
to doubt (that the rule might not apply to a cloth etc. 


The argument (against the Sankhya) may have also been formulated 
(by Buddhapilita) in another way, viz. 
. ° (Thesis). All physical entities do not arise out of themselves. 
(Reason). Because they always exist in their own essence, (i.e. be- 
cause Maitter is eternal), 
eS ee ee ee ee ee Oe PE ee 


1, Lit. ‘*because its form or essence, ripa-svariipa is established as an example’’, cp. 
_the Tib transl. 


2, sakti-rtpapanna. : 

3, visigta-sadhya, a qualified predicate, a predicate a fortiori; anabhivyakta-ripa- 
anutpatti-karana-rlpa-karyasya anutpatti-parata anutpatti. 

4, Lit, the objection of a faculty thesis of the.proved, 

5. Lit.—Therefore if there is also an objection (codan&) of contradiction by a self- 
argument (-sv@numnena, i.e., even admitting that Buddhap@lita has produced a 
real argument, since the faults as they have been depicted do not exist, the non- 
refutation of the faults mentioned by the opponent is quite impossible. Thus this 
critique is quite incongruous, This should be well-known. 


ye tar 4 
_Example—Just as the (eternal) Spirit does. 
The Sankhya who advocates the identity of cause and effect must 
accept this argument for that very reason that he advocates this identity 
which is here exemplifed by his changeless Spirit. This example of 


_ the Spirit whose eternal identity the Sankhya admits may have also 
been quoted by Buddhapalita in order to combat the Sankhya view.2 — 


_ It might be maintained that the Sankhya is not,affected by this 
denial of origination. He vindicates the theory that causality consists in 
a new manifestation of an existing stuff. However the term origination 
may also have the meaning of manifestation. 


__ Indeed, both origination and manifestation have the common feature 
of representing something that was formerly unperceived and became 
perceived after. Therefore, a new manifestation can also be called a new 
origination, 


It then becomes,.impossible for the Sankhya to maintain that he 
is not affected by the denial of an identity between a cause and its effect.2 


It may be asked, how is it possible to deduce all these considerations 
of detail out of the short statement of Buddhapalita, since he does not 
mention them ? We answer. His words are full of profound meaning. 
In a concise manner they include the above-mentioned details, When- 
analysed they reveal their own self in these details. We do not invent: 
something that is not included in them.$ 


1. Lit. ‘Or else the following other way of formulation. Entities which are not 
Spirit, i.e., are physical, for the advocate of self-origination, for that very reason, 
do not originate out of themselves, because they exist in their own self, just as the 
individual Sou]. Thus this example can be quoted.” 

9, Lit. “Although the denial of origination does not repudiate the maintainer of 
manifestation, nevertheless by using the word origination in the sense of mani- 
festation, since by the similarity of non-perception before and perception after 
just a manifestation is expressed by the word origination, the denial is not non- 
repudiatory.’’ 

3. Lit. “How is again this detailed analysis (vyastavic3ra) attained without an 
expression of the meaning as it is here told? If this is asked, then this is 
answered. These sentences, full of meaning, are very much meaning, they are 
turned out (pravrtt@ni) in summarising the meaning as it has been told and, being 
commented upon, they give birth to their own self, the meaning as is here oe 
thus nothing is imagined which is not really assumed.” : 
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XVIII, THE THIRD STRICTURE OF BHAVAVIVEKA 
ANSWERED. THE DENIAL OF ONE VIEW DOES NOT 
IMPLY THE ACCEPTANCE OF THE OTHER 


Bha vaviveka maintains that the repudiation of the Sankhya theory 
of causation by a mere deduction involves acceptance of the opposite 
theory, viz. that cause and effect represent two different substances. This. 
is wrong, Because the converse theory will be again charged to the same 
account of the same opponent, not to our account! since we have declared 
that we have no theory of our own. We, therefore, cannot be accused 
of contradicting our own principles. But if the many objections that 
have been already raised against the opponent are accrued by changir.g 


to his account the counterpart of our deduction, we really will only 
welceme it.2 


The Master Buddhapilita is a faithful adherent of the method of 
Nagarjuna. How can we possibly pronounce something inadvertently? 
that would give an opportunity to his opponent ? When a philosopher 
who denies the reality of single objects, deduces ad absurdum the 
conception of their reality,4 how can he be charged with the counterpart 
of this deduction ? Our words are not policemen ? They cannot deprive 
us of our liberty. Words possess a power to express something, but they 
are controlled by the intention of the speaker. Therefore the only result 
of our deduction is to repudiate the theory of our opponent. Our 
acceptance of the converse theory is not at all therewith implied.® 


Our common Master Nagarjuna, when combating opposed 
opinions, has very often had recourse just to a deduction ad absurdum, 
without ever admitting its positive counterpart. 


1. Both prasavga and tad-viparyaya are used together to prove the same thesis i ea 
e.g. Sarvadars., p. 21. (Poona 1924). : 

2, Lit. ‘And the more faults of the opponent are deduced through a deductlon of the 
contrary of (his, Sc, Buddhap&lita’s) deduction, the more desirable will it indeed 
be for us.’’ 

3, s&vakasam, 


4. Lit. deduces ad absurdum “the maintainer of reality’, the realist (sa-svabhava- 
vadin), 

5. We would expect either vivaksaya or ipabeie anu vidhiyants, 

6, Lit. “‘There is no accepted deduction (ortapent) re the contrary of the un- 
acceptable deduction (prasanga).”” 
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E.G,:—- 

We find Becta (called empty) Space, 
Before its essence has (here) been determined, 
If it would previously to this determination pre-exist. “nie 

_ It would be Space without an essence.? ; , 
Supposing all the causes of some matter taken off, 
And we would call it matter none the less, 
It would be matter without causes. 
But nowhere without causes any matter does exist.2 


This does not at all imply that Nagarjuna admitted the existence 
of caused matter. 


Another example :— 


Nirv4pa is no separate entity, 

Or else it would be subject to decay and death. 
There is no separate entity 

‘That never would decay and never die. 


Bhavaviveka—But these are aphorisms.4 The sentences of our 
Master contain profound intentions, Ihey can be variously tackled® 
and give rise to a variety of syllogistic formulation. 


Answer. Why, to be sure, should not the comment of Buddha- 
palita which does not contain any syllogistic formulation be accepted 
just in this sense, as the only faithful rendering of Nagd@rjuna’s intention, 
(Bhavaviveka). It is the business® of the writers of detailed commentaries 
to make detailed statements about the syllogistic formulations implied 
in the aphorisms. (Answer). This is not always the case. Our Master 
has written a commentary upon his own manual of dialectics, “‘The 


1. Ms, Vi. It does not follow that Nagarjuna admits the existence of a rea] spacey 

Fo. Mision IVa ce 

3, M.s., XXV. 4, If the converse conception be that of a Nirvana Eretanapent 
in the world and eternal, Nagarjuna admits it, cp. ibid. XXV. 9. 

4, artha-vakya. 

5. parikalpyante. aS 

6. or method, nyZya, 

7, This statement can be interpreted as an indirect indication that Candrakfrti. knew 

nothing about a commentary written upon the mUla-karikas by Nag&rjuna himself, 
It would follow that the wore called Akutobhaya is a forgery as suggested by, 


Wassilieff. 
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Repudiation of Contests,” but he did not indulge in it in syllogistic 
formulations. You are, indeed, merely parading with your cleverness in 
the science of dialectics. Although you pretend to be an adherent of the 
Madhyamika system, you nevertheless compose independent syllogistic 
arguments. But for such a logician, as you would like to appa the 
Madhyamika method is only a very great | encumbrance. 


It makes him pile up mistake upon mistake.1 ar 
How is that ? 


_ XIX. EXAMINATION OF BHAVAVIVEKA’S FORMAL 
ARGUMENT AGAINST THE SANKHYA: 


To combat the Stnkhya theory of Causality you have composed 
the following syllogism. 


(Thesis). Mental phenomena,? if considered from the transcendental 
standpoint of the Monist, are no few productions out of the same 
substance, 


(Reason). Because they exist. 
' (Example). Just as the Conscious Principle of the Sankhya which 
-is an eternal unchanging entity. 
(Major premise). Whatsoever already exists is not a new self 
production. 


Now, in this syllogism, by you so formulated, what is the use of 
the qualification ‘‘from the transcendental stand-point of the Monist ??*8 


Bhavaviveka. If we take our stand on phenomenal reality we 
€annot deny origination of mental phenomena. If this were denied, it 
wold follow that the contrast which we assmue between the absolute 
thing in itself and pee reality does not exist.4 


1. Lit., “Merely through the desire of displaying the own proficiency in the'science 
of dialecties, the use of independent syllogisms (prayoga-vakya), although having 
accepted the Madhyamika system, is an indirect indication (upalaksyate) of such 
a logician who is in a very high degree the receptacle of an sadist of peas 
mistakes,’’ 

2. Adhyatmikany dyatanini. 

3. Lit. “Here the syllogism which has been thus stated, as absolute reality the 

internal bases do not arise out of self, since they exist, just as consciousness, what 
~ for again in it the qualification ‘‘as absolute reality’’ has been assumed ?”* 

4; Lit. “And if denied the admitted repudiation (badha), of the oe By the 
absolute would not be entailed (read prasamg&t)."’ 
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Answer. This is not right, because we deny the identity of cause 
and effect! from the phenomenal point of view also. It is corroborated 
by the following. words of the Scripture.2 


“This sprout which springs up from a seed is not ih prddandd out of 
itself, neither is it produced out of nonself, nor out of both, nor without 
a cause. It is neither created by God,? nor by Time, nor from the 
Atoms, nor from Primitive Matter,* nor by Nature.’’> Here is another 
text. “The sprout does not belong to the seed, neither is the seed identical 
with the sprout, nor is it non-identical. It is a manifestation of that 
unique Reality® which neither can be determined as anihilation,? nor 
as one of the Eternal Principles’’*8 


And in this treatise the author will make the following statement. 


Whatever relatively does exist 

Is really not what it appears to be. 
But neither is it something else. 
Therefore it neither has an end, 
Nor has it a beginning,® 


(Bhavaviveka). The qualification (‘‘from the standpoint of trans- 
cendental reality”) has been introduced into the above syllogism in ~ 
consideration of the opinion held by the opponent. 


(Answer). This is p wrong method, because we do not admit his 
construction,1° even from the point of view of phenomenal reality,?+ 
~Non-Buddhists are absolutely lacking the right understanding of the 


l. svata utPatci. . 
2, From Salistamba-sttra, cf. Siks@samuccaya, p- 219.10 ff. 
3. Tévara. 
4, prakrti. 
5. svabhava. 
6. dharmata. 
7. uccheda, d 
8. Such as god, time, atom, matter, nature, etc. all with capitals. 
©, M.s. XVII, 10 pratftya-ganya-sasvata- “beginning” cp. XXV. 21 cf. Kant’s 
solution of the first antinomy, viz. that the world is neither finite, nor infinite 
because “a phenomenon does not ‘exist by itself.” op. cit. p. 410-ff. 
10. vyavastha, - - 
Il. It is not right to ‘maintain that the Sankhya’s view of phenomenal reality - 
- admissible with the qualification: that from the transcendental point of view it will 


be an illusion. 
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division between both realities, the transcendental and phennmenal one. 
It is, therefore, much better to repudiate them, from both these stand- 
points, 1 Walle think it a great advantage. The above qualification is 
thus out of place, even if it is introduced in order to distinguish the 
view taken by the author from the view of the opponent or from the 
ideas of simple people. 

As to simple people they, do not understand what self-origination 
means. For them also the qualification is useless. Unsophisticated people 
simply admit that an effect is produced by a cause. They do not enter 
into such considerations as to whether the effect is identical with the 
cause or not. 


Our Master Nagarjuna has really established the same thing viz. 
that we must avail ourselves of the every-day idea of causality without 
any hope to explain it metaphysically. It is, therefore, clear that the 
qualification is absolutely senseless. 


XX. BHAVAVIVEKA’S ARGUMENT ASSAILED FROM 
THE STANDPOINT OF FORMAL LOGIC 


However, let us agree and admit that the qualification might have 
been introduced in order to intimate that phenomenal causality is not 
denied. The syllogism of Bhavaviveka will then nevertheless be formally 
deficient, since its example, the Spirit, and its reason, the fact of the 
“the existence” of mental phenomena, will both be ultimately unreal. 
We will then have either the logical error of a faulty thesis, since it 
will refer to something (sc, the mental phenomena) which the author of 
the syllogism himself, from his own monistic point of view does not 
accept as real,! or we shall have the logical error of a faulty reason,2 
(viz. the fact of the existence or reality of mental phenomena) which will 
then refer to something equally unreal, 

Indeed ( Bhavaviveka ) himself being a Madhyamika does not 
admit the transcendental reality of separate mental phenomena® and at 
the same time he composes a syllogism about this very non-existing thing. 
eee 
1. This paksa dosa would be probably classified by Dig&énaga as anumana-nirakrta, 

cp. Ny&yabindu, p. 59,1 (B.B,) VII. 

2, About the GSraya-asiddha heiu-dosa, cf, Nyayabindu, p. 64.16, The logic of 
Dignga forbids deductions from facts which the author of the syllogism, from his 
own point of view, does not admit as real, cp, ibid,, p. 63.13 f, . 

3. Lit. ‘tof the basis of the sense of vision (cakgu-Zyatana ) and other subjective bases 
of cognition i.e. IdhyStmika-Zyatana, 
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Bhayaviveka. This does not matter, since we admit the pheno- 
menal reality of the sense of vision etc. 


Answer. But then, what is qualified by the words ‘‘from the transe 
endental standpoint’ ? 

Bhavaviveka. If considered from the transcendental point of view 
the existence? of the phenomenal sense faculties? and of empirical cons 
-ciousness® is not real. 

The qualification is introduced in order to specify the kind of 
causality which is denied. 


Answer. Then you ought to have expressed yourself otherwise. 
You ought to have spoken exactly thus : ‘“‘the supposed phenomenal 
reality of the sense-faculties etc. is no reality in the transcendental sense.”’ 
But your expression is different. However, even supposing you would 
have expressed yourself properly, nevertheless you would not have 
escaped the logical error of a faulty thesis since it would then have 
referred to empirical sensations, i. e., something quite unknown to your 
opponent.5 For the Sankhya indeed all sensations are absolutely real. 
He has altogether no nominal (or empirical) realities. 


‘Thus it is that the argument is wrong either from the iets 
of its author, for when the separate mental phenomena are not real, or 
from the standpoint of those to whom it is addressed, because they do not 
admit any difference between phenomenal and absolute reality.® 


1. utpatti. 

2. cakguradi. 

3. citta (—=manas=vijnina) is indicated among cakguradi as ayatana cf. My 
Central Conception, p. 96. 

4. The expression that ‘‘from the transcendental standpoint the sensations do not rise 
out of themselves” can be understood as meaning the transcendental sensations are 

~ not identical with their causes, But transcendental] sensations do not exist from 
_ the monist's point of view, Hence for him it will be a syllogism composed about 
a non-existing thing. 

5. Lit. p. 28. 1-3 “And even if told, since the opponents admit exclusively a really 
‘existing faculty of vision etc., and do not admit nominal realities, it will be a 
faulty thesis whose substratum will be unreal for the opponent. Thus it is not right. 

6. According to the logic of Dign&ga, a discussion must start from facts admitted by 
both parties, cp. NyZyabindu, p. 62.3. Sensations real in the absolute sense do 
not exist for the Monist. The difference of sensations empirically real is unknown 
to the Sankhya, for him all sensations are real. Hence, accordingly as we take 
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XXTI. ANOTHER ATTEMPT OF BHAVAVIVEKA TO 
VINDICATE HIS ARGUMENT i 


But be that as the case may, we may envisage the syllogism in 
question as referring in general terms just to the relation between a fact; 
{the mental-phenomena) and one of its characteristics, viz. existence, 
without enlarging upon the special theories which might be entertained 
‘by both parties about the nature of mental phenomena or the essence of 
E, g. when. it is inferred that words are non-eternal the general relation 
of this characteristic to the characterized fact is alone referred to. Indeed 
the work of inference would become quite impossible, if the special 
view entertained in different systems were to be taken into account. 
There are no two systems which agree on the question about the nature 
of sound. If we admit with the Hinayana Buddhist that sound is a 
secondary thing or element of matter, dependent upon the four universal 
elements,! this will not be admitted by his opponent the VaiSesika, 
because he, on the contrary, maintains that the sound is a quality of ether, 
it is not a substance. This again the Buddhist does not admit on his own 
behalf. Similarly when the Vaifesika undertakes it to prove that the 
word is non-eternal, he can be asked whether he means the word as a 
physical product, or the word as a manifestation of an eternally existing 
substance. The first is not admitted by his opponent the Mimarnsaka 
who postulates the existence of a special eternal substance of which the 
spoken words are nothing but separate manifestations. The second is not 
accepted by the Vaisesika himself. 


The same applies mutatis mutandis to every philosophic issue. If 
you admit that the destruction of an object must have a cause, this will 
not be accepted by Buddhist on his own behalf, since he maintains that 
every existence consists of discrete moments which are evanescent by 
themselves, without a cause.2 But if he alludes to uncaused invisible 
destruction going on at every moment this will not be admitted by his 
opponent, the Vaisesika. 

Therefore, just as in the case of the evanescent character of the 
sound, only the relation of this characteristic to the characterized 
substratum, in general terms, is taken into account, just so in the present 
instance, the mere fact that there is some substratum called sensations, 


it, the syllogism of Bhavaviveka will refer either to something not admitted by 
_ the respondent himself, or to something not admitted by his opponent. 
{. Cp. My Central Conception, 
2. yatha-sambhavam. 
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should be taken in general,1 without entering into details, whether it be 
a phenomenal or an absolute existence, 


Answer—This is not so, since in the present case, it is just the 
existence of such a general substratum that is denied. It is denied by no 
one else than Bhavaviveka himself. His avowed aim is here to deny 
Causality. However, just in denying every causality, he at the same 
‘time ¢o ipso denies its substratum, the caused thing, the substance of the 
thing produced, converting it in a thing which owes its existence to a 
mere illusion. Illusion and reality are indeed opposites. The pluriverse 
as it appears before the unsophisticated eyes of mankind is either logically 
inconsistent or it is a reality.2 


TE it is logically inconsistent, and if this plurality which is not the 
real condition of the universe is wrongly apprehended by us as real, if 
it is a false impression in the mind of the perceiver,* then there is in 
this plurality not the slightest bit of what is absolutely real.5 But if 
there is no transcendental illusion, if it is not a mirage,® if we perceive 
a real’ pluriverse, not the one constructed by our imagination, then there 


1, Cp. Ny4yabindu, p. 33.6 #. 

2. We find here an eloquent expression of that genuine conviction very much spread, 
even in our days, among the pandits of India who have studied the various systems. 
of their country that Monism is superior to all other systems by the fact of reaching 
the limit of all philosophic construction, The realism of Ny4ya-vaisesika and. 
Mimims4, the dualism of the Sankhya, the radical pluralism of HfinayZna Buddhist 
all were engaged in constructing a skeleton of the Universe out of a limited number: 
of ultimate data and have then stopped before them, refusing to go deeper into- 
them and to reduce them to their still deeper root. Should they have embarked. 
on a further analysis of those ultimate principles at which they had arrived they 
would have inevitably landed in Monism. Only in Monism does philosophic. 
analysis reach its real limit, yatha yatha vicaryate tatha tatha brahmany 6va- 
ehasmin sarvam paryavasyait. In modern philosophy, as far as 1 am aware, a. 
similar view has been taken by Ladd, Introd to Philos. p. 403, 

3. viparyasa. 

4, Lit, “Like non-existing hair etc. by the ophthalmic.” 

5. sad-bhuta-padartha-lesa, a hint at Dignaga’s kasana=svalahgaga—far- 
martha- and at his claim to have vindicated phenomenal reality, cp. below. text- 
page 66 ff. 

6. Lit. “‘Like real hair etc. by the non-ophthalmic.”” 

7, Read bhitam, instead of abhitam. 
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is not the slightest vestige of something unreal in pluralism, fothing at 
all to justify the claim that a seins, reality has been established 
by us, 
Our venerable Master Nagarjuna has therefore said : 


If I did really organize some separate things. 

I could then make an affirmation or denial. 

Upon the basis of these things perceived or inferred. 
_ But these separate things do not exist for me. 

Therefore I cannot be assailed on such a basis.2 


Since it is so; since (transcendental) illusion is one thing and 
( transcendental ) reality another; since for the transcendentalist.® 
- jn what. he considers to be absolutely real, there is no room for 
non-reality, what is then the meaning of Bhavaviveka’s syllogism ? He 
takes the phenomenal visual sensations and other mental phenomena as 
a minor term, (the subject of his deduction). He thus cannot escape 
from the criticism that his thesis is logically impossible, since it refers 
to a non-entity, or that this middle term is contradictory, because it 
appertains to an unreal substratum, The syllogism would be equivalent 
to the assertion that non-existing things do not arise out of themselves, 
because they exist. 

As to the analogy with the discussions about the nature of the 
world, it does not exist. In those discussions there always is an‘agree- 
ment between every pair of contending view about what’ sound, in 
general, and what evanescence in general, are, without entering into 
details about the nature of sound, ; 


1. Lit. p. 30. 1,5 Because just when the denial of origination is here intended to be 
a characteristic to be established, just then the negation of the characterised, of 
its substratum, which has reached its own existence ‘only through an illusion, is 
admitted just by himself, Different are indeed illusion and’ non-illusion, There- 
fore, if, owing to illusion, non-Ens is‘ taken as Ens, just as by the ophthalmic 
{non-existing) hair, etc. then wherefrom would even a bit of 4 really existing 
thing be apprehended : ? But if through non-confusion, the real, non-imagined, 
is perceived, like by the ‘non-ophthalmic (real) ‘hair, etc. then wherefrom the 
perception of even a bit of a non-really-existing thing, so as then pa would be 
phenomenalism (samurttih) ?” 

2. This-stanza from the Vigraha-vyfvartant has been Se lap text—p: 16.9 or 

3. vidusim, they are identified with the aryas. 
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There is no such agreement between the radical Relativist! and 
the non-Relativist or Realist,2 in regard to what visual sensations in 


general are, either from the phenomenal or the transcendental point of 
view. For this reason the two cases are not comparable. 


All that has been said about the logical. impossibility of a thesis 
which refers to a non-entity is applicable mutatis mutandis as the proof 
of the futility of the conception of “‘existence” as a logical reason. 


XXII. BHAVAVIVEKA ALSO AVAILS HIMSELF OF 
THE ARGUMENT THAT FOR THE MONIST ALL. 
INDIVIDUAL EXISTENCE IS UNREAL 


Such is the force of this argument that even Bhavaviveka himself, 
this champion of logic,* is obliged to admit the condemnation of logic 
which we have exposed. He examines the following syllogism. 


Thesis. The cause and conditions which produce mental pheno- 
mena? really exist. 


Reason. Because this has been declared by Buddha, Major premise. 
Whatsoever has been declared by the Buddha is true.® 


Example. As e.g., his statement that Nirvana is Final Quiescence. 
This syllogism has been advanced by a Hinay4nist opponent of 
Bhavaviveka. He replies by the following criticism. “In what sense do 
you think, the word ‘cause’ is here used ? Has Buddha spoken from the 
phenomenal point of view or from the transcendental one ?7 ; 
If it is taken in the phenomenal sense, the reason has (eo ipso) no 
ultimate reality for Buddha himself. Bui supposing it is taken in the 
sense of something transcendentally real, then we must remember the 
following words of Nag&rjuna : . 
Neither an Ens, nor a non-Ens, 
Nor any Ens:non-Ens, 


l. Sinyata-vadin, 

2 aSanyata-vadin. 

3, The argument, namely that for a consistent Monist every separate thing and every 
separate reason is ultimately unreal. 

4, tarkika. 

5. adhyatmika-ayatana. Per aid 

6. Lit., “Indeed what and how is taught by the Buddha to exist, it is $0." 

de : ; 


paramarthatah. 


Pes 


No element? is really ‘‘turned out.”’2 
_ How can we then assume, 
The possibility of a eodicias cause ?3 

“Since causation* of things, whether real or unreal-or partly real 
and partly unreal, is excluded, there is no such thing as a really efficient 
cause.”? This is the meaning of the words of Nagarjuna. . 

‘Therefore from the transcendental point of -view® there is 
altogether no efficient causality. Every reason you may adduce will 
be either ultimately unreal or contradictory.” 

By adopting this line of argument against the Hinaydnist, Bhava- 
viveka: has himself admitted the unreality of every reason from the 
transcendental standpoint of the Relativist. Thus all logical demonstrations 
are smashed, since in all such syllogisms reasons are adduced which in 
the opinion of the opponent are founded on real fact, but in the opinion 
of the Relativist himself they are all ultimately unreal.7 

In the following two syllogisms of Bhavaviveka the middle term 
must likewise be declared faulty, on the score that it is meaningless from 
the Monist’s transcendental point of view. E.g. 


Thesis. Mental phenomena§® do not really® arise from correspond- 
ing causes, separate from them. 


Reason. Because these are separate entities. 

‘Major premise. Whatsoever is a separate substance cannot really 
be a cause. 

Example. As the causes of a jar? (which are not real in the 
absolute sense). 


1. dharma. 
2. nirvariyate. 
3, mntrvariaka. 


4. sad-asat-karya-bratyayaiva, i.e. +» neither satkarya-nor eiasharuuinds is ad- 
mitted. 


5. paramarthatahe 

6. nirvariya-nirvariakatva, 

7. Lit., p-31. 11-13 “Since thus he even himself by this method has admitted the 
unreality of the reason, therefore in all syllogisms which have middle terms suggested. 
by attributes of real entities, since just by . themselves reasons ete are unreal, so 
ali demonstrations are killed.’ 

8. adhyaimtka-ayatana, lit. “the six subjectivebases of cognition ee 

9. paramarthatah. 

10. Read ghatasya. 


1 
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Or another example, eee 

Thesis, The causes which in ae opinion of our opponents,” 
produce .mental phenomena? are not understood to be causes in the 
absolute sense. 

Reason. Because they are separate entities, 

Major premise, Whatsoever is a separate entity is not a cause in 
the absolute sense. 

Example. As, e.g., the threads, the loom, the weaver etc. are not 
the causes of cloth from the transcendental point of view. 

The reason ‘“‘because they are separate entities” is not a valid 
middle term, since for the author of these syllogisms himself it has no 
ultimate reality. % 

Another example where Bhavaviveka implicitly admits that the 
transcendentalist has to forego usual logical methods, is the following 
one. He is desirous to elicit that the reason given by his opponent the 
Sautrantika, is wrong, because it represents a fact whose ultimate reality 
he, as a consequent Relativist, does not accept. The argument of the 
Sautrantika runs thus. 

Thesis. Internal facts? i.e., mental phenomena really arise i.e., 
they have a real existence. 


Reason. Because they produce purposive actions directed towards 
the same objects as our thoughts have been directed to. 


Major premise. Whatsoever is efficient is real.4 Bhavaviveka 
repudiates this conclusion by quoting the following parallel argument. 


Thesis, The Yogi, when merged in ecstatic meditation perce‘ves 
by his supernatural faculty of vision the ultimate reality, he then 
apprehends causation, motion etc. as they really are.® 

The reason adduced is the same as in the foregoing syllogism, viz. 
“because they produce purposive actions directed to the same objects as 
his thoughts have been directed to.” In this argument, says Bhava- 
let lee ities eee Rg hs te ee et ly 
1, vead parath instead of pare. : 

2, Lit. “The six subjective bases of cognition, the faculty of vision (caksuh,) etc.” 
3. adhyatmika bhavah. 
4, The definition of reality (paramartharsat) as efficiency (arthakriya-karitva) is 
accepted by Dignaga and Dharmakirti, cp. Nyaya-bindu, p. 12,15 It is also 
~ shared by the Sautrantikas, cp. N. b. Tipp. p. 19. 
5, In the Santin@ntara-siddhi, Art. 90 (B. B. XI), Russian transl. p. 47, Dharma- 
kirci denies the Yogi to perceive the ultimately real. . 


8 
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viveka, the reason does not represent a real fact Fealeycamtcageenemaeeee: 


, “spot ofiview. 


‘Jt is ‘moreover ‘unreal, -says' he, “because -motion ° sais not -exist,? 
Since there is no real causation, motion cannot exist.? 
Now this method by which ‘Bhavaviveka here combats the argu- 
“ment of ‘his opponent can ‘be mutatis mutandis applied -to ‘his own 
deductions which he produced bonafide, viz. 
3 Thesis. The future does not exist in an absolute sense.* 
Reason. Because it represents time.* 
‘Example. Just as the past time does not exist. 
‘Major premise. Whatsoever is ‘“‘time” does not represent an 


ultimate reality. 


To this syllogism we may likewise apply the structure that the 


“yeason “time” represents nothing real to the author of the syllogism 


himself. 
The student will be now able himself to extend the critique here 


3 expounded upon the unreality of the reason adduced. by Bhavaviveka in 


the following three syllogisms, 


1. Thesis, The operating sense of vision does not perceive colour. 


Reason. Because it is a sense of vision in general. 
Example. Just as a non-operating® sense of vision always is. 


wa Ie Ss Hinay&na, motion is denied (wa gatiy nasai, Ab. Koga. IV 1) since it represents 


in reality a serial of separate momentary productions (nivantava-uipada), as in 
‘a‘cinema. In’Mah@yana, motion is denied ‘because: all the moments-are relative 
(svabhava Sanya). 
2. Lit—p. 32. 3.7. “*Just.as he has said when-eliciting the-unreality’ (asiddharthata ) 
' of this reason: given" by an opponent, viz. ‘*internal facts, (bhavih) are necessarily 
(eva) produced, since shey-produce.actions:characterised.as possessing ‘their objects”’; 
enow itis being proved. that for the .meditating Yogi who. by his eye of wisdom 
sees the real-path-of- existence (bhava-yathaimya )-erigination, motion etc, exist in. 
the absolute sense (paramarthatah), then there is unreality ofi,the reason, sbecause 
they produce actions characterised-as possessing their bjects,-arid motion isidenied 
just because origination is denied.” 


"3, | Lit. **The-not-run is-not at all being run inthe absolute sense.’ 
‘4, -adhvan, 


5. Read sabhayam, instead-of sisnayam. Sabha ga==sva-harmarhyt,: cpsiAe Kosa, 
139, 


6, tatsabhaga=a-sva-karmarkyt,ep.sAb. Kota. 1239, 
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Major premise. ‘Whatsoever ‘is a sense of vision does -not necessarily 


perceive colour? 


2. 


8. 


Thesis, ‘Fhe organ of vision does not apprehend colours. 

‘Reason. Because it is physical.2 

‘Example. Just as any physical object,$ e.g. a jar etc. 

Major premise. Whatsoever is physical does not apprehend colours.* 
Thesis. The solid bodiesS do not really possess solidity. 

‘Reason. Because they represent matter.® 

‘Example. Just as the gaseous bodies. 

Major premise. Whatsoever is Matter is not always a solid body.” 


le 


For the Monist, according to, Candrakirti, it would. have been, sufficient to deny a 
real-perception of colour on the the score that all separate. facts have no ultimate 
reality for a consequent Monist, or only a second hand reality (paratantra) for a 
Yogictra, cp. above p. 33. But Bhavaviveka apparently tries to corroborate this 


view by something like a formally correct syllogism. He. seemingly has detected 


in the judgment “the eye isa colour-perceiving organ” the same. contradiction. as 


really appears if the copula be taken in the sense of an equation, The eye ‘thus 


does not perceive colour because it does not always perceive it, perception is not 
its essence (svabha@va) as e.g. the quality of being resistant is the essence of the 
hard stuff. 

bhautika, 

vipa, the first rapa—the vZpa-Gyatana, the second probably=ripa-skandha. 
Here Bh&vaviyeka has recourse to an idea of the Ny%ya-Vaisegika school 
(bhautikani indriyani( in order to undermine the fact that colours aro perceived 
through the eye. According to Candrakirti, this is quite superfluous for a believer 
in Universal Relativity (Sanyata = nihsvabhavata), and moreover constitutes a 
fault in formal logic, since the reason, the physical character (bhautika) of the 
organ has no real force from the point of view of the author of the syllogism, it 
1s asiddha svatah. 

mahi=prthivis cp. my Central Conception, p. 13. 

bhita=maha-bhita- cp.; ibid. 99. 

Solidity (kharatva) is the essence, /aksana of the solid bodies, All the work of 
predication being relative, it can, from this point of view, be maintained that the 
solid body is not solid, sc. is not solid by itself, but only in relation to others. 
This is a case of the laksana-nihsvabhavata or Sinyata, cp. Trimsgika- p. 32. 
as Candrakirti, it is enough to point out this general conception in order to 
establish the relativity and consequent unreality of the idea of a solid stuff, But 
Bhavaviveka wishes apparently to construct a formal syllogism on the same basis 
as the first one. i,e., he finds a contradiction in the sentence” a solid ‘stuff i is a 
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XXIII ANOTHER FORMAL ERROR IN THE 
SYLLOGISM OF BHAVAVIVEKA 
Moreover the reason ‘‘because they (sc, mental phenomena) exist,”’* 
Is uncertain from the standpoint of the opponent (The syllogism of 
Bhavaviveka is directed against the Sankhya who admits a double kind 
of existence, the eternal, changeless existence of the Spirit and the 
changing existence of Matter. It is therefore uncertain) whether the 
words ‘‘mental phenomena do not arise out of themselves because they 
already exist’? mean that they exist eternally? like the Spirit,3 or whether 
the words “because they already exist’ refer to that king of origination 
which is exemplified by the origination of jars and other physical 
existence in general, an origination which represents a change in a 
permanent stuff, since according to this system mental changes are in 
themselves physical.* 
It may be objected (that the adduced example, the identity of 
matter in physical objects) like jars etc., is a petitio principii5 and there- 
fore the argument is not uncertain, but wrong.° However this is not so, 
because the argument is stated not in conformity with our view, but from 
the standpoint of the Sankhya, where mental phenomena indeed have 
a double nature, they are physical in themselves and at the same time, 
they are the reflection of the eternal changeless Spirit, 


XXIV. THE MADHYAMIKA REPUDIATES HIS OPPONENT 
ON PRINCIPLES ADMITTED AS VALID 
BY THE SAME OPPONENT 


But it may be objected that our own argument will then be liable 
to just the same criticism which we apply to the arguments of our 


stuff,’ cn the score that there are stuffs that are liquid and gaseous, These three 
syllogisms are celebrated among the Tibetan schoolmen as bafiling arguments 
establishing Relativity (Samyat@) according to the system of the Svatantrikas 
founded by Bhavaviveka, 

- Cp. above, p, 26.1 sativat—=vidyamanaivat. 

it. ‘should not arise’, i.e. not change. The Spirit of the Sankhya is changeless, 

3, caitanya, 


neo = 
. 


cy On oS 4, 5. *“Because they exist, this reason is uncertain, what ? should the 
(six) internal: bases (of cognition), because they exist like the Spirit, not arise out 
of self, or like jars ctc., they should arise out of a self ?” 

5. sadhy-samas : 

6. not anatkaniika, but asiddha, cp. Nyayabindu, p, 62, 
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opponents. All our arguments will be also wrong, because the reasons 
which will be adduced will either be non-entities, themselves, or they 
will represent something appertaining to a non-entity. When «both 
parties are guilty of the same fault, it cannot be charged to the account 
of one of them alone. All this our attack on logic will thus become 
unfounded. 

To this we reply. The objection affects only those who, being 
Madhyamikas, nevertheless, like Bhavaviveka, have recourse to bonafide 
arguments. But we do not resort to direct proof by syllogism. Our 
argument can have only the result of repudiating the tenets of our 
opponents, for us they are not valid by themselves. 


Supposing some one maintains that the eye perceives external 
objects. He will then be repudiated on principles which he himself 
admits. You maintain, he will be told, that the eye lacks the capacity of 
introspection? which, in your opinion, is invariably concomitant with 
the capacity of apprehending external objects. 

Now, we will assail it by a counter argument. 

Major premise. Wheresoever introspection is absent, cognition of 
external objects is also absent. e 

Example. e.g., in physical objects like jars etc. 

Minor premise. The eye lacks the capacity of introspection, it is 
physical. 

Therefore it cannot cognise external objects. 

Thus it is that the perception of an external object like a patch of 
blue colour is in conflict with the fact that the eye itself is deficient in 
self-perception. This contradiction in the argument of our opponent has 
been disclosed by another argument which is valid from the standpoint 
of the opponent himself. 

This alone is elicited by our syllogism. How is then the above- 
mentioned accusation possible ? How can it be maintained that our 
deduction contains the same flaw which we have found in the argument 

- of our opponent ? 


XXV. LOGICAL REFUTATION ON THE BASIS OF 
FACTS ADMITTED BY ONLY ONE PARTY 
Bhavaviveka. It is true that for us Monists all individual facts 
possess no reality. However a discussion is possible even then when an 
ee a a <r. eS OSs os a 
1. svatantra-anumana, 
2. svaima-adarSana-dharma. 
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argument is! combated on’ the’ bisis’ of a priniciple’admittéd by’ one’ of 
the parties. 


Answai’, Yes; but it‘must’be doné on the basis of principles admitted 
by yourself, not oii the basis df principles admitted by your opponent. 


This! is what happens in everyday life. Indeed, sometimes in | 


common life two contending parties appoint somebody to judge them, 
antl’ according to his verdict the gain or the loss is settled. Sometimes 
the’ * disputant himéelf declares that he has won or lost. But never is this 
question of gain and loss to be settled by the enemy. What is good in 
coramon life is equally right i in logic, because sciéntific logic is exclusively 
concerned with an examination of the principles which underlie purposive 
action in common life.? 


For this very reason some logicians have maintained that an argu- 
ment cantiot be exploded on the basis of the principle admitted by the 


intended to reject. 


Of course, Dignaga thinks that a demonstration or a refutation 
can bé valid, if it is Carried On principles admitted by both parties, not 
by one of then only. If admitted by one of them only, it will be in- 
conclusive. But ever he must maké allowance for the just mentioned. 
method prevailing in common lifé and admit the validity of arguments. 
which start from principles admitted only by one party. 

Indeed he admits that when discussions are going on about 
religious’ matters, you cannot repudiate the Scriptures adopted by your 
opponent on the basis of some other Scriptures which would be adopted 
by both parties. As té individual judgments* which are going on in 
every man’s consciousness, they are guided exclusively by what people 


themselves think right, not by what both parties, a respondent and his 
possible opponent, may agree upon. 


Therefore the standpoint of strict logic is to no purpose. The 
Buddhas have favoured their converts, who were not versed in the 
science of logic, with arguments which suited the occasion. Enough 
about this subject. Let us continué our comment. 


1. Read evam instead of eva’ p. 35.1. 
2. Cp, text and Nydyabindu, p, 3,5. 
3. Ibid,, III, 58. (p. 62). 


4. svarihanumana corresponds to our judgement, it includes évéry’ cognition! pois 
is not a direct passive sense perception. 


« 
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XXVK DENIAL: OF CAUSALITY THROUGH’ 

A SEPARATE’ SUBSTANCE _ 
Neither: do entities arise out of something different.from them. just... 
because from the monistic point of view the different does not:exist.1. This., 
point will be elicited; later on,2 when it-will. be. expressed’ that’ ‘‘what:. 
belongs to the things themselves, their own essence, does not belong: to, 
their causes and (conditions). 


Therefore, just because they do: not preexist in something else; » 
they, cannot be! produced out of it. Moreover the impossibility of a - 
substantial: break* between cause and effect can also be'established on: 
the lines which we have laid down in our “Introduction to the’ Madhya- 
mika System” where it is said,5 


If, to be sure, a thing were “‘other’’ in regard to cause,. 
Deep darknéss would then be produced from light® 

Then surely everything could be produced out of anything, 
Since “otherness” is just the same in causes and non-causes.” 


The Master Buddhapdlita comments, ‘‘entities cannot arise out of 
something: essentially different from. them,. since it would. follow that 
everything could arise out of anything.” 

The Master Bhavaviveka assails this comment. ‘It is nonsense. 
He says, because the argument. contains its. own destruction,® since (1) it 


1. or “*just because entities do not exist in somethiug else (—=parasmin abhavad eva)” 
as e.g., the cloth in the threads, the jar in the clay, etc, 

2. cp. aphorism, 1, 3. 

3. Lit, 36,.4..‘“The own existenee,. (svabha@va),.of entities (bhavanam) is not found 
in their condition; etc. ‘‘cp. infra. 1,3. This is the Vaisesika.view,, the cloth is 

something different from the sum total of the threads, the jar something over and 


above the sum total of the atoms of clay, etc. 
4. parata uipatith, 36. 10. 


5. Madhy. av., VI, 14. 
6. When causality is understood as a regularity of succession, the day will be the cause 


of the following night and night would produce the following day, a question that 
has-been: often. discussed in European philosophy. 

7, Among-all considerations which tend to undermine our.usual conceptions of causation 
this one is considered by the Tibetans-to be the strongest, they say it is as. solid.as. 
diamond, 

9. pe 37.2 read sadhana-diisanGniah. sori. ihya sya SAdhaNGSYA GHEABA. e200 ) 
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is mere deductio ad absurdum, (2) it conflicts with the point previously 
established. Indeed in taking the counterpart of the reason and of the 
predicate we will have the following argument, “‘since everything must 
arise out of something and the origination out of non-self is rejected, 
entities must then arise either out of themselves or out of self and non- 
self combined, or without a cause, otherwise (really) everything Lhd 
arise out of anything.” 


It is not nonsense.1 We have shown above that a deductio ad 
absurdum is a valid proof. As to the accusation that Buddhapdlita in 
confuting the tenet of his opponent? has indirectly invalidated his own® 
previously established point, it is trivial. We will not again take pains 
to refute this. 


XXVII. COMBINED CAUSALITY DENIED 


Neither do the entities arise out of both (a continuant stuff and 
separate factors), since all the incongruity attaching to each of these 
hypotheses separately will then attach to their combination. 

But then both causes may perhaps work alternately, not simultane- 
ously ? No ? since if they are not fit to produce something separately, 
(they neither will be fit to produce something alternately). Indeed it 
will be stated later on that— 

The. world’ could be a product, 
From a double set of causes, 
If separately they were efficient.® 


XXVIII. NO PLURALISTIC UNIVERSE WITH- 
OUT CAUSATION 
But neither can the separate entities of this world arise without a 


cause. The incongruities which would followon such an assumption 
will be pointed out later on, where it will be said, 


1, p. 37.4 read with the Tibetan asamgatariham nasii. 

2. The Vaisesika who maintains Pavala uipatii. 

3. sc. Pavadisanena svadisanaintahpaitiam. 

4, Lit. p.37. 4-7 “And that he has fallen into a refutation by refuting the thesis 
of the opponent, this is anything but truth.’’ i.e. by denying causation between 
independent subscances Buddhap&lita has indirectly admitted causation out of the 
same substance; this argument is worth nothing. 

5. duhinha. 

6... -M.-s.5 XII, 9, 
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If there be no causation, 
All difference will vanish 
Between a cause and its effect. 


In our Introduction to the Madhyamika System, we have also 
‘indicated the following incongruity, 


Nothing at all could we perceive 

In a universe devoid of causes, 

It would be like the colour and the scent. 
Of a lotus growing in the sky.? 


The Master Buddhapilita comments. ‘Entities, says he, neither 
‘Can arise without a cause, since every thing would then be possible at 
any time, and in any place.” 


This also has been assailed ‘ee Bhavaviveka. He says, ‘‘this is 
again a mere deductio ad absurdum and it can be turned into the contrary, 
if the meaning of the argument be disclosed by taking the counterpart 
of the reason and of the predicate. You say ‘‘entities are not without a 
cause, since, otherwise everything could appear at any time and at any 
place.” I say, ‘‘entities must have a cause, since everything springs up 
at a definite time and in a definite place, and because as experience 
proves efficient causes produce new result.” Therefore the comment of 
Buddhapilita on this point is wrong, because it contains the same mis- 
conception as his comment on the foregoing points. 


As opponents* we will repeat that this criticism misses the mark, 
Its refutation has been made above. 


XXIX. CAUSALITY THROUGH THE WILL OF GOD 


It may be supposed that this critique of the usual notion of 
causality is intended in order to introduce God or similar transcendental 
supreme cause. But this is also impossible, because God must be included 
in one of the alternatives discussed, according to the idea we entertain 
about his essence. He is either immanent in the world, or transcends it, 
or he is both simultaneously immanent and transcendent. 

Thus it is established that there is no causality in the ultimate 
sense. The dependent Origination (or Relativity ) with its eight 
characteristies of no real origination etc. is thus established. 
es ee 
1. ‘VIM. 4. 

Qe Mav. 7/V157 100. 
3. The same-use of the term apara as above. text p. 9.6. 
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XXX. MAHAYANA AND HINAYANA CONTRASTED 
An objection is here raised by’ the Hinaydnist.. Ifit is so, he says,. 


if your interpretation of thé prificiple! of Dependent Origination as @ 
principle of Relativity involving that there is no real Causality is 
corréct, how aré the deliverances of Buddha to be explained which run 
against such a theory. Indeed it has’ been declared, 


1. 
2: 


1. “The forces! of life are influenced. in this world by illusion. 
and desire. When illusion and all desires have been suppressed 
in Nirvana, these forces are extinct.”2 This suggests the 
reality of the force of illusion and of Nirvana. 

2, All elements? of life, 

They all appear and disappear; 

As soon as they appear they vanish. 

Their final'stoppage is the’ only bliss. 
And further :~ 

3. ‘Whether sdme’elernefits of existence have appeared or whe- 
ther they have’ not appeared, there is, according to the teaching. 
of the Buddhas no’ controlling conscious Agent who makes 
them either appear or not’ appear, remains unchallenged just 
this eternal essence’of what the elements really are, (their causal 
interconnection).”4 


samskara, 

This is the abridged formula of Pratitya-samuipada as applied to the develop- 
ment of an individual life in 12 consecutive stages, the so called prakarsika or 
avasthika pratitya-samuipada. Its first part corresponds to the direct order 
(anuloma) of the members, its second part to their reversed (praiiloma) order. 
This abridgement clearly reveals the simple meaning of the formula as it is under- 
stood in all Buddhist countries» Gp, ©, Rosenberg, Probleme} ch. XVI and my 
Central Gonception, p. 283. 

samshiiva for sainsktta-dharma. 

This is'the celebrated formula of pyatitya-samuipada in its generalized sense, as 
given in the Salistamba-sttra, it is'véery often’ quoted, cp, references in M, de la 
V. P.:’s text edition, p. 40 n.1. The second iathagatGnam, must be dropped 
and the’first understood with Madhavac&rya, Sarvadargana.. p. 41. 8. in the sense 
of tathagatanam mate. Lit. ‘whether according: to the Buddhas the dharmas 
originate or if they do not originate, this their essence necessarily stands.” The 
notion of causality, as well as the idea of a gradual evolution by karma, of the 
world towards Nirvana, the absence in this process of any controlling conscious 
will, all this is included in:the connotation of the term dharma ’itself,. Therefore 
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4, “Theré is oné fundamental law? for thé subsisterice of livitig 
beings, that is their fourfold nutrition.” 


5. “There are two mental elements? which protect the world, 
humility and the sense-of justice.”’ 

6. “There is a descent from atiother world: into: this one, and-a 

departure from this one into’ariother one.??>’ 


This it is clear that Buddha has taught a principle of Dependent 


Origination which is not incompatible with the disappearing of some 


dharma as an element of existence and dharma as the doctrine about these 


elements’ are éxpressed by the same word, The formula is found'in HtnayZnistic 
as well as in MahfySnistic literature, Madhavactrya, borrowing from somé 
Buddhist source, gives it a HinaySnist interpretation (dharmanam harya-kivana- 
rapGnam). Candrakirti takes it as a comprehensive formula admitting both 
doctrines; it very well suits his aim in-this place, since he wishes to establish that 
the HinayZnist view is the simpler one and the Mah&y@nist the deeper one. In 
Asta Prajfiap. p. 573. 21 . and In Bodhicaryav. t. ad IX 150 it is given a 
MahfySnist interpretation as a denial of Causation and of plurality. The meaning 
of the formula may then be freely rendered thus. ‘‘Whether we, with the Hina- 
yanists, decide that according to the teaching of the Buddhas there is a causality 
between the separate elements of existence or whether we, with the M&h@y4nists, 
decide that there is none, the eternal essence of elements stands as a unity." At 
the time wheh the theory of a’ Karana-heiw was established in the Abhidharma, 
this theory which implies a universal link of a special causality between all the 
elements of the Universe, past, present arid future, at that time the Mah®y2nistic. 
Monism was already foreshadowed. 

Here dharma is not used in the Buddhist technical sense of an element. It is not. 
one of the 75 dharmes. The conception of food as an abstract: principle of keeping. 
life going is inherited fromm the Upanigads (cp. Jacob, Concordance, s.v. anna). 
The food is physical in the realms of gross bodies, It is spiritual, consisting of 
sensations (sparga), volitions, (cetanZ) and corisciousness (vijfiana) in the mysticah 
worlds of the real bodiés arid pure spirits. 

Here dharma is used in the technical seuse, since hi and aPaivap@ are included 
in the 75 dhaymas, The promiinerice given to these moral forces (samsharas) is 


natural, since the reverse of them, irreverence for injustice, are supposed to be the 


deepest root of every immoral deed, cp. My Central Conception p. 101, 102. Their 
. definition -is' a shade different in the Trirhsika p27. 


i,esy first of ally out of this would into one of the mystic ones For the identification 
of all these quotations cp. the notes of M. dé la V: té his edition: 
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things and the appearing of others. How can you assert that it.does _ 
not interfere with your principle of Relativity ?+ 


It is just for this reason, because Scripture mentions a principle of 
‘Department Origination meaning that some elements disappear (when 
others appear), it is for this very reason that our Master Nagarjuna has. » 
composed this Treatise on Relativity, in order to show the difference 
‘between the real and the conventional meaning of the Scripture. All the 
above utterances which mention a principle of Dependent Origination 
along with real causation do not refer to the pure essence of the objects 
which reveals itself when the darkness of our ignorance in philosophy is 
dispelled.2 On the contrary, it refers to that condition of the world 
which reveals itself to the mental eyes® whose vision is vitiated by the 
darkness of illusion, 


There are other utterances of Buddha which, on the cmeraery refer 
to the absolute reality : 


1. “The paramount Reality, Brethren, is Nirvana, it is not a 
clandestine Reality. All the Bohibined forces of phenomenal 
life are illusions.** 


2. There is in this world, neither Reality, nor the absence of 
Illusion, It is surreptitious Reality, it is cancelled Reality, it 
is a lie, childish babble, an Illusion.” 

Further, 


All matter is a piece of foam, all feeling is a babble. 

A mirage all ideas are, a (hollow) plantain trunk the forces, 
The sunlike Buddha has declared 

(All) consciousness is but illusion,5 

Attentive, mindful day and night, 

The recluse full of courage, 

By contemplating (separate) elements,® 


Read virudhyate instead of niyudhyate. 
. Read G@svava (sc. vigata...,..asyvava) instead of anasrava, 

Mati-n yana=prajna-caksuh, 

. “The element having the characteristic of not being some stolen good”, i.e, the 
non-relative, 


Fonr 


5. This stanza is found in Samyutta N. III, 142 where the illusion regarding the 
5 skandhas must be understood as referring to the theory of pudgala-naivaimya. 
Here evidently Candrakfrti takes it as referring to the theory of dhatncrmattahengs 

6. dharma=samskyta-dharma=samsktva. 
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’ Should penetrate into Quiescence, 
The bliss where all the energies repose. 

5. “Because all elements that are active in the process of life 
contain nothing real, Plurality is an illusion,’*? 


XXXI. THE DIRECT AND INDIRECT MEANING 
OF BUDDHA’S WORDS 


For the sake of those, who, having no thorough knowledge of the 
intention contained in the different utterances of Buddha, fall into doubt 
whether a particular expression refers to the absolute truth or whether 
it does depart from it with a special intention; and for the sake of those 
who, owing to their slow wits, mistake a metaphorical expression for the 
real intention; for the sake of both these classes of men needing 
instruction, is this treatise composed, in order to dispel doubt and mis- 
conception by the way of argument and references to Scripture. . 


The arguments have been exposed above in commenting upon the 
aphorism “entities do not arise out of themselves.” 


The Scriptural references are given by Nagarjuna in the following, 
chapters, e.g. 
The stolen goods are of no use, 
This has been said by Buddha, 
And all the forces in this world 
Are stolen goods, They are illusion,2 


And further, 


This world has neither beginning nor an end, 

We do not see its first extremity, 

The great ascetic has declared, 

It has no first, it has no last, 

When speaking to Katyayana, the Buddha did elicit,. 
What is existence, non-existence what ? 

He then denied both issues, 

The possibility of affirmation and negation,* 


In these and similar aphorisms of Nagarjuna, Scripture is quoted.. 
ee. a eee 
1. A very frequent proposition referring to the theory of dharma-natratmya. 
2, M,s..XITI. 1. 
8. Ms. XI. 1. 
4, Ms. XV. 7. 
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Some supplementary scriptural evidence is here appended. In the 
discourse with Aksayamati we find the following statement. ‘What are 
the scriptural texts which have a conventional meaning, and what are 
those which have a direct meaning ? Those discourses which have been 
delivered in order to teach the path of salvation are metaphorically 
expressed. “Those discourses which are delivered in order to,teach the 
Final Result are expressed with precision, Wheresoever you find a text 
specifying the entrance into That kind of Final Deliverance which is 
Relativity, where there is no separate object, no profound meditation, 
no volition, no birth, no causation, no existence, no Ego, no living 
creatures, no individual Soul, no personality and no Lord—they are 
called texts having direct meaning. ‘This, O Reverend Sariputra, is 
called keeping to ‘the precise meaning of the Scripture and not to their 
metaphorical expressions.” 

Further it-is, stated_in the Samadhirajasitra, 

A man who knows the difference 

Of the precise meaning of Scripture, 
Knows in what sense the Relativity? 

Has been conceived by Buddha. 

When on the contrary, the personality, 
The Being, the Spiritual Self are spoken of, 
He knows that all the elements are, then 
Conventionally taken. 


Therefore, in order to show ,that .the doctrine .which admits 
causality etc. isa wrong doctrine, our Master Nagarjuna has undertaken 
to reconsider the doctrine of Dependent Origination. 


XXXII. HOW IS THE MORAL LAW TO BE 
VINDICATED IN AN UNREAL WORLD 

Now, the following objection will eventually be made. If the 
Master has composed this treatise in order to, prove that there is no real 
causation and that the plurality of the elements of life is a mere iilusion, 
then, considering that what is an illusion does .not really exist, it will 
follow that wicked actions do, not.exist, and if they do. not exist, neither 
do, miserable lives exist, nor any, virtuous actions are possible, and with- 
.out them no happy life. Without the happy and unhappy. lives, _there 
will be,no,phenomenal world? and thus all, endeavours towards a better 


1. Sanyata. 
2. sanisara. oh Sted & 
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Alife ,will be absolutely fruitless. (We answer. We-teach -the‘illusion of 

«existence.as an antidote against the obstinate belief of common mankind 
ain the reality of this world, we -teach tits relative truth. But ‘for the 
Saints,? there isno need for'that. They have-reached the goal. They 
apprehend no plurality, nothing that could tbe ‘illusion or-non-illusion. 
And when aman has thoroughly realised the -pluralistic ‘illusion of all 
‘separate entities, there is for him.no’Moral Law. How can:there‘be any 
virtuous actions for him, or any phenomenal life ? The question, whether 
an entity exists or does not exist will never occur to-him. 

Accordingly, Buddha has declared in the:‘‘Ratnakita Discourse”, 
-O Kasyapa, if we search for consciousness we-do not find:it. .What is 
not to be found. is not to be perceived. Whatiis not to'be perceived is 
neither past, nor future, nor present, ‘What-is-neither -past, nor future, 
nor present has.no separate reality.2 What hasno reality has-no causation. 
‘What is, uncaused cannot disappear. ‘But-an ordinary man follows wrong 
views. He does.not realize the iilusive character.of separate elements. 
He obstinately thinks that the contingententities have.a reality, of their 
own. Swayed by this inveterate belief in:the reality. of.separate things,® 
he take action,+.and as consequence of this he migrates through this 
phenomenal world. As long as,he takes his, stand on such confusion, he 
is not fit to attain Nirvana.” 

‘But although the reality of these. separate -entities -is-an illusion, 
they nevertheless can produce either moral defilement or purification, 
just as the magical apparition of a beauty imspires_passion-to-thoese who 
have-not realized, her nature, and just as a vision eveked: by: the Buddha 
.4s-a cause of moral. purification for those who -have: practised the roots 
t of -yirtue. 

‘This is stated in the “Discourse with the Drdhasaya” “It is similar, 
.o noble son, to,somebody watching .a magical show. ‘He.contemplates 
«the. vision. of a: pretty woman and ‘his heart:fills-with passion. “Feeling 
«shy before the audience, he gets up from‘his seat.and disappears. After 
having left, he tries to. persuade himself that the. woman.was ugly, that 
itis even no real-personality, but an.assemblage of elements impermanent, 
disquieting and illusive:etc.” 


lL. .Grya. 

2. svabhavatah. 

3, idamsatya-abhinivesa, i.c..regards the dharmas_as real, 

4, karma; technically it means that blind biotic forces (harma).operate,.seemingly 


through him, 
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The following is: stated in the Vinaya. “An engineer! might 
construct a mechanical doll with the form of a beautiful young woman. 
It was not a real woman, but the workmanship was so perfect that it 
appeared as a real beauty, and an artist painter really fell in love with 
it. Just so it is that phenomena, although having no separate reality of 
their own, are nevertheless efficient producers either of moral pollution 
or moral purification for simple people. 


We find in the Ratnakfitasitra? the following story. ‘‘At that time 
there were five hundred monks who did not understand the preaching 
of the Buddha. They did not go deep into it. They had no fervour for 
it. They then stood up from their seats and went away. The Buddha. 
on this occasion produced a magical vision of two recluses on the path 
by which the monks were receding. The five hundred monks then 
reached the place where the two apparitional recluses wer- standing. 
Having met them they spoke unto them. ‘‘Where are both the Reverend 
Fathers going ??? The magical monks answered. ‘We are retiring to- 
the woods, There we will live enjoying the delightful feeling of trance.. 
We cannot penetrate the doctrine taught by the Buddha, we cannot go 
‘deep into it. We feel no devotion, we fear it, we are trembling before 
it.’ Then the five hundred monks spoke. ‘Neither we can penetrate 
into the doctrine taught by the Buddha, nor can we go deep into it, nor 
are we devoted to it, We fear, we tremble, we have got quite in a 
tremble. Therefore we too will go to the woods and live there enjoying 
the delightful feeling of trance.” The magical monks spoke. ‘Therefore, 
O Reverend ones, we shall be united, we shall not quarrel. Above all 
duties for the monk, not to quarrel is the paramount.*? What do the: 
Reverend ones think to get rid of ?? They answered. ‘‘We think to get 
rid of covetousness, of hatred and of infatuation.” The two magical 
monks spoke. ‘‘But are the Reverend ones really possessed of covetous- 
ness, hatred and infatuation which they want to forsake ? They 
answered, ‘‘They are not to be perceived, neither in us internally, nor 
in the things externally, nor in the space between both. Nor can they 
indeed arise without having been imagined.”> The magical monks spoke, 
‘Therefore, O Reverend ones, do not imagine them, do not fancy them,. 
And if the Reverend ones will not imagine, will not fancy them, they 
will neither love nor hate. The man who neither loves nor hates, is- 
called dispassionate. Merit, O Reverend ones, neither migrates, nor’ 


1. yantra-kava. 
2: Cp-Wassiliew, Pe eye 
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finally disappears, Trance, Wisdom, Deliverance, the intellectual 
awakening of the first glimpses of Nirvana! they do not migrate, nor 
do they disappear, they are the elements, O Reverend Ones, through 
which Nirvana is suggested. But in themselves, O Reverend ones, these 
elements are also relative,? they have no essence. You must forget, 
O Reverend Ones, even the idea of a separate Final Nirvana. Do not 
produce conceptions about what is only an idea. For him who very 
much thinks about an idea as an idea, this idea becomes a prison. 
O Reverend Ones, you must enter that mystic condition where all 
concepts and all feelings are extinct. We tell you that a recluse who is 
merged in such a trance has reached the climax after which no further 
progress is possible.” After that these five hundred recluses got their 
minds delivered from all bonds, even from dispassionate bonds. Having 
got their minds thus enlightened, they approached the place where the 
Buddha was dwelling. After having approached, they saluted the feet 
of the Lord in touching the ground with their heads and sat aside.” 


‘“‘The Reverend Subhiti then spoke to the recluses thus. *O 
Brethren, where did you go, whereform are you coming ?”? They 
answered. ‘“O Reverend Subhiti, the system taught by the Lord doess 
not allow for moving to some place nor for coming: from some places.’’ 
Subhiti spoke. ‘Who is your teacher ?” They answered. “That one 
who never was born and never will disappear.” He asked. ‘In what 
spirit has philosophy been taught to you ?”” They answered. ‘The goal 
was neither Bondage nor was it Deliverance.’? He asked. “Who has 
drilled you ?”? They answered. ‘‘That one who neither has a body nor 
a mind.” He asked. “‘What was the method of your preparation. They 
answered. ‘‘Neither that of foregoing ignorance nor that of acquiring 
knowledge.” He asked. ‘‘Whose disciples are you ?” They answered. 
‘““Of that one who has not reached Nirvana’, who has not attained the 
Supreme Enlightenment.” He asked. ‘‘Who are your fellow disciples ?*” 
They answered. “Those who never appear in one of the three planes 
of existence.”? He asked. ‘“‘O Brethren, how long will it take you to reach 
Supreme Nirvana? They answered. ‘‘We will have reached it when 
all the magical bodies created by the Buddhas will vanish.” He asked. 
‘‘How have you reached the goal?’ They answered. “By analysing 

_ 
1. vimubti-jiana.darsana. 
2. saunya. 
7 3, parinirvisyati, These denials evidently refer to the HinayZnistic conceptions of 
Nirvana. 
Q 
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the idea of Self and the idea of Mine.”? He asked. ‘‘How have you got 
rid of passions ? They answered. “By the utter annihilation of all the 
elements of life.» He asked. ‘““How have you challenged the Temper ?” 
They answered. ‘By disregarding the temper who is inherent in the 
~ elements of our individuality. He asked. ‘How have you been 
communicating with your Teacher ?? They answered. ‘Neither bodily, 
nor vocally, nor mentally.2? He asked. “How have you discharged 
your charity obligations ?” They answered. By taking nothing, by 
receiving nothing.?? He asked. ‘‘How have you escaped rebirth ??? They 
answered, ‘By evading both annihilation and eternity.” He asked. 
‘“‘“How have you reached the goal of charity ?» They answered. “By 
being absolutely averse to every property.” What are you going in for ?” 
‘They answered. *‘We are going in for the same aim as all apparitional 
existence created by Buddha.’? 


‘During this meeting when Subhiti was starting questions and the 
recluses giving answers, 800 monks got rid even of their dispassionate 
bonds! and 32000 men had their spiritual eyes cleared of all dust and 
filth, with regard to the reality of all elements of life.» 


Thus it is that the two magical apparitions which had no real 
existence, which were magically created by the Buddha have laid down 
the foundation for the purification of five hundred recluses. 


It is also declared in the Vajramandadharani.2 Thus it is 
© Maifijusgri, that and conditioned by an effort of a man’s hand by a piece 
of wood and by attrition, smoke appears, and fire appears. But this 
conflagration is neither in the piece of wood, nor in the attrition, nor is 
it included in the effort of the hands. Even so it is, O Mantjuéri, that 
in the individuality called man one feels bewildered by an illusive 
unreality. The conflagration of lvst, the conflagration of hatred and the 
conflagration of infatuation are produced. But this conflagration is not 
inside him, neither is it in the objects outside him, nor in the inter- 
mediate space between both. Again, O Mafijusri, what we call illusion, 
why is it so called, Illusion, O Mafijugri, is a condition of complete 
error in regard to all elements of existence. The axiom of this Dharani 
is that all elements are like the hells.» When asked ‘“‘How is it, O Buddha, 
that this is the maxim ?”? He answered. ‘*The hells, O Mafijugri, are 
produced by imagination. Fools and simple people are cheated by error 


tr 
l. i.e, they became aryas. 


2. Cp. Burnouf, Introduction. (2) p. 484 ff, 
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and illusion.” He asks. ‘‘Wherefrom, O Blessed One, do the hells 
descend ?”? Buddha answers. “From the Space do the hells descend.” 
*Do you think, O Majfijusri, that the hells are produced by our 
imagination or do they exist as a separate reality ?”? He answers. “The 
transmigration of our Soul into the hells, into animals and into ghosts 
is fancied by the imagination of fools and simple people. By error and 
imputation, they imagine that they suffer, that they live a life of misery 
in these three inferior planes of existence.” 


**These tortures of the hell exist, O Blessed One, only as far as I 
imagine them. Let us, e.g., suppose, O Blessed One, that somebody in a 
dream imagines himself gone down to the hell. He will then imagine 
that he is cast in an iron vessel, boiling amidst blazing fires, quite filled 
with many human beings. There he will be tormented by a strong, 
acute, intense pain. This awfull suffering he will imagine in his mind. 
He nevertheless will be frightened, will be terror-stricken. Having then 
awakened,2 he will cry out “Oh, how awful, how awful.”? He will be 
distressed and lament. His friends, acquaintances and relatives will ask, 
‘‘who has made you suffer so much ?”? He will reply to these friends, — 
acquaintances and relatives. ‘‘I have suffered the tortures of the hell.” 
He will then revile and repeat, ‘‘I am suffering the tortures of the hell, 
and you ask me to tell you who has made me so suffer.” Then these 
friends, acquaintances and relatives will address the man in the following 
way. ‘Be not afraid, O man, you were asleep, you have not left this 
house.” He will then regain memory and think, “‘Yes, I have been 
asleep, this is all wrong, it is may imagination. And he will again recover 
his good spirits.” 

‘‘Thus it is, O Blessed One, that this man dreaming in sleep has 
imagined, through a wrong imputation, that he has been in the hell. It 
is in the same manner, O Blessed One, that all simple and foolish people 
are saturated with an imagined sexual appetite. They construct for 
themselves the idea of a woman as the target of their desires, Having 
constructed it, they imagine that they enjoy themselves in her company. 
To such a foolish and simple man it occurs, ‘‘I am aman, she isa 
woman, she is my wife.”? His mind is overcome by lust and delight, he | 
allows his mind to indulge in pleasure. Moved by such feelings he 
might produce a row, a dispute, an altercation. His senses become 
obscured, he breathes hate. With these illusions he then imagines himself 


1. eka-paurusa, cp. Tib. 
2, samanah, “with self assurance.” according to Tib, 
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passing away and suffering in the hells during many thousands of eons. 
The friends, acquanitances and relatives of this man, O Blessed One, 


will speak to him in the following way. ‘‘Don’t fear, don’t be frightened, 
O man. You were asleep, you did not leave this house.” 


«© Blessed One, it is just according to this relativity of the pheno- 
menal world that the divine Buddhas have preached their doctrine to 
the living creatures who are imbued with the fourfold! illusion of the 
world’s reality.” ‘There is here (in this world, they teach) neither man 
nor woman; no living creature, no Soul, no Spirit, no Personality. All 
this plurality of the ultimate elements? of existence is an illusion. They 
do not exist. They are misleading, they are like a trick, they are like a 
dream, they are like magic, they are like the reflection of the moon in- 
water, etc.” Having received this instruction of the Buddha the living. 
creatures perceive the plurality of elements without their enticement, 
without their illusive character, without considering them as separate 
existences, without this covering of plurality. They pass away with their 
mind merged in Space, After having passed away they will be completely 
merged in the Final Reality of Nirvana. Thus, O Blessed One, do I 
regard the hells.”’ 

It is also said in the “‘Questions of the Venerable Upali’’,4 “I have 
seen the many terrors of the hell, by which thousands of creatures are 
tortured, But there are no creatures in this world who after death go- 
to the tortures of the hell, There are there no swords, no arrows, and no- 
spears, by which torture is inflicted. In imagination they fancy them 
falling upon their bodies. There are no real weapons. And in the heavens. 
delightful golden palaces decorated with .beautiful variegated flowers- 
appear before us., but nobody has constructed them ithey are also: 
constructed by imagination. The simple man constructs them in 
imagination. The foolish sticks to these constructed conceptions. Whether: 
we stick to them or do not stick to them, they are not real. These our 
conceptions are like fata morgana.” 


Thus it is proved that these separate entities of the phenomenal 
world have no real independent existence of their own. To simple people 
PRR Te ee eee ee er eee ee etre NS 
1. i.e, the illusions of a real self, its bliss, its purity, its permanence. Cp. Yoga-su. 
Li: 

2. Sarva-dharmah. 

3. Nirupadhi-Sesa nirvana-dhaiu. 

4, This work is quoted in Sikg%-samuccaya as an authority on confession, p. 164, 
168, 178, 290, 
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who are misled by their own subjective illusions, they become a source 
of moral defilement in this life. In our “Introduction into the Madhya- 
mika System’, we? have explained at length how it is that objects which 
‘have no reality of their own can nevertheless produce either moral 
difilement or moral purification. There it can be learnt. 


XXXII. THE TWELVE-MEMBERED CAUSAL SERIES 
REFERS TO THE PHENOMENAL WORLD 

To this Hinayanist objects. If there is altogether no causation, if 
things arise neither out of themselves, nor out of something eztraneous, 
nor out of both these sources, nor at random, how is the causal series 
preached by the Buddhas to be understood, how is it that he has declared 
that as long as illusion has not been extinct by knowledgé and meditation, 
prenatal forces will always produce new lives ?2 


We answer. This is the phenomenal point of view,? it is not 
absolute reality. 


1, The tenor of this work in general is probably meant. 

2. The last but one chapter of the Madhy. sastra is devoted to the examination of 
the formula of the twelve-membered Causal series. It is there given the following 
interpretation, There is in the world a craving for life (punar-bhavartham) 
produced by an illusion (avidy&%) which can be stopped by the tattvadarsina. 
In Mahayana, it is the Saint who intuits the world sub specie asternitatis. In 
HinayZna, it is the Yogin who really stops all the function of life and coverts it 
into an eternal death, Under the influence of such illusion prenatal forces 
({samskava—=karma) producea new life (vijfiana), an embryo (nama rapa= 
patca-skandha) is iormed (kuksau namarapam nisicyate), which gradually 
develops the senses (sadGyatana), sensation (sparSa), feeling (vedana), sexual 
appetite (tysga), the habits underlying (upadana) life, life itself (bhava—=new 
arma), and, after death, a new birth, old age and death again. The formula 
represents the rotation of the phenomenal life (duhkha) in which there is no 
eternal principle, which is kevala—=anatma—=12 ayatanas, with the implication 
that it can be completely stopped, without any residue of life, in Nirvana, If its 
connection with the theory of the separate elements (dhaymas) ‘and their total 
extinction in Nirvana, ultimately through yoga, is overlooked, the formula simply 
States that living beings come and go, are born and die, Cp. O Rosenberg, 
Problems, ch. XVI. The interpretation of Nagarjuna is virtually the same as is 
current in all Buddhist countries, cp. Aung, Co., pendium, p. 259 ff. In Prof. 
A.B. Keith’s interpretation op. cit. p. 99 ff. the simple formula is converted into a 
heap of absurdities, 

-3.  samirtth, or this is “the covering”, ‘*the face of it.” 
4, tativam. } 
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The realist. Please tell, how is phenomenalism proved ? 
Madhyamika. Phenomenalism is nothing but the expression of 
the fact of Universal Relativity.1 It cannot be established otherwise 
than by denying the four theories of causation just examined, since they 
necessarily imply the realistic view? of a plurality of substances having 
their own reality. But if we take our stand upon Universal Relativity, 
the cause and effect, being correlative, have neither of them any absolute 
existence. Realism? is thus repudiated. 
Accordingly it has been said, 
Philosophers assume phenomenal world,4 
Either as self-produced or as non-self produced, 
Or causeless or both self and non-self made. 
But you have proved, it is contingent. 
And it will be stated in this treatise later on,® 
So far as there are effects, there is a cause, 
So far as there is a cause, there are effects, 
We cannot realize, 
For their reality another reason. 


Just the same has been declared by Buddha hiniself in the follow- 
ing words, 


“The theory of separate elements” implying the denial of personal 
identity® means that ‘‘this exists so far as that exists’’, ‘‘if this has appeared 
that will appear.’’® e.g., prenatal forces exist so far as illusion and desire 
have not been stopped, a new life?© is produced so far there are prenatal 
forces which produce it, etc. etc.” 


1. idampratyayata-mairam=pratiiya-samuipada-maivam, cp. text, transl. p. 152. 

2. sa-svabhava-vadah. 

3. Lokatita-stava, 19, Bstan-hygur, Bstod, I (M, de la V. P.) 

4, dubkha, 

5. pvratitya-ja. 

6. VIII. 12. — 

7, dharma sanketa=pudgala-naivaimya=12 dyatanas, cp. Central Conception, 
p. 28. 

8. pudgala-naivaimya—=anatma. 

9. This very ancient formulation, cp, Majjh. N, III, 63, is given a realistic inter- 
pretation in Hinay&na and a transcendental one in MahZyna, cp. above p. 40. 

10. vtj#ana. In the first period of the development of the embryo, it is dormant 
(sammircehita), until sensation (sparsa) appears, In a bird's egg, as long as it 
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XXXIV. CONTROVERSY ABOUT THE 
VALIDITY CF LOGIC 


A vehement protest? is raised by some philosophers against this 
condemnation of logic.? “You maintain”, they say” that separate entities. 
are not caused (in thc absolute sense). Now, is this assertion founded on 
argument, or is it not founded on argument ? If you admit that it is 
founded on argument, you are obliged to answer the following questions. 
How many are the sources of our knowledge ? What is their essence’? 
What is their scope ? What is their origin ? Have they arisen out of theme 
selves, out of something extraneous, out of both, or out of nothing ? But 
if your denial of causation is not founded on argument, it must be rejected, 
because our cognition of an object depends upon the method by which 
it is cognized. If something is not known, it cannot become known other 
wise than by appropriate methods. If these methods do not exist, neither 
will cognition ever be arrived at. How is then your explicit assertion 
possible ? You cannot assert that the separate entities are not caused. 
Or else just the same reason which allows you to maintain that nothing 
is caused will also allow me to maintain the contrary, viz. that every 
single thing exists. And just as you assert that all our elements of 
existence are uncaused,? I will maintain that whatsoever exists has a 
cause.” 


has not lost vitality, there is vtj#ana according to the principles of pratitya- — 
samuipada. When the term is mistranslated as ‘‘thought’’, ‘‘pensee’’ etc. confusion 
in evitably arises. Prof. Keith, op. cit. p. 101, has imagined that it is “‘visible” 
Visible is termed in the Pali Canon “‘sanidassana.’? Among the 75 ultimates 
there is only one, the rzpa-ayatana, i.e. colour, which is visible, cp. Digha N. 
III. 217, Ab Koéah, I, 28. 
1. pari-codana. 
This and the following discussion refers to the pramanaviniscayavada of Dignaga 
and others. The first step in the vindication of logic has been made by Bhava- 
viveka, But he remained a M&dhyamika. The prama&na-viniscaya-vada is 
expounded by V&caspatimigra in T&tparyat. p. 7.1 28 and p. 248.25 ff. cp. 
Garb. Die Sankhya Phil. 203. viniScaya is another name for Dignaga’s conception 
of Kalpana, it represents the fundamental act of thinking appearing in such 
judgments as “‘this is Devadatta”, ‘‘this is dark complexion”, ‘‘this is moving’’ 
etc. where the element “‘this refers to the svalaksana, cp. n. on. p. 137. cp. 


tatparyat. p. 101 1. ff. 
3. anutpannah sarva-dharmah (dharma=bhiva), 
4. sarva-bhavolputtih. j 
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‘Or perhaps; you do not really believe’ that nothing is being 
produced, you tell it just for the sake of caviling ? But then you will 
mever persuade your opponent to. believe a theory you do not yourself 
believe. The composition of this treatise will then serve no‘ purpose, 
and the denial of Pluralism?! will not have been really made.” 


Madhyamika. We answer. If our system did allow assertive judg- 
ments implying the transcendental reality of a substratum, the question 
«would then arise whether these judgments are founded on sound method 
or not. However, there is no place for them in a system of Universal 
Relativity. The reason for that is just the following one. If problematic 
judgements regarding reality were admitted as possible, we would then 
be obliged to admit the counterpart, the possibility of corresponding 
assertions. But we absolutely deny the possibility of problematic judg- 
ments regarding the transcendental reality of a substratum, how could 
we then make the correlative? assertions, since they would not be 
correlative with other unexisting member of the relation, It would be 
like the length and the short-ness of an un-existing thing, e.g. the horn 
of a donkey. Therefore, since we do not make any such assertion, where 
are the things for the sake of whose reality we should so much imagine 
the existence of the sources of right knowledge ?? And how could we 


1. sarvu-bhava apratisddhah. 

2. Read tadviruddho. 

3. Lit., p. 56, 4. ‘We answer. If we would have what you call assertion, it would 
be produced either by right cognition or not by right cognition. But we have 
none. Why ? Here, when non-assertion is possible, its counterpart, an assertion 
selative to it, might exist. But when we, first of all, don’t have any non-assertion, 
then wherefrom the counterpart, the assertion ? Since it would be disregarding 
the other part of the relation, just as the length and the shortness of the donkey’s 
horn. And when there thus is no assertion, then for the sake of whose reality 
(siddhi) we would very much imagine (parikalpa) sources of right knowledge ?* 
niscaya=adhyavasay. vikalpa, cp. Tatparyat. p. 88. 22. vikalpa is an assertion 
of the form ‘‘This is that’ sa evayam, cp. N.b. t. tipp. p. 23. 4, where the 
element ‘‘this” refer to the ‘Hoc Aliquid" interpreted by Dignaga as the ‘thing 
in itself? (svalaksana). The judgment is regarded as synthetic (Aalpana= 
nama-jati-yojanaé) and as dialectical (vikalpa-dilemma) aniscaya evidently 
means a problematic judgment. tha means either—=asmanmate, or=saiyam 
Sanyatayam. Cp. N.b. 69.22. ff. where it is stated that when something is 
cognized (paricchidyate) it means that it is constrasted (vyavavchidyate) with 
its counterpart. . For both parties every assertign (wiscaya=kalpana) has. 
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establish their number, their essence and their respective objects ? 
How could we decide whether they originate out of non-self, out of 
both, or without a cause? It is not our business to answer all these 
questions, 


The logician. You thus insist that you make no assertion what- 
soever. But we hear from you a proposition which looks like a definite 
assertion,+ viz. that entities arise neither out of themselves, nor out of 
something different, nor out of both, nor at random, How is that to be 
explained ? 


The Madhyamika. We answer. This our statement appears 
decisive to simple people who try to understand it according to argu- 
ments familiar to them, but not to the Saints? who can intuit absolute 
reality. 

The Logician. Do you really mean to say that these Saints believe 
in no argument ? 


The Madhyamika. Who can say whether they have or not any 
arguments ? About the Absolute? the Saints remain silent. How is then 
a conversation* with them on this subject possible ? How can we then 
decide whether there are arguments or not? The Logician. If the 
Saints do not enlarge upon arguments, how do they manage to bring 
them home to simple people the idea of the Absolute ? 


Oe ee SE ee BE EE Ba at es) i ed ee ee ee 
counterpart (pratipaksa), it is a dichotomy (dvaidhikaraya), it is relational 


(apeksa@), dialectical (vikalba). If the counterpart (sambandhy-antava=rati- 
aksa) is missing, an assertion is impossible, since it would be without a counter- 
part, non-relative (nivapeksa). But for the Logician, every relation, as ¢.g. short 
ad long has an indirect (paratantra) reality in the underlying “‘thing in itself’ 
(svalaksana). This for the Madhyamika is like the born of a donkey. His 
point seems here to be that Relativity is itself relative. 

1. niscita-ripam vakyamupapattih=pramanam. 

The Buddhist Saint (arya) is here the equivalent of the Monist who by mystic 

intuition (yogi-pratyaksa) has reached a direct vision of the world sub specie 

acteynitatis, he has entered the dystt-marga, cp. above p. 90. He has absolutely 

no judgmenis (niscaya), strictly speaking not even the assertion of Relativity 

(Sunyata) cp. above p. 49. 

paramarthah. 

prapanca=vak, M. vr. p. 373.9. Lit. ‘Therefore wherefrom the possibility there 

of speach, so that there would be cither argument or no argument.” . 


2 
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The Madhyamika. When the Saints are engaged in a conversation 
with simple folk, they do not really exhibit their own arguments. They 
take the arguments which are just the arguments that appeal to simple 
men, they provisionally admit them as a convenient method for the 
instruction of others, and thus give instruction to common pecnie by just 
those methods which simple men can understand. 


Just so it is that men influenced by sunsuality invert the real 
condition of things. The real impurity in the body of a female they 
overlook. They imagine a non-existing beauty of its forms and are 
tormented by it. In order to liberate them from their passion, a person 
magically created by Buddha or a god may depict to them the impurities 
of the body which therefore were concealed from them under the idea 
of its beauty. This body, they will say, is covered with hair and contains 
other impurities in the intestines.1_ These men will then get rid of their 
conviction that it was a beauty and attain impassibility. 


Just the same happens here. Common mankind whose power of 
vision is obstructed by the darkness of ignorance imputes to separate 
entities a reality which they do not possess, a reality which for the Saint 
does not exist at all. It then happens that these ordinary men are 
tormented by some particular thing which they somehow imagine to 
exist.2 The Saints then try to rouse their skepticism by some argument 
which would appeal to them. e.g., supposing the Sankhya proves his 
tenet of identity between an effect and its material cause, the Monist 
then says, “‘If the jar did really exist in the lump of clay, it would never 
have needed to be produced out of it once more.” This will be acquiesced 
in. He then concludes, ‘If something exists before its production, it 
need not be produced once more, because it exists.’ Thus the Sankhya 
will be confuted in a way intelligible to everybody. 


Similarly will it be said against the converse theory of the 
Vaigesikas who admit a break between the effect and its material cause, 
“You agree that a sprout cannot be produced out of blazing coal because 
the latter is different, we then must conclude that it neither originates 


1. The asubha-bhavana is here alluded to, the practice of the yogins to concentrate 
upon the repulsive, loathsome particulars of every animal life. 

Lit. p. 58.1-3 ‘Just so here likewise, the worldlings are very much tormented 
(subject to klesas) having imputed to something some inverted essence of entities, 
because their mental eyes are obstructed by the darkness or ophthajmia of ignorance, 
an essence whose substance is in every respect unperceived by the Saints.’ 


Z 
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out of seeds etc., which are usually represented? as their cause, since they: 
also are different.2 


The Logician may at last maintain that causality exists because’ 
such is our direct experience. 


Madhyamika. This also is wrong because of the following. 
argument : 

Thesis. This direct experience is misleading. 

Reason. Because it is experience. 


Example. Just as the direct experience of a double moon by a: 
man suffering from ophthalmia. 


Consequently it is wrong to oppose our argument on the basis 
.of direct experience, since the reliability of the latter remains to be’ 
proved.4 


We have thus established in the first chapter of our work that the 
separate entities of the phenomenal world have never originated and do» 
not exist. And we have proved this by our negative method, We first 
assume the reality of something impossible and then condemn it.5 


The remaining parts of the treatise are now concerned with details. 

They are devoted to the repudiation of all possible characteristics of 
reality, wheresoever they have been assumed to exist. It will be shown. 
that in the light of Relativity, all these particular characteristics are not 


1. vivaksita. 

2. In order to save the reality and substantiality of separate objects the Vaisesikas- 
maintain that the effect is absolutely different (atyanta-bhinna) from its material. 
cause, and that the whole contains something in addition, over and above its parts.- 
But this does not prevent them from maintaining that the parts are inherent 
(samaveta) in the whole. The Madhyamika here resorts to his ‘*diamond-like 
argumen * against Causality, ‘If the effect is different, there is no causation, if it 
partly different and partly non-different the difficulty will be double.” This of 
course should not prevent him from making use of the everyday conception of: 
Causality when needed. 

1, anubhava. 

_ 4,  sadhya-sama. 

5. Lit., p. 58.10., ‘“Therefore unproduced are the entities, thus, first of all, by counter 
argument, by imputation of a contrary essence, the farst chapter is composed.” 
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ultimately real, e.g., neither a moving object, nor the point to be 
-reached,? nor motion? itself do really exist.2 


XXXV. CONTROVERSY WITH THE BUDDHIST? 
LOGICIAN CONTINUED 

However there is still a question to be considered, viz. the theory 
-of our Buddhist epistemologists. ‘‘We are only giving, they maintain, 
a scientific discription of what just happens in common life, in regard to 
-the sources of knowledge and their respective objects. We do not consider” 
‘their transcendental reality. 

The Madhyamika asks. But what is the upshot of such a description, 
-does it lead to the cognition of the Absolute ? 

The Logician. No, but bunglers in logic, the Naiyayikas have 
-given wrong definitions of logical processes and we have then given the 
right ones. 

The Madhyamika. This also is beyond the mark, we will reply, 
“because if the realistic logicians, the Naiyayikas, are bad logicians, and 
have given wrong definitions of logical processes, then there must be a 
gap between what humanity at large imagines about the essence of 
cognition and what the realists are teaching. Then alone will your 


-emendatory work prove promising. But this is not the case. \our work, 
therefore, is a quite useless occupation.® 


1, gatavya, cp.11, 25. 

2. G.II is devoted to the denial of motion, It is noteworthy that a splendid 

opportunity offered itself here to Nagarjuna to repeat, in some from or other, 

some of Zeno of Elea’s deductions of our usual conception of motion ad absurdum, 

The Greek philosopher was also a monist, he was anxious to prove that motion is 

impossible, because he foilowed Parmenides in denying plurality. There is no 

trace of Nagarjuna having known them, 

Lit., p. 58. 12-13, **,.,...in order to teach that without exception every character- 

istic of pratitya-samuipada does not exist.”’ In this phrasing pyatitya-samutpada 

becomes a synonym of reality (samvytah pratitya-samutpadah) Since it is 

synonymous with Sinyata, cp. p. 431, it is quite clear that this latter term means 

reality and not voidness, the voidness refers to all its determinations which have 

only empirical reality, 

It seems that the first chapter originally ended with the words pratipadanartham, 

p- 58, 12-13. The following discussion with a follower of Digniga looks like a 

latter addition, 

5, Lit. p. 59. 1-3 “This is wrong. If indeed bad logicians have produced inverted 
definitions, common mankiad would have the reverse of what is being defined, 
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Moreover the criticism directed against epistemology by Nagarjuna 
in his ‘“‘Repudiation of Contests”? must not be forgotten. He there asks, 


for the sake of it there could be some fruirfulness of the endeavour. But it is not 
so. Therefore the endeavour is quite useless.” The Naiydyikas, in their concep- 
tions about the categories of existence and the ways of cognising them, follow the 
every-day conceptions of common humanity. Now, if the Buddhist Logician, who 
is here represented as likewise adhering to the every-day logic, has really no 
other aim than to correct the logic of the Naiyayikas, there must be divergence 
between the latter and the common life views, otherwise the—Buddhist would 
have nothing to correct in these theories of the Naiyayikas. But ‘‘it is not so”, 
i.e. the NaiyZyika views are much nearer to the conception of simple humanity 
than what the Buddhists are teaching about logical questions, Therefore if the 
Buddhist really intends to remain on empirical ground, his ‘endeavour is quite: 
useless”, he has nothing better to do than to accept the logic of the Realist, This- 
the Madhyamika has done. He accepts che categories of existence and the modes 
of cognising them (the 4 pramanas) of the NaiyZyikas, as well as the theory that 
our sense faculties (sanntkarvsa) can apprehend the universal as well as the 
particular things. He accepts all this with the proviso that it is empirical cognition: 
which has nothing to do with the cognition of the Absolute, and which, from the 
transcendental stand-point is an illusion (samrii), since it is relative (Sznya),. 
not absolute (not Paremarthasatya). As to Dign&ga’s school, it is true that it- 
investigates that kind of cognition which is not contradicted by experience, which 
is samvadaka, and defines reality i.e. ultimate reality, as efficiency. They have 
the right to manitain that in their logic they partly remain on empirical 
ground, But they establish a sharp distinction between the “pure’’ object 
(Suddha-artha). ‘‘Pure synthesis, or reason’’ (Ssuddha-kalpania), pure sensation’ 
(uddham pratyaksam=nirvikalpakam) and empirical definite cognition. 
(niScaya=adhyavasiya). With regard to the latter there is no divergencc,. 
hardly any, between the logic of the NaiyZyikas and the Buddhists, prapya-visaye 
(-adhyavasiie) nasti vivadah. But with regard to the former, the divergence is: 
decisive, grahya-visaye (—=Paramarihasatt), tu mahan vivadah. In pure 
sensation we cognise the pure object, the “thing in itself’ svataksana, the poini- 
instant, ksana, the focus of efficiency. Here we part with the empirical ground. 
the “the thing in itself*” cannot be cognised empirically (\ jnanena na prapyaie), 
but it is reached in pure sensation (afi iu vijianena=pratvyaksena= 
nirvikalpakena). It is a kind of limit, a kind of ‘“Grenzbregriff” (loka~ 
maryada), and the logicians who have established it are transcendentalists- 
(atipatita-loka-maryadah). It is as much the central conception in Dignaga’s- 
system as Relativity (Sangyai@) is the central conception of the Madhyamikas 
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«If every cognition of an object depends upon reliable sources of 
‘knowledge, these sources being in their turn objects cognised by us, on 
whom do they depend ? If they are also cognised through other sources 
.of knowledge, we shall be landed into a regressus ad infinitum.” As long 
as this fundamental criticism has not been cleared away, all your talk 
about having given the right definition of logical processes is nothing. 


But never mind, let us consider your views more closely. You 
maintain that there are two sources of knowledge, sensation and 
_ intellection, two only, and that this corresponds to the double essentia 
of every thing existing, the particular (or the unique) and the universal.* 


and pluralism (dharmah) the central conception of Hinayana, All these points 
will be put in a clearer light in the notes to my translation of the Nyayabindu- 
tka, shortly to appear in the B.B. translation series. But it is necessary to keep 
them in mind in order to understand the next following discuzsion between Dignaga 
and Candrakfrti about the essence of this ‘thing in itself.’ The attitude of the 
.Madhyamikas towards realism corresponds to the attitude of the Roman Catholic 
Church towards the plain empiricism of Aristotle. Both the Madhyamikas and 
the Roman Catholic Church were hostile to critical systems, they preferred realism, 
with the proviso that it had nothing to do with the cognition of the Absolute 
which is cognised by revelation or by intuition. 

. The originality of Dignaga's system of logic consists in the doctrine which admits 
two distinct sources of knowledge, two only. He calls them perception and inference, 
but they differ very widely from what is usually understood by these terms in 
logic and psychology. They exacily correspond to the double character of every- 
thing existing, the particular and the universal, The particular again is not the 
-concrete object usually so designated, but the absolutely particular, the unique, 
the thing which neither has extension, (deS@nugata) nor has it duration, (Kalana- 
amugata) it is the thing in itself, (svalaksana) apart from anything else (sarvato 
byavytia. tratlohya-vyavaytia) the point-instant (Asaga). By sense-perception 
(pratyaksa) the knowledge corresponding to this point-instant is understood, It is 
a moment of pure sensation in which no synthesis, no integration at all has been 
produced, (kalpanapodha). Every synthetic process of thought is contrasted with 
the direct cognition by the senses, as an indirect cognition or inference, Digniga's 
inference thus embraces, besides our inference, all that we would call judgment, 
intellection, ideation, thought, reason etc., every cognitive process, except pure 
passive sensation, The point-instant corresponding to pure sensation is the central 
conception in Dignaga’s system; it represents a differential from which, by a 
process of integration, all our knowledge is built up. The principle of the 
Differential Calculus of a planet's motion, ({@ih@liki gaith) was known to Indian 
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We will then ask, the thing possessing this double essentia, does it also 
exist or does it not ? 


If it does, we must then have a supplementary object of cognition, 

a third kind of it. What happens then to your two sources of knowledge 
established in exact correspondence to the double character of existence ? 
And if the thing possessing this double essence does not exist, the double 
essence itself will remain in the air, unsupported by something possessing 
it. What will then the double knowledge mean? Nagarjuna will state 
an the sequel, 

Without at all any characteristic 

The thing itself becomes impossible 

And if impossible the thing will be, 

Characteristics likewise are impossible. 


XXXVI. CRITIQUE OF THE NOTION OF AN ABSOLUTE 
PARTICULAR POINT-INSTANT 


But (says the logician) we should not interpret the notion of a 
particular essence as an essence possessed by something, but we should 
avail ourselves of the grammatical rule allowing us to interpret this 
term as meaning the thing itself which possesses that essence ?2 


The Madhyamika answers. Even so, even supposing that you are 
right, if it really means the thing possessing that essence, nevertheless a 
thing cannot be characterised by its own self. That by which it is 
characterised must be instrumentally related to it, it must be different 
from the thing itself which is the object of this instrumental relation, 
Our criticism of the notion of an absolute particular stands,8 


astronomers. We still do not know exactly when it was first discovered, Bhaskara 
in the XII century knows it, but Vacaspatimisra, in the IX century A.D. avers 
‘that the point-instant of the Buddhist is the mathematical point known to the 
astronomers ( jyotiv-vidya-siddha ), cp. Tatparyatika, p. 386,1. On the 
Differential Calculus of Hindu Astronomy cp. W. Spottiswoode, J.R.Z.S. 1869, 
pe 228 

N.4. 

2. Lit. p. 60, 1-2 ‘Further let it be that a characteristic or essence is not that by 


- 


what it is characterised, but according to Panini, III, 3.13, by making the lyut 
to stand for the object, a characteristic is the characterised.” 

8. Lit. p. 60. 2-3. ‘Thus also, since it is not possible that this should be 
characterised by that, and since by what this is characterised, its instrument, is 
a different thing from the object, there is just the same fault.”” 
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The criticism is wrong, the Logician will then answer. We assume 
that sensation through which the particular essence reveals itself is instru- 
mentally related to it, but nevertheless it is immanent init. We thus- 
escape your criticism.? 


Madhyamika. Our criticism stands, ‘we will answer, Indeed, 
we are here adhering to the usual conception of what a particular 
essence is. 

The particular essence of something, in our opinion, is that 
essence which is the exclusive characteristic of thing, a characteristic 
which it does not share with anything else. Take, e.g. the following. 
definitions. . 


1. Resistance is the exclusive characteristic of solid bodies. 


2. Feeling is the reaction pleasant or unpleasant produced by 
an object. 


3. Consciousness is awareness in every single case of some object: 
present to our mind or sense.2 


This means that by such exclusive characteristics something is- 
characterised. But you brush aside this generally known and far-spread 
interpretation, and admit another one, according to which essence means: 
not the characteristic, but the characterized. 


However if you imagine that the absolutely particular, the point- 
instant is characterised. by our awareness of it, this can only have the 
following meaning. The single point-instant contains a double aspect, 
the thing characterised and its characteristic. This, strictly speaking, will, 
be a double particular essence, one of them will be the thing characterised, 
and the other will be the characteristic. If our awareness of the point- 
instant represents its characteristic, the thing characterised, i.e., the: 


1, Lit. p. 60. 4-5, Further it may be that this is not a fault, since cognition 
is instrumental, and since this instrumentality is included in the absolute 
particular,"" Jana is here used in its widest comprehension, it then includes: 
not only pure sensation (vijiaua) but, according to Buddhists and Vedantins, 
vedan4, sukhadi as well. 


2. For these definitions of pythivi, vedana and vijfiana cp. my Central Conception,- 
p. 13-19, 
3. Lit, p. 60.7. ‘Having waived off the well-known and followed etymology, you 


assume an objec t-production.” Before the word prasiddha, p. 60.7, a cheda- 
must be inserted, 
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objective side of the relation, will nevertheless represent something 
different from its characteristic. Our criticism stands.1 


Moreover the Logician may point to the general Buddhist deniaB 
of all substance behind the changing sense-data. The quality of existence’ 
in solid bodies etc. is but a sense datum, revealed, in our sensation, it 
is just the subjective part of that relation, and it does not differ 
from its particular essence, it is not something revealed by the sensation. 
itself.2 


The Madhyamika. But then this moment of sensation? itself wilf 
never be objective, and then it never will be cognised, because a 
particular point-instant can be cognised only under the condition of its 
being objective in regard to our consciousness, In that case the following 
qualification must be added to your statement about the double essence 
of everything cognizable, the particular one and the universal one “One 
particular essence of the point-instant will be cognizable, that one which 
we here have calied the characterized aspect of it. Its other particular 
essence will not be cognizable, that one which we have called the 
characterizing aspect of it,” 


But if you go on to maintain that this second aspect is in its turn 
also a thing characterized, it will then likewise require some other thing 
as a characteristic. And if you in this case imagine a further step in» 
awareness, an awareness of awareness as its characteristic, you will incur 
the danger of an infinite regress in addition to the fault of disregarding, 
the relation of substance and quality.’*4 . 


1. Lit. m.p. 60.7-61.2 ‘‘By conceiving an instrumental esserice in sensation, the. 
following is expressed, just the particular essence has objectively, the character of 
being an instrument belongs to another particular essence, therefore if the parti- 
cular essence in sensation is an instrument there should be an object different 
from it, thus there is the same fault."’ 

2. Lit. p. 61. 3-4. ‘*Further it might be that the hardness etc. which is contained: 
in earth earth etc. being apprehended by sensation, it (sc. hardness) is just the. 
object of that (sc. sensation) and it is not different from the particular essence.’” 

3. vijnana-svalaksana. 

4. Lit p. 66. 6-9 “Some particular essence which is designated ‘what is 
characterized’ is object of cognition, some is not object of cognition 
which is designated «what is characterized through it,’ Further, it also is- 
object-production, Then its cifferent instrument must exist. If the instru- 
mentality of another knowledge is with an effort (pari-kalpana), the fault. 
of an infinite regress is incurred.” 


10 
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XXXVIIL INTROSPECTION 


The Madhyamika. But then you have your theory about Intros- 
pection. According to the theory, that consciousness which represents 
our awareness of a point-instant of reality is apprehended by introspection, 
It thus contains inherent objectivity (and immanent cognizability).7 


The Madhyamika, We answer. In our “Introduction to the 
Madhyamika System”, we have already referred at length to this theory 
of Introspection.2 That one particular essence (the point-instant) is 
characterised by another one, (i.e. by our awareness of it), and the latter 
by introspection—this is impossible ! 


Moreover, the criticism of Nagarjuna which we have mentioned 
above® remains. That very moment of consciousness cannot be real with- 
out having an essence of its own, it cannot exist (without it), And if on 
the other hand there is nothing of which it is the essence, the latter 
(i.e., the essence), having no support, will have no opportunity to realize 
itself. What becomes then of introspection which is supposed to apprehend 
such consciousness which is itself impossible ?4 


Accordingly it is said in the Questions of Ratnaciida.?*5 


‘Considering consciousness he the Boddhisattva investigates® the 
stream of thought,? and asks wherefrom does it come. The following 
occurs to him, Consciousness arises, if there is an immanent object. Does 
that mean that consciousness is one thing and the object another, or that 
they are jdentical? In the first case we shall have a double consciousness. 


1. Lit. p.61.10-11. ‘'Then you suppose that there is self consciousness, 
therefore, objectivity existing because of apprehension through self- 
consciousness, there necessarily (eva) is inclusion in cognizability.” 

- VI. 73. (p. 167. ff.). 

Text, p. 59.10. trans. pl. 142, 

. Lit. p. 62.1-3. ‘Moreover this very knowledge, for sure, not being real 
separately from the particular essence and therefore being impossibla, 
and in the absence of the thing characterized, not being able to operate 
as a characteristic without any sutstratum, altogether does not exist, 
thus wherefrom self-consciousness ?”? 

5. Translated partly by Burnouf. Introduction, p. 500. of 

6. Notwithstanding the Tibetan, we prefer here to read with Burnouf cittam 

samanupasyan, just as in the sequel, p. 62.7. 63.6. asamanupasyan could 
only mean not having yet fully realized, what consciousness is (i.e. not 
having yet attained vipasyana), he investigates » 

7. citta-dhara, Burnouf—“le trenchant (de la pensee,)? 


= @n 
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But if they are identical, how is then consciousness to be cognized through 
consciousness ? Consciousness cannot apprehend its own self. The 
trenchancy of a sword cannot cut its own trenchancy. The tip of a finger 
cannot touch that very tip. Similarly this, consciousness cannot be 
conscious of its own self.” 


“Thus it is that when a Saint is thoroughly attentive,! when he is 
engaged in the spiritual exercise of the Mahiydnistic application of 
mindfulness? to wards his own consciousness, then it appears to him as 
undefinable. It neither has an end nor a beginning.® It is not changeless, 
it is not changeless, it is not causeless, it is not causeless, it does not 
conflict with the interdependence of the elements, but it is neither 
identical, nor non-identical, neither with itself, nor with others. He then 
cognizes this stream of thought, of thought as thin as a creeper, the 
thought-element, indefinite thought, non-manifested thought, imper- 
ceptible thought, thought as a thing in itself.4 He intuits this (unspeak- 
able thought) as ‘‘Thisness’*, the unique Reality of the Universe, he does 
not suppress it.’°5 

“Such is the analysis of thought which he realises and intuits. 
This, O noble son, is the Bodhisattva’s exercise of application of mind- 
fulness consisting in the consideration of what in our consciousness 
represents its essence.”” 


XXXVIII. THE DISCUSSION ABOUT THE 
POINT-INSTANT RESUMED 


We thus reject Introspection. We now return to the single moment 
of sensation which was supposed to be characterized by self-awareness, 
Since there is no such self-awareness, when we say that it is a “thing in 
itself’, a thing characterised exclusively by itself, what do we mean, 
who is characterized by whom ?¢ 


. yonisah prayukia. 

2. This is the third smrty-upasthana exercise. That the MahiZyanistic 
exercise is meant is clear, because it results in identifying one’s own 
consciousness with tathata=Sinyata. 

3. Cp. M-vi. p. 536.15. piiranatam samisritya drstih. 

4. Citta-svalaksana, Burnouf—la pensee “‘contenue en elle-meme”’. 

5. Lit. p. 63.5. ‘*He does not produce Annihilation”, sc, as the Yogin in 
Hinay4na is supposed to do. i 

6. The Logician, ie. Dignaga, posits as absolutely real, (pavamartha sat), 

unimagined (anaropita) existence, the single moment (Asana) of existence 

which is then supposed to coalesce with the single moment of sensation 


_ 
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And then we ask, is there here in this thing which is its own essence 
any difference between the essence and the thing possessing that essence, 
or is there none? In the first case, the essence will be different from the 
thing, and it will case to be its essence. It will be in same condition as 
any other thing which is not supposed to be its essence. Similarly the 
thing being different from its essence, it will not be the thing possessing. 
that essence, just as any other thing which also does not possess it.. 
And then, if the essence be different from the thing, the thing will be 
severed from its essence, and the result will be that being detached from 
its own essence it will be nothing, a non-entity like a flower in the sky. 
Now, supposing the thing and itt essence are identical. In that case the 
thing characterized ceases to be characterized, since it has coalesced 
with its own characteristic, it loses its separate existence, just as the 
characteristic also loses its own separate existence. Neither does the 
essence retain its separate existence, because it has coalesced with the 


thing characterized. Just as the latter which has then lost its own Self 
it becomes also lost. 


Accordingly it has been said,2 
Characteristic from the thing is different ? 
The thing is then without characteristic. 
And if both are identical, 

°Tis clear, You have declared 

That neither really does exist, 


And there is no middle course to be taken between identity 
and otherness, if you wish to establish the reality of the thing 
characterized and its characteristic. The author will state this in the 
following verse.? 

Supposing thus we have two things 

They are not really one, nor are they two, 
What are they then indeed ? 

How can we their reality assume ? 


The Logician further makes the following suggestion. Just as the 
Madhyamika asserts that ultimate reality is something unspeakable, we 


characterised by self-awareness. This moment cannot be characterised 
by something else, since this would convert it in a relational existence. It 
is characterised by itself (sva-lak-sana), it is the ‘‘thing in itself’. But for 
the Madhyamika, it is relational nevertheless, 

1. Lok&tita-stava, 11 (M., dela, V.P.) 

+ Nye 
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shall also say that the relation between the thing characterized and its 
characteristic is something unspeakable and thus establish theit reality.? 


Madhyamika. This is impossible—Unspeakable reality is assumed 
by us when we have proved that a dichotomy does not resist scrutiny. 
Indeed, a dichotomy is untenable when it is proved that we cannot 
independently cognize ‘this is the characteristic, this the thing 
characterised.”” We then conclude that both are unreal. 


But to establish the reality of both the members of a dichotomy, 
as unspeakable, is impossible, 


XXXIX. IS THERE A COGNISER? 


Further, after having discussed the question whether our knowledge 
can be regarded as playing the part of an instrument through the medium 
of which an object becomes cognized, it is natural to ask the question 
whether there is something playing the part of a cognizig agent in this 
process of cognition, because neither an instrument, nor an action, nor 
its object are possible without an agent, just as the action of cutting 
wood is impossible without an agent. 


Logician. We do not admit the reality of a cognising Soul, but 
the element of pure, indefinite sensation? may be imagined as playing 
the part corresponding to some sort of agent. 

Madhyamika. Even that sort of agent cannot be acquiesced in, 
because according to your theory, the function of pure sensation in the 
process of cognition is to indicate the mere presence of something. The 
object is, after that, qualified by other mental processes.? It is indeed 
a tenet accepted by you that “‘pure sensation* apprehends the pure 
object, its qualities5 are apprehended by other mental processes.” 


1, Lit. p. 64.10-11. “Other wise (ucyate to be omitted cp. Tib) their reality 
(siddhi) could be established as unspeakable ? It is not sc, Indeed un- 
speakableness,for sure, appears when a mutual split cannot be thoroughly 
realized.” pavasajara-vibhiga is here the same as dvaidhi-kavana or 
vikalpa, a division of something into A and non-A involving the so 
called infinite judgement. Such dichotomy is then called also vikalpa 
and identified with halpana, “arrangement”, (yojana) it then covers. 
directly or indirectly, the whole range of thought, the active element of 
cognition. Cf. m. vr. p. 350. 12. ff. 

2 citta 1 citia vijnana. cp. Central Conception. p. 16.18. 

3, caitasa=caitta=citta-samprayukta-samskara, cp. ibid. p. 18, 

vijnana citta, cp. ibid, p. 36. 

. Tib, read dei khyad-par......... 


a 
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Indeed an instrument, (an object and an agent) is assumed to be a 
real instrument, a real object and a real agent, when there is one single 
action accomplished by a variety of factors. We may then admit that 
every one of these factors performs some special function of its own, and 
thus becomes a component part of the principal action by the production 
of some change or of new qualities in its object.1. But here, between 
definite cognition? and pure sensation,® there is no such central action. 
On the contrary every part has its own separate function. There is an 
independent action of indicating the mere presence of something, it is 
performed by pure sensation and there is another separate action of 
cognizing the qualities of the object. This is performed by constructive 
thought. It thus becomes impossible to impute the part of an instrument 
to qualifying thought,* and the part of an agent to pure sensation, 
Therefore, your theory that in the absolutely particular essence of 
existence, there is an immanent objectivity and an immanent instru- 
mentality, cannot be saved. Our criticism stands. 


But perhaps the Hinaydnist will, to a certain extent, concede 
this point about the agent, because he also maintains that there is 
altogether,® no real agent, since, according to Scripture, all elements® 
into which existence is analysed represent separate momentary flashes,. 
there is between them no Soul,” agent, or continuant stuff. Indeed 
impersonal motions and processes are clearly going on in nature without 
any conscious agent. 


1. Lit. p 65.4.5. «When one principal action is performed, instrument etc. 
Possess instrumentality etc , because we acmit their membership through 
the medium of producing qualities and actions for themselves respective- 
ly’, The action of cooking rice, e.g., consists in fetching fuel, pouring 
water into the kettle, putting on fire, throwing the rice into the vessel, 
etc, All these factors (kdvaka) concur in producing the central result, they 
are either instruments or object or agent. etc. But between two indepen- 
dent activities, as e.g, cooking rice and weaving cloth there can be no 
single agent in common. 


2. jiiina=savikalpaka-jnano=avrtha-visesa-paricchitti. 

3. vijitina=citla=manas=ayr th-malra-paricchitti—nirvikalpaha-jitana—saita- 
matra-pradarSana. 

4. jitanasya. 

5  sarvatha-abhavat. 

6. savva-dhaymah. 

anaimanah, the 4tman in this context covers our notions of Soul and of 

substance, cp. M, vr. p. 437.4. 


sae 
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Madhyamika. You have quite misunderstood the Scriptural teach- 
ing about the separate momentary elements of existence. Neither do 
these separate elements really exist. We have made this clear in our 
“Introduction into the Madhyamika System.*2 


XL. VINDICATION OF PHENOMENAL REALITY 


Logician. Further, it is also possible to explain the fact that the 
expression ‘svalaksana’ the thing in itself, the thing characterized only 
by its own self, does not involve any possessive relation by assuming, 
that the relation is merely verbal. A relation or characterisation,? 
is possible even when there is no real characteristic beyond the 
characterized, e.g. when we speak about the body of a statue and the 
head of Rahu, although there is nothing in the statue besides its body, 
_ and nothing in Rahu beyond just a head. Is it not just the same as 

when we use the expression “‘solidity is the exclusive essence of solid 
bodies ?? We use the possessive expression although there is nothing 
which could be called a solid body over and above this exclusive essence, 
(sc. the sense-datum of resistance). 


Madhyamika. It is not so. Both cases are not comparable. Indeed 
the words body and head are used in connection with other features 
usually co-existing with the, e.g. brains etc. in the head, hands etc.® 
(with the body). Therefore if a representation arises whose object is 
suggested by these words taken by themselves, we naturally expect to 
find the usually co-existing parts also. The questions “‘whose is that 
body ?”? ‘‘Whose is the head,” naturally suggest themselves. And if 
some one is desirous to indicate that in the present case, the usual 
appurtenances are absent,® he repudiates the expectations (of his inter- 
locutor) by using words according to their conventional meaning in life, 


——n 


1. e.g. Madhy, avat, VI. 68 ff. 


2. visesana-visesya-bhava. 
Lit. p. 66.1-3. ‘*Further, also, it may be that in fig body of a statue, the head 


of Rahu, even if there is no characteristic beyond a body and a head, there is a 
relation of characteristic and characterised, just as in the ‘proper characteristic 
essence of earth,’ although there is no earth beyond the proper characteristic, there 


will be this relation.”’ 


4. Buddhyadi. 
5. buddhy-upajananah for upajata-buddhth, or «Glambana-tuddhy-upajananah, 


sc. (purusak).” 
6. Read. p. 66.6—viSesanantara-sambandha, and in the Tib. khyad par-gzhan. 
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ahere they suggest such really existing appurtenances.! But in the other 

“ase, no relation or characterization at all is possible, because there 
altogether are no solid bodids? over and- above the sense-datum of 
resistance,3 


Logician. Non-Buddhists* assume a separate reality of substance® 
(and quality). 

Are you not inclined, in order to do them pleasure,® to assert that 
the use of adjectives in speech? is quite all right, that it corresponds to 
a real relation ? 


Madhyamika. No, indeed, for you it is not admissible to introduce 
into your system such categories as have been imagined by non- 
Buddhists on very poor grounds, or else you will be obliged equally to 
admit their number of additional sources of cognition® and other 
things also, 


1. Lit. p. 66.3-7. Indeed, since the words body and head are used iv association 
(sipeksaia-pravyttaw) with other coexisting things, thoughts, etc, hands ete. a 
man who produces a thought intent upon only the words body and head is always 
(eva) in expectation of the co-existing other things, ‘‘whose the body’, ‘*whose the 
head ?*? And another man, wishing to discard the connection with other appurte- 
mances, cuts off the expectation of his interlocutor (prativakiuh) by availing 
himself of expressions suggestive (dhvanina) of rhe non-existing appurtenances of 
the siatue of R&hu, expressions which agree with their import in every-day life. 
This is natural. But here,.....Prati-kaviuh—=na vasiutah, the ‘supposed agent’* 
of the possessive relation, or the counterpart of such relation, praitkartuh—=prats- 
yoginah, (the expectation) of the counterpart.” 

2. prthivyadi. 

3. kathinyad. 

4, tivthika. 

5. Jaksya. Q. assails the doctrine of the absolute sva-laksana on the ground that 
there must be a laksya behind the Jaksana and this reminds the realistic doc.rine 
of the Vaisesikas about a relation of inherence (samavaya) between substance 
aud quality, a relation which no Buddhist has ever admitted to be real. The 
suggestion of the Logician is evidently ironical, it is a jeer at the fact that the 
Madhyamika prefers the realistic logic of the Naiyayikas and rejects the reforms 
of the Buddhist logicians, 

6 f2d-anurodhena. 

7. viSesana-abhidhana, 

8. C. admits the four pramanas of the Naiyayikas, cp. below, text p. 75, with the 
* proviso that they will not help in the cognition of the Absolute, He here answers 
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The Logician. But is not our example of a merely verbal relation 
Just the same as the generally admitted among Buddhists fact of the 
nominal! personal identity? (in every individual's life) ? 


Madhyamika. No, it is not the same. Your example refers to an 
expression, not to theory. The possessive relation as a mode of expressing 
oneself in every-day conversation, without enquiring into its reality, 
exists, In speaking there is a possessor of a body. The statue we say, 
Possesses its own body. And here is a Rahu, the possessor of a head 
which is his possession, but in speech only. This your example proves 
nothing. 


Logician, However, there is here nothing else than a mere body 
and a mere head, no possessors of them, they are the only objects 
apprehended, The example is quite all right. 


Madhyamika, It is not at allso. Your example is taken from 
common conversation; it refers only to what holds good in a conversation 
in which there is no philosophic investigation of reality and the usual 
categories are accepted as real without scrutiny. Quite different is the 


the gibe of the Logician with a counter gibe. He apparently wishes to say, ‘‘I 
can admit the realistic logic without forsaking my transcendental doctrine, but 
you cannot. For you, the acceptance of the Naiyayika doctrine about the, sources 
of our knowledge (pvamaga) would mean that you would be obliged to give up 
your doctrine of the double aspect of existence, your two sources of knowlcdge, 
your *‘thing in itself” in fact all your epistemology.” 

1. prajiabli, a cheda is needed after prajnaptivat. 

2. pudgala, the personality is different at every moment, its identity is a mental 
construction, it is an entity purely nominal (prajiiabit-sat = Sabda-miitram). 

3. Lit. p. 67.3-5 ‘‘Moreover like the nominal] entity pPrajiapti of a person etc. ? 
Because there exists the characteristic, being a part of usual conversacion, well 
known without pondering, the characteristic of the statue, the possessor (upddair) 
of the possession of its own body, (sva-Sariva) and because Rahu, the possessor of 
the possession of a head, exists, this example is not suitable.’” Although it 
incidentally happens that there is no rea] possessive relation, nevertheless the 
expression is wrong, since in other cases the realation exists. The relation of 
substance and quality can be condemned on other, philosophical grounds, not on 
the ground of the adequate expression. 

4,. Lit. p. 67.7-8. “It is not so, since in common-life-conversation there is no 
investigation of reality (i#thamvicara) going on and the categories of common life 


exist without scrutiny.” ‘ 
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case when the relation of substance and its appurtenances is philo- 
sophically considered. The notion of a substance,* indeed, when 
critically examined, contains nothing real over and above the corres- 
ponding sense data. Nevertheless the conventional thinking of common 
life assumes it to exist. It imputes it tothe underlying reality of the 
groups? of sense-data and mental phenomena. But your example does 
not mean that that the same applies to the statue and to Rahu.* 

That there is thus no substance,* in solid bodies5 over and above 
the quality or sense-datum of resistance® is proved by philosophical 
criticism.? It is true that a quality$ cannot be imagined without the 
support of some substance, but this is just what we call the surface,® or 
phenomenal reality. Substance and quality are correlative terms, our 
Master Nagarjuna has established their reality!° in that sense, i.e. as a 
reality of mutual correlation,1! none of them is real separately. 


The Madhyamika continues. This point is of capital importance; 
if it must necessarily be conceded.12 If it is not conceded, viz. if it is not 


1. Giman, cp. anaiman=12 Gyatana==sense data and the mind, but no substance, 
aimasabdo’'yam svabhava-sabda-paryayah. M, vr. p. 437.4. 

2. skandha. 

3. Lit. p. 67.9. ‘There is no such establishing of the example on the score that the 


same applies to the forso and to Rahu.” 
4, laksya, 


5. prthivyadi. 

6. hathinyadi. 

7, vicaryamanam nasti. 
8. laksana. 

9. samurtir eva iti. 

10. siddhi. 

11. Lit. p. 67.11-12, ‘Nevertheless the Master has established the reality, siddhine 
(sc. of the pheniomenal world of the samprit) by the reality, (siddhya@) of them 
both in-as-much-as they are mutually dependent upon one another.” The idea 
of C, is that the “thing in itself svalaksana is no exception to the Jaw of 
Universal Relativity. The phenomenal here is an equivalent of the relative. 
In the example of the body and the statue or Rahu and his head, there is no 
mutual inerdependence of two phenomenal realities, but simply a wrong verbal 
expression, 

12. Lit. p. 67.12. ‘Of all necessity, (ca avadharane), this must be admitted sc. It 
is a point of capital importance that the world, as it is conceived phenomenally 
and Relativity are equivalents, 
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admitted that phenomenal means relative, it will prove impossible to~ 
separate the phenomenel from what is logicaily consistent! and there- 
fore real; and then every thing will be absolute reality,2 since there- 
will be no difference, there will be no phenomenal reality at all. You 
must not indeed think that the body of a statue and similar relations- 
are the only cases where a thing, upon investigation, reveals itself as- 
merely verbal and non-existing. We will prove in our fourth chapter 
that colour, feeling and other fundamental sense-data are likewise’ 
relational constructions and are impossible by themselves. Does it mean 
that we must deny their phenomenal reality, just as we deny even the* 
phenomenal reality of e.g. a separate body in the statue ? 


This is impossible. Therefore your vindication of the absolute, 
relationless ‘thing in itself*? and the example adduced to illustrate it is 
wrong,4 


1. From these words, we must conclude that whatsoever is for C, logically consistent 
(yad, yad ubapannam) represents not phenomena, but absolute reality, (wa tat 
samvytih). But since nothing short of the whole is logically consistent and reab- 
(the definition of reality, above p. 41) all particular objects are relative and logic- 


dealing with them stands condemned. 


2. tativam-eva. 

3. skandha-pariksa. 

4, This is a brilliant piece of very subtle dialectics about the conception of a thing” 
is itself. C’s aim is to prove that it is also relational since it is a thing characterised 
by itself, and contrasted with a thing characterized not by itself, but by non-self.- 
Dignaga, tries to prove by an example that the supposed relation is merely an- 
inadequate expression. C. begins by criticising the example. The relation, says~ 
he (gudhabhisandhih), between e.g. the elements of personality, (pudgala) and- 
the personality itself is not the same as the relation between the body of a statue- 
and its possessor. In the first case, we have a possessive relation, the identity ” 
reveals itself on philosophic examination, in the second there is no relation® 
at all, but only a wrong expression, C. now discloses his aim (svabhiprayamr 
udghatayati) and vindicates the phenomenal reality of the relation of substance 
and quality, and at the same time he vindicates, upon Kantian lines, the 
necessity of assuming a transcendental reality which however, he imagines on: 
monistic lines. The body or bodily frame of a statue, is but an irregular and- 
perversive manner of speaking, it means as much as “the statue of the statue’? 
would mean, There is no real possessive relation, But in such expressions as the 
“resistance of solid bodies” or ‘‘the elements of a personality” there is a real 
possessive relation as for as phenomenal reality goes and its categories of substance: 
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The Logician, Now, what is the use of such caviling ? There is a 


«general argument between us. Indeed I do not in the least maintain 
that all our familiar conceptions of cogoition and cognizable represent 
absolute truth. I also deny the ultimate reality of the categories of 
-substance and quality, but by this my epistemology! I claim to have 
established upon a logical foundation that condition of the external 
~world which humanity at large believes to be real. 


a ee eee 


‘41. 
2, 


and quality are regarded, It is not until philosophical analysis (vicava) has 
condemned this relation as involved in contradictions and logically untenable 
(anupabanna) that we are obliged to reject it as ultimately unreal, whether 
aeality be defined as efficiency (ariha-kriya-kara), or as independent (anapeksa) 
-existence in itself (sva-bhava, svalaksaga). But empirically there is absolutely 
nothing cognizable which would not involve this relation, The “thing in itself” 
-(svalaksana) which by Digniga is supposed to represent the absolute reality, 
voutside every kind of relation, C. holds equally to involve a double relation, first 
-of all, a moment of objectiva reality corresponding to the moment of pure sensation, 
and then the relation of “‘the thing” to-its characteristic ‘‘in itself,” since this 
characteristic has a meaning only if contrasted with or relative to, the thing ‘‘not 
vin itself’, i.e. the general, the universal. The general and the extreme particular 
are thus correlative terms, the one is no more absolute than the other, This non- 
absolute, this being relative (prasPara-apeksa), means the same as being pheno~ 
menal (samvytt). If we do not accept that, there will be no line of demarcation 
fbetween the phenomenal and the absolutely real, C. thus maintains that he has 
‘both a phenomenal reality, (samvyit) and a transcendental one, samvyia); whereas 
Dignaga, in admitting the absolute reality of the ‘‘thing in inself’, undermines 
this line of demarcation and has, as a matter of fact, no phenomenal reality at 
all. It would be of some interest to compare this doctrine of a thing itself, 
(svalaksana), with the doctrine of Kant. The argument that if we do not admit 
any absolute reality, then the phenomenal will cease to be phenomenal and will 
‘itself become absolute (tativam eva sy&t, na samvyith) is quite the same as with 
Kant, as well as the coneeption that the thing in itself is a ‘‘non-representablex.’* 
Kant is fully aware that his conception of a ‘‘ihing in itself"? is relatives it is, in 
his words, ‘fa correlatum to the unity of the manifold in sensuous intuition” 
{Critique of Pure Reason, transl. by Max Muller, p. 204). For Candrakirti 
““being correlative’? means ‘thaving no reality in itself (svalaksana), he thus 
-charges the ‘thing in itself’? with being also phenomenal, and he maintains that 
there is no other phenomenality than relativity. 

amuna nyayena. 

lokaprasiddhth. 
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Madhyamika. It is for me to ask you, what is the use of your 
sophistry ? You only explain the origin of some perverse expressions: 
current in common life. As to phenomenal reality, leave it alone, albeit 
its existence and shape is founded on mere confusion. It nevertheless is- 
useful for accumulating those fundamental virtues which bring final’ 
Deliverance to those who strive after it.1 It has some value only, as long: 
as the philosophic comprehensien of the absolute reality is not attained.. 


- But you, by your wrong logic, destroy the foundation of this phenomenal 


reality. The refinement of your intellect is led the wrong way, so far as- 
the difference between what is absolutely real and what is only 
conventionally real is concerned, You are apparently establishing 
phenomenalism upon a logical basis in one point by assuming the under-- 
lying “thing in itself”, but at the same time you are undermining it by 
your wrong logic in all other points.2 . 

Now I come wsth a theory which really explains the importance: 
of empirical reality. 

I take my stand on our usual unsophisticated conceptions, and’ 
then I set forth a series of arguments of which every one is intended to» 
destroy some particular usual conception of mankind. By this method, . 
I thoroughly undermine the usual views, It is only that I, like a vene- 
rable authority, am keeping back from neglecting the rules of usual 
decent behaviour (i.e., of logic), but I do not undermine these rules, i.e.. 
I do not deny their empirical reality.® 


a i BARE ae LY BT ES ESSERE PR Me se Sas 
1. This is the Madhyamika method of saving the moral law under phenomenalism,- 


The phenomenal world is not real, but useful, since by accumulating merit and. 
knowledge (both are-inseparable) in it, we cognize its unreality, As far as 1 can- 
see, this means that the phenomenal world, although unreal, is nevertheless partly 
real. Whether this method is a better one than the construction of a categorical: 
imperative, in 2 phenomenal surrounding, must be left for the specialists to~ 
decide. ‘ 

2, Perhaps to real anyayato'nyalo nasayal. 

3, Lit, p. 68. 7-69. 2. *We wiil also say the same ! What for is this subtlety which 
introduces us into an expression of common life ? Let it stand, first of all, for 
yonder **surface’’, (sampytt) which has reached an existence of its individuality, 
(Gtma-bhava) through logical inconsistency, (viparyasa) it is dct of ee 
mulating the fundamental virtues which bring salvation to those who are desirous 
of Deliverance, (let it stand) until the knowledge of the sdnlaibin (tativa~ 
adhigama) is reached, But you, by your pervesely sharp understanding of the 
of the division between phenomenal and absolute realities, after having introduced- 
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Therefore, if it is true that you are also taking your stand upon 


empirical reality! in assuming your two essences, the strictly particular 
-and the universal, you are obliged to admit the existence of a stuff which 
4s characterized by these essences themselves. Our criticism thus stands, 
die.. the criticism of the conception of an ultimate particular is not 
refuted. However, if we take our stand on transcendental absolute reality 
-then indeed we will deny the separate existence of a characterised sub- 
-stance. But then we will also deny both these your essences, and both 
your sources of knowledge, 


And moreover you maintain that speech is not a source of know- 


ledge and that the meaning of our words is purely negative,2 you do 


consistency, (wbapatti) into some points (Avacii) you destroy this division by 
wrong logic (anyayatah). But here I come, because I know how to establish 
phenomenalism (samvyitsatya) taking my stand just on the philosophy, (paksa) 
_of common sense, (Jawkika), I take one argument (upaPatiy-aniaram) which is 
,adduced for the critique (#iy&karana) of phenomenal reality and refute it by 
-another parallel) argument; like a mentor loka-vyddha—). I call to order, 
(nivariayamt), just yourself, whenever you set aide the rules of decency, (@ca@ra) 
accepted in the world, (second sense, ‘like an ancient authority on logic, known 
throughout the world, I am only refuting you whenever you depart from the 
ground of common sense (lok@cara), but I do not deny phenomenal reality.’*) 
Thus Candrakirti maintains, (1) that the phenomenal world and the world of 
Relativity are equivalents and (2) since logic is in any case doomed as a means 
of cognizing the Absolute, he prefers simple realistic logic to a transcendental 
logical doctrine, 

Cp. above, text p. 58.14 p. 140. 


According to the Indian grammarians and realistic logicians, a sentence contains 
an expression of an action associated with an agent and factors (Ravaka) or 
circumstances, This theory of speech the Madhyamika accepted with the aforesaid 
proviso. But the school of Dignaga have a special theory of their own about 
the meaning of words according to which words express only relations, or mutual 
negations ( apoha = parasapara-parihara = anya-vyauriit = vyavaccheda = 
‘Paviccheda ) between point-instants. Reality is even characterised as that what 
can never be expressed in speech (Pavamartha-sat=svalaksana=pratyaksa= 
-nirvikalpaka=anabhilapya), The Madhyamika here hints at this theory and 
‘sets forth the argument that if speech could express nothing real, nothing positive, 
-mo actions, agents etc., then it would be impossible for people to enter into 
conversation, This remark is of course more of a glib gibe and unfair, since the 
‘Madhyamitka’s own ultimate reality is also inexpressible in speech (nisprapaiica= 
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not admit that analysis of our speech which implies the reality of actions, 
factors and their connection. This indeed is a very great disaster. When 
you speak, you make use of these very words which express actions, 
factors and their connection, but you yourself do not odmit the reality 
of their meaning, of these actions, these agents etc. Alas! your attitude! 
is influenced by mere desires, 


And if, as we have shown, the duality of every thing cognizable 
is a moot point, then we must agree with those who admit other sources 
of knowledge besides sensation and thought, as e.g. Revelation etc., 
since these sources of knowledge are not devised with a view strictly 
to agree with the duality of everything cognizable, the particular and 
the universal. 


XLI. THE DEFINITION OF THE SENSE PERCEPTION 
Madhyamika. Further your theory of an extreme particular as 
the “thing in itself’, is wrong, because your definition? of sense- 
perception, through which it is supposed to be apprehended is deficient. 


anabhilapya==anupakhya, brabanca=vak), But Candrakirti thinks that no 
improvement in the logic of the Realists is needed, no critical theory of cognition, 
no “thing in itself’ and no negative theory of speech (aboha). The logic of the 
NaiyZyikas can be accepted wholesale for the phenomenal aspect of the world, . 
and for the Absolute, no logic at all is needed, The school of Dignaga, as well 
as the HinayZnists, can maintain that they also admit a double aspect of life, 
one on the surface (sampylt) and one ultimate (paramartha) or concealed 
(sampyta). cp. Abb. Kosa, V 12, but C. is persuaded that his vindication of an 
empirical reality has a greater force, The Madbyamikas are the inventors of the 
doctrine of a double truth which they probably contrasted with the ‘four truths’, 
of the Hinayana cp. Madhys., XXIV, 8. This is also partly the reason why the 
Madhyamikas, and their followers the Vedantins, deem it permissible freely to 
use the arguments of Naiyayikas when combating Buddhist Idealism, cp. above 
p. 38n. 3, At Srtharga’s time, when the enemy is no more the Buddhist, but the 
Naiy4yika, this attitude changes. 

1. Read pravyitita, C, here playing with the double meaning of “iccha”’ “*desire” 
and “tenet”, “*Your behaviour is bound by sich theories as are merely fantastical 
desires,” i.e. you are not acting in accordance with your tencts, if speech is only 
aboha you ought not to speak at all.” peyes,* 

2, The definition here alluded to is Dign%ga’s definition ‘‘sense-perception is mate 
free from all synthetic operation of thought” (kalpanapodha), cp. NyZyabindu, 
p- 6,15, 
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It is too narrow, it does not cover such every-day expressions as the” 
‘jar is a perception’, ie, the physical object before us is perceived and 
these usual expressions of the ordinary man? should likewise be taken 
into account. Therefore your definition is:.wrong. 


The Logician. It might have been wrong, but for the following 
considerations. Perceived are directly the sense data, e.g. a path of 
dark colour etc. They make up the physical object, the jar. Sense 
perception, as a source of knowledge, distinguishes only that. But the 
cognition of the physical object which is a mental construction resulting , 
from sense-perception is likewise called sense-perception by a metaphor. 
Such metaphors we find in Scripture, e.g. when it is stated that the 
advent of Buddhas is a weal, instead of stating that it produces weal. . 
We impute to the cause what really belongs to the effect. Just so, by a. 
converse metaphor, from the cause to the effect, we say that the physical 
object, the jar, is perceived, while only its causes, the sense data, are 
really perceived.? 


Madhyamika. To assume a natural metaphor in such cases as the 
perception of a jar is impossible. Quite different is the case of the 
advent of a Buddha. Indeed a birth, i.e. the process of a birth, is held 
in ordinary life as the reverse of pleasure, (It is not the blissful Quies- 
cence of the Forces of life). It is essentially produced through the: 
co-operation of a plurality of biotic forces. It is a cause of very much 
pain. By itself it is anything but a weal. Nevertheless it is here called 
a weal. There is a contradiction.4 In such cases, we assume a metaphor, 
The advent of a Buddha, although also painful by itself, is nevertheless 


1, an-arya, the non-Saint, ‘‘The Buddhist saint, being a philosopher who has 
changed all usual habits of thought, directly realizes that what he perceives are 
only momentary sense-data, the remainder is construction. Dignaga’s defnition. 
may be a right description of his perception, but will not cover the usual view. 

2. Lit. p. 70.1-3, ‘But let it be. The blue etc. the substratum of the jar, are 
evident, since they are being determined by perceptive cognition, Hence just as- 
by imputing the effect to the cause, it is said that the birth of Buddha is agree- 
nales so the jar, although its causes are the evident blue etc., by imputing the; 
cause to the effect, is called a perception.” 

3. samshria-laksana-svabhiava, ‘it has the essence of the forces of life,” about the 
four forms (samskara) which are called samskyia-laksana Es my Central. 
Conception, p. 39. There is no other weal for the Buddhist as the Quiescence i.e.» 
extinction of all life in an Absolute, 

4. asambaddha eva. 
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a weal, because it produces the weal of Quiescence in Nirvana. The 
case is different with a perceived jar. We have no such separate thing as 
an invisible jar which could be called perceived metaphorically. 

The Logician. On the contrary, just because there is no jar over 
and above the corresponding sense-data, it is convenient to maintain 
that its perceptibility is a metaphor. 

Madhyamika. If you take it so, the metaphor is still less possible, 
because the object which you metaphorically endow with perceptibility 
does not exist at all. You cannot speak about the sharpness of the horns 
on the head of the donkey even metaphorically. Moreover, if you 
assume that the jar which is a part of our every-day experience is 
perceived by us in a metaphorical sense, because there is no such jar over 
and above the sense-datum of a dark patch of colour etc, then you are 
bound to take the next step and condemn the patch of dark colour as 
well, since it also does not exist over and above the sense-datum of 
something resistant.2 Then, please, assume that the patch of dark colour 
is also perceived in a metaphorical sense. This has been expressed in 
the following verse. 

Just as there is no jar 
Beyond its colour, 

Just so there is no colour 
Beyond resistance.* 


Therefore this and similar usual expressions are not covered by 
your definition of perception. It is quite deficient, since it does not 


1, Lit, p. 70.9, ‘Because there is no substratum for what is being used as a meta- 
phor.’’ In the first case, the really, existing sense-data were the substratum, and 
physical object jar superimposed upon ther. It was answered that you cannot 
superimpose a thing you nowhere have perceived, In the second the relation 
has been reversed and it is supposed that the non-existing jar is the substratum 
upon which the sense-data are superimposed, This is still less possible. 

2. Lit. 70.11 “‘there is no blue etc, beyond carth etc.” 

3.. Cawhiataka, XIV. 14, 

4, Lit, p. 71.2 “just so there is no colour beyond wind etc, Earth, wigd etc, are 
the four fundamental elements of Matter, (mahabhita), which are cognized 
exclusively by touch, (sPastavya-ayatana), thus colour, (vipa-ayatana-) is here 
reduced to a tactile phenomenon, Cp. the contention of modern empiricism which 
reduces out notion of Matter to sense-data and the sense-data to the one funda~ 
mental sensation of resistance. About Matter offering resistance (sapratighalva) 
to sight, cp. Ab. Koéabb ad, 1.29, 


Wee 
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scover the whole of its subject matter. Now, from the transcendental 
“point of view, we equally condemn the perception of the physical 
objects, the jar, as well as the perception of the sense data, blue etc. Gs 
-the contrary, from the empirical view of every-day life, we must admit 
that the jar is perceived. This has been expressed in one of the four 
hundred verses of Aryadeva in the following manner, 


A transcendentalist? will never say 
‘““We see a patch of colour, not a jar.” 
Or a “‘jar is present before us.”’ 

In following just this line of argument 
His sovereign mind will equally deny 
The soft, the fragrant and the sweet,$ 


There is, however, another explanation of what perception really 
means. The word perception simply means a thing which is not beyond 
_the range of our sense, (It does not mean its cognition through our 
senses), An object which is present and faces us is thus called a 
-perception.* Jars, patches of blue colour and similar physical objects 
are called perceptions when they are not beyond the range of sight. 
A perception thus means an object which has been approached by our 
senses.5 The corresponding definite cognition is also called perception 
by a metaphor, because it is the cause which makes the object evident, 
just as we speak of a ‘“‘straw fire’? or “husk fire’? metaphorically, instead 
of saying fire producing burning straw or burning husk. 


~ There is a philosopher® who has given the following interpretation 


us 
e 


bativa-vid-apeksaya. 

éattva-vid. 

-Catuhgataka, XIII, 1-2. 

The origin of this definition—pratyaksam aparoksam “‘perception is the object 

not beyond our ken,”? can be traced in the Brh, Ar. Upanishad, III. 4.1 and 

5.1. It is adopted in the later scholastic Vedanta, cp, Vednta-paribhasa, p, 12 

(Bombay 1900 Venkategvara), It is also mentioned by Udayana, Pariguddhi, 

-p. 647 (B.I.) It seems probable that the Madhyamikas, it suggested the omni, 

e~ presence of Buddha’s dharma-Rkaya, just as to the Ved@ntins it suggested the 

omnipresence of ‘aparoksam brahma’ cognized by mystic intuition. Cp. above, 
p. 45, 

5, Lit. p. 70. 10-11, By meaning “‘in it the sense is approached, the perceptibility 

of jars. blue etc. not being beyond the ken, is established,’ 


» 


ae 


6. The definition of Pragastapada is here alluded to, cp. Pragastap. p. 186,12. The 
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of the term perception, Perception is that kind of knowledge which 
exists in close connection with each sense faculty. (This could also 
mean that sense knowledge is a knowledge about the senses, a knowledge 
‘whose objects are the senses.) This interpretation is wrong, because 
sense perception is not a knowledge about the senses, it is a knowledge 
about the objects? of the senses. If his interpretation were correct, we 
should speak not of sense perception, but of ‘object-perception” or of 
“‘thing-perception,” 

Be it as the case may be, we find in the Abhidharmakofa the 
following explanation. Sensation? is produced by a double cause, 
the sense faculty and its object. Nevertheless it receives its name only 
through one of its causes, the organ in which the corresponding sense 
faculty is lodged, because sensation changes in degree, according to 
‘the changes by which the faculty may be affected. To sharp or 
feeble faculties correspond sharp or feeble sensations. We then 
have visual and other sensations. Thus. although a perception 
changes with every object,* nevertheless it receives its name according 
to the place where it is lodged. It exists as lodged in different sense 
organs, it is thus sense-percepteon, (not object-perception), It is 
customary to name a thing by its specific cause, e.g. the sound “ofa 
drum”’, although it is also the sound of the sticks, the sprout ‘‘of barley’? 
although it is also the sprout of the soil etc. pic 

Méadhyamika. There is no analogy between the example of the 
‘sound of a drum and the above-mentioned designation of sense-perception 
instead of object-perception. If sensation be specified according to the 
object, one could specify our sensations as colour-sensations etc.5 But 
«we could not specify in this way all the six kinds of sensations, since 
‘mental or intellectual sensation is a sixth kind of sensation, which is 
‘apprehending the same object simultaneously with the external sense. 


etymological explanation of the Naiyayikas does not differ materially, cp. Nyaya- 
vart, p. 30.4, NyZyabindu, p. 6.4 makes a difference between the etymology and 


the real meaning. 
1. visaya-visaya. 
2. vijnana. 


-3, Ab. Kosa. I 45. 
Lit. p. 72. 5-7. ‘Thus although it exists with reference to every object neverthe- 


less, it will be sense perception, because, existing as lodged in every sense-organa, 
sensation is designated by its residence.” 
5 niladi-vijiana. 
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Indeed, if we include in the term sensation all its six varieties, beginning 
with the visual ones and including the intellectual ones, we might be 
quite uncertain what to think when some one would mention the term 
(visual) sensation, We will not know whether it means only the sensation 
produced by the external sense, or it is meant to include the corres- 
ponding internal sensation, the mental reaction! also. But if we specify 
sensations according to the organ in which they are lodged, although 
mental sensation can refer to the same object to which visual and other 
sensations likewise refer, nevertheless their mutual distinction will in that 
case, be clearly established (if they were called according to their object, 
since the object can be the same when different sensations are meant, 
confusion would arise). 


However, in this case you are merely concerned with giving a 
definition of what the sources of knowledge are. You accordingly 
assume that sense-knowledge is simply that kind of knowledge where all 
constructive thought is brushed aside, (it is pure passive sensation)? Just 
the contrast with thought is in your opinion its characteristic. No 
purpose is served by naming its varieties according to their specific 
causes. Now, the number of the sources of our knowledge exactly 


1. manasa, 

2. kalpanapodha is the celebrated definition of Dign@ga discussed almost in every 
Indian philosophical work—It makes a difference between the first moment in 
every perception, it is then pure sensation, it is passive, involving absolutely no 
thought-constrtuction, But the next step. which is also perception, represents 
the construction of an image by synthetic thought, (vikalpena anugamyaté). 
The distinction has a great importance for Dignaga, because he thinks that 
in this pure sensation, this so to say, “reine Sinnlichkeit’, the ‘‘pure object’? 
(Suddha-aytha), the “thing in itself (svalaksana) reveals itself to our conscious- 
ness. It is interesting to compare the controversy between Eberhard and Kant 
on a similar question, Eberhard assumed that he was opposing Kant when he 
maintained that the ‘thing in itself’ reveals itself in our sensations (Em- 
findungen), but Kant conceded the point ‘‘nun ist das ehen (viz. dass die 
Dinge an sich dey Sinnlichkeit ihven Stoff geben) die bestandinge Behaup- 
iungder Kyrisik”, cp. Ueber, cine Entdeckung, nach dey etc. p. 35, (Kirchmann). 

3. Lit. 73, 4-6, ‘But here, with a view so expressing the essence of the sources of 
cognition (pramana), the absence of synthesis (Kalpana) alone is admitted as 
perception, because the peculiarity of this mode of cognition is found in its 
difference from constructive (dichotomising, vikalpaka) cognition, by naming it 
according to its special cause, no usefulness is indicated,” ; 
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corresponds to the mumber of the cognized categories of existence. 
You have established the character of both your sources of knowledge 
in strict correspondence with the double character of the cognizable. 
‘To this strict correspondence they owe their existence and their shape. 
‘You should, therefore, remain always faithful to your principle 
of designating cognition only according to its object. To name it 
according to the organ of sense would serve no purpose (from your 
standpoint). 


However, the Logician may vindicate his interpretation by the 
following consideration. The word sense-perception is generally known 
to every one. The word sense-perception is not used as a designation 
of what we here have in our mind. For this reason, we adhere to the 
interpretation that the term sense-perception means perception through 
the sense-organs, through the place where the sensations are lodged, it 
does not mean the perceived object. 


The Madhyamika answers. This is true, the word perception is 
very well known in common life, and we, not you, are using it just in 
what sense it is used in common life.2 Your interpretation is made with 
utter disregard of what is established as real in common life. Generally 
known in your interpretation is only the utter disregard of what is really 
generally known, because in your interpretation, as pure sensation, it 
would not even mean perception.? 


1. Lit. 73. 6-8. ‘‘And since the existence of the number of the sources of cognition 
is dependent upon the objects of cognition and because the essence of such two 
‘sources of cognition has been established which have attained their shape (a@tma- 
bhava) and existence (satiG@) exclusively by conforming to the double form of the 
cognizable, the designation through the sense-organ helps nothing, thus or in every 
respect the designation just by the object is the right one.” 

2. pratyaksa means also an object ‘‘evident’’, present. 

3. Lit. p. 73.4. ‘well known could be your distortion, (éiraskava) of the term 
‘*well known” and therefore it would not be thus sense-perceprion.”” The pratyaksa 
fn Dignaga’s and Dharmakfrti’s interpretation, meaning as it does a moment of 
pure, undifferentiated sensation, represents, indeed, something quite unknown 
in common life. The divergence between the common idea of perception and 
Digniga’s conception of pure sensation is much more considerable than the diver- 
gence between it and the Madhyamika-Vedanta definition of perception as the 
thing perceived, since the Sanskrit term for perception (pratyaksa) is a word 
wery commonly used in the sense of a thing present, evident, perceived. 
Dharmottara himself calls that kind of pure perception which is imagined by 
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And moreover, since you give to the term a generalizing sense of 
what is present in all sensations, the case of single moment of visual 
sensation, which is produced by a single moment of the faculty of vision, 
will not be covered by your definition. And then, if a single moment 
of perception will thus (according to this definition) not be perception, 
neither will a number of them be perception.? 


Now, you maintain that sense-perception is only that kind of 
cognition which is quite free from any participation in it of constructive 
thought. However with such pure sensation alone you will not be able 
to converse with your fellow beings. Nevertheless you pretend to analyse 
the course which cognition and its object take in common life. It follows 
that sort of sense-knowledge which you assume, (sc. pure sensation) is 
quite useless, 


Madhyamika. You are also vindicating your theory of perception 
by referring to Scripture where it is stated that “a man having a visual 
sensation of a path of blue colour apprehends blue, but does not know 
that it is blue”, the definite knowledge is produced by a subsequent 
operation of contrasting blue with not blue.2 But in your opinion this. 
scriptural deliverance is nat moment to give any definition of sense- 
perception, It only is meant to notify that the sensations of the 
five external sense-organs alone, without the participation of a conscious: 
element, remain unconscious. Sensation which is absolutely bare of 


Buddhist something “hardly existing’ asai-kalpa, cp. Nyfiya-bindu, p. 16. 
This retort of the Madhyamika is, nevertheless, not quite fair, because the follower 
of Dignaga, when maintaining that perception is not the object, but its cognition, 


does not refer to pure sensation, but to perceptive cognition which includes a 
moment of sensation, 


1, Lit. p. 78. 3-4, ‘And there will be no perception-character (praiyaksaiva) of 


one visual sensation, (caksuy-vijianasya), possessing an underlying (GSrayasya), 
single moment of the sense-faculty (tndriya-ksana), because of the absence of the: 
meaning of generalisation. (vipsa).” 

This very important text from an unknown agama is mentioned already by 
Dignaga in his pramana-samuccaya-vyiti, I. 4, as a quotation from the abhi- 
dharma (chos-mnon-palas) in support of the theory. This could prove that Dig- 
naga’s theory of pure sensation was foreshadowed in previous Sautrantika works. 
Kamalasfla examincs it at length in his NyZya-binduptrva-paksa-sanksipti 
(Bastan-hgyur, Mdo CXI, f. 112 fl.) Vasubandbu’s definition of pratyaksa is 
quite different, cp, Pram&na-samuccaya I, 15 and Nyayavarti, p. 42. 
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every element of synthetic thought cannot be maintained to represent 
perception, even on the basis of Scripture. This would be wrong. 


Therefore from the empirical, (not from the transcendental), 
point of view, everything without exception is called present,? (i.e. a’ 
perception), when it is directly perceived by the senses, whether it be 
your strictly particular essence or the general essense of the thing 
(possessing these both essences). A perception is thus determined as_ 
meaning the object of perception together with its cognition.4 The 
double moon and similar illusions will not be sense-perceptions, if 
compared with the cognitions of a man with a normal capacity of vision, 
but for the man suffering from ophthalmia, it will be just his sense- 
perception. : 

As regards cognition of objects lying beyond the range of our 
senses, it is produced by a perceived mark which is invariably con- 
comitant with them. It is called inference. 


The words of specially qualified persons who directly perceive 
transcendental things® are called Scripture. 


If something that has never been experienced is cognized through 
a description, so far as it has been declared to be similar to another 
thing which has been experienced by us—this is called analogy, e.g. 
when we are told that a gavaya whom we have never seen is some animal 
similar to a bull. 


By these four methods of cognition is our knowledge of objects 
determined and our actions guided in common life.® 


But if we are then asked on what transcendental basis four of these 
methods of usual cognition repose, we will be obliged to confess that 
their reality is relative.? The cognizable things exist so far as cognitions 
exist and vice versa, cognitions exist so far as the cognizable objects exist. 


1. Joke. 

2. aparoksa, 

3. laksya- 

4, jiianena saha, according to Dignaga pratyaksa, when pure (Suddha) is not 
jfiana, but Dharmakirti brings it under the head of samyag-jnana, cp. 
Tatparyat. p. 102.17. 

5. atindriyartha. 

6. These are exactly the four sources of knowledge admitted by the Realists, the 
Naiyayikas. 

7. pavasparapehsaya siddha=Sinya. 
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But? it no case is there any independent absolute reality? either of 
our cognitions, or of the objects cognised. Therefore let us be satisfied 
with the usual view of the phenomenal world, just as it is cognised by 
us from experience.® 


Enough of this discussion. 
Let us revert to our subject matter. 


1, Here Candrakirti winds up this remarkable controversy with Dignaga by ad- 
mitting realistic logic in the empirical field, but not in the transcendental, 
and by rejecting Dignaga's reform which, although professing to be a logic 
of common sense (laukika), aimed at establishing a transcendental reality of a 
‘*thing in itself." For describing the fact that phenomenal reality is established 
in his system on a firm basis, he uses two words, it is satya ‘‘a truth’’, and 
it is siddha, “established as a reality.” However, it is a ‘surface truth’® 
(samvyti-saiwa) and it is ‘established as a relative reality” (prasparapeksaya 
siddha), not absolutely (na iu svabhavena). Dignaga retorts that he has also 
two realities, the relative reality of all our conceptions and the absolute reality of 
the “thing in itself.’ Indeed the followers of Aryasanga and Dign3ga are 
frequently characterised as being also Madhyamikas (i.e. relativists) because they 
adhere to the doctrine that all our conceptions have merely a relative value 
(Paratantva). But Candrakirti insists that Dignaga’s ‘thing in itself*’ is also 
relative, that he has thus failed to grasp the real profound meaning of the doctrine 
of the two realities, the Relativity is the ‘surface’ of the Absolute, it has its 
real stand as such a surface. Therefore in ch. XXV 9 and XXV 20 Nagarjuna 
will emphatically asser. the essential identity of the Absolute and the Pheno- 
menal. of Nirvana and SarhsZra, cp. translation below, p. 200. The Absolute 
of Nagarjuna and Candrakirti has thus a certain similarity with the ‘“Enzaimn 
of Parmenides, whereas the ‘‘thing in itself’ of Dignaga has some points of 
similarity with the Hoc Aliquid (—=kimcid idam) of Aristotle. The Madhya- 
mika view oan be clearly realized out of the following equations. (1) sampyté 
(surface), —=paraspavapeksa (relativity) =loka=laukika-vyavastha=prapaiica 
(pluralism)=pratitya—samuipada—(dependently-together-origination)—Sinyata 
= nihsvabhavata =samsava—=Dharma-kaya=the manifested world==onniprcae- 
sentia Dei phaenomenon, (2) samvyta (‘‘under the surface )—=anapehsa=*(non- 
relative) —Paramiartha (absolute)==nts-prapafica (non-plural)=anirvacaniya= 
advaita (monistic)=pratityasamutpada (i.e.. Samvrtah pratItya-samutpadah)= 
sUnyata i.e. Sdmavrta-stnyata =sasva bhavavata=tathata==dharmata= nirvana 
Dharma-kiya=the world sub specie aeterniiatis. 

2. svabhaviki siddhih. 

3, yathadystam=dystam anatthramya— 
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The Sublime Buddhas have also preached their doctrine in 
adapting it just to the habits of thought of common humanity.1 


XLII. THE HINAYANA THEORY OF 
CAUSATION EXAMINED 


From our correligionists? Hinaydnists, we receive regarding this 
our denial of causation the following reply.3 We agree with you, they 
say, that entities cannot arise out of themselves, so far the production of. 
a thing already existing out of its own self is useless. That entities 
cannot arise out of both sources i.e. out of a pre-existing stuff and 
separate agents is also true, since one half of this solution is invalidated, 
by our denial of a pre-existing substance. 


The last eventuality, viz. that every thing exists at random without 
any causal link at all, is absolutely poor. It is quite right to dismiss it 
without much consideration. But if you also maintain that neither are 
existent things caused by something separate from them, this we do not 
admit. The Buddha has specified that existing things have causes 
producing them and that these causes are substantially different from 
the thing produced. 


The Hinayadna maintains. 


1. laukikam dar$anam, “philosophy of common sense” as opposed to darSana, real 
philosophy. 

2. svayithya. 

3. About the general idea of Causality, (pratity-samuipada) in Hinayana cp. 
above, p. 39. About its special application to the evolution of life in 12 conse~- 
cutive stages, cp. O Resenberg, Problems, Ch-X1V, My Central Conception, 
p- 28 n. and above p. 134, The schools of Hinayana were, moreover, engaged 
in classification of varieties of coordination between the separate momentary 
elements in which existence had been split. They thus established different 
praiyayas of the pratitya-samutpida. The classification into four varieties here 
mentioned belongs to the school of the Sarvastivadinas, It has been supplemented 
by a further classification into six different hetus, which probably is later than 
Nagarjuna, since it is not mentioned by him. The P&li school had devised a 
classification into 21 pratyayas. The full theory of the Sarvasti-vadins is given 
in Ab. Koga, II 50ff. Pvatyaya when contrasted with hefw means condition in 
general, and hetu cause (special). Otherwise both these terms are very often used 
as synonyms, All the very interesting details of their connotation can be realised 


only through a careful study of the abhidharma. 


fat 
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II Four can be conditions. 
Of everything produced. 
Its cause, its object, its foregoing moment, 
Its most decisive factor. 
There is no fifth condition. 


Among them, the cause is what turns out.2 Such is the definition. 
Therefore, if one entity turns out the other, i. e. if their mutual position 
is similar to that of a seed versus a sprout,® it is called its cause, this 
is the first condition, the cause in general sense. If something when 
being produced, is intent upon an object, something else, as e.g. a 
sensation which is always intent upon an object, the latter is called its 
objective condition. 

The foregoing condition for the production of a result is the 
evanescence of its material cause e.g. the foregoing destruction of the 
seed is a condition for the production of the sprout. 


The decisive or predominant condition is that decisive fact which 


being efficient, the result (inevitably) appears. Such are the four kinds 
of possible conditions. 


If there be other circumstances, previous, contemporaneous or 
posteriour to an event, they are all to be included in one of these 
categories. A supreme Deity and similar transcendental conditions do 
not exist. Therefore the author puts limit ‘there is no other, fifth kind 
of condition.’ Entities arise under these conditions which are not 
identical with the thing produced. In such sense there is production (or 
coordination with) things other than the thing produced. 


We answer. Neither are entities produced out of (or coordinated 
with) conditions which are substantially separate from them, 


III. In these conditions we can find, 
No self-existence of the entities, 
Where self-existence is deficient, 
Relational existence also lacks. 


If the produced entities* had any pre-existence® at all, in their own 


ee a ee ee ene 

1. adhipateya=adhipati-pratyaya—! 

2. nirvarthaka. 

3. The seed is the adhipati-pratyaya=hkarana-hetu=asadhavana- kavana of the 
sprout, cp. p. 86.17, here it exemplifies a condition in general, 

4, bhavanam karyanam. 

. ubpadat pirvam sativam. 


ui 
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causes and conditions which are something different from these entities: 
themselves whether in all the combination of them or in some of thenr 
separately or both in all of them and in every one of them, or (even if 
they existed) somewhere outside the combination of their causes and 

conditions then alone could they appear out of them. But this is not so.. 
They do not pre-exist. If they did, they would have been perceived,, 
and their new production would have been useless.. Therefore the’ 
conditions and causes of an entity do not contain any real existence of 
the result. If they do not contain its real existence, neither do they 

contain its relational existence.2 Existence, relation, production,? are: 
synonyms. Production out of something extraneous means relation* to 
it. (some kind of pre-existence in it). This is impossible. Therefore it 

is wrong to maintain that entities can be produced out of conditions: 
which are different from them. 


But then the Hinaydnist would maintain that the produced entities,. 
such as a sprout etc. do not really exist in their cause, such as seeds etc.- 
as long as the latter have not undergone any change. (But when they 
are changed the result appears). Otherwise the latter would appear’ 
without any cause altogether. (This is what they call their relation to’ 
other entities which are their causes). 


But in what sense5 are we to understand the “‘otherness’’® of causes: 
and conditions. When both Maitra and his help-mate are present, we 
can assert that they are two separate entities which dependent upon one 
another in producing a piece of work together. But this kind of co- 
existence is not found between a sprout and a seed. Therefore when 
results do not possess such separate existence of their own, their relation,, 
the “otherness”? of the sprout in regard to the seed, is absent. The 
designation of it as ‘‘other’? becomes meaningless and this alone makes: 
production out of something extraneous impossible. 


-The Hinayanist’s appeal to Scripture betrays his utter ignorance’ 
of its real intention. Never did the Buddhas preach something contrary: 
to reason.?7 What the real aim of their doctrine is we have indicated 


1. svabhavak. 

2. parabhavak. 

3. bhavanam, bhava, utpadak. 

4. bhava, cp. in karya-kavana-bhava. 
5. kimapeksam. 

6. paratva, 

7. yukti-viyuddha. 
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above, we have namely indicated that the doctrine of causality refers to . 
the phenomenal world. 


XLII. THE EXISTENCE OF SEPARATE ENERGIES DENIED 


When the philosopher who maintains the origination of entities 
out of other entities which are their causes, has been thus dismissed, 
another one sets forth a theory of origination through special energies.? 
“The organ of vision, colours and the other causes of the visual sensation 
are not producing it directly. They are called causes because they call 
forth an energy? capable of producing sensation. This energy* then 
-actually produces visual sensation. Thus the causes, as separate entities, 
-do not produce sensation. Its real producer® is a corresponding energy, 
an energy inherent in the causes® and creative” of sensation. Analogous 
as the physical energy of heatS which produces e.g. cooked rice. 


We answer: 


IV. No energies in causes, 
Nor energies outside them. 
No causes without energies, 
Nor causes that possess them. 


If an energy producing sensation does really exist, it must be 
associated with such causes as the organ of vision etc. But this is 
‘impossible, Why ? Because we will then be asked whether this assumed 
energy is supposed to appear when this sensation already exists, or before 
it or simultaneously with it ? The first alternative must be rejected. If 
the sensation is already produced, the energy is useless. The energy is 
‘supposed to produce something. But if it is already produced, what has 


‘the energy todo? This has been expressed in our Madhyamika Intro- 
duction thus— 


1. cp. above text p. 54.10, 

2. Nagarjuna avails himself of the term Ariya (==jani-kriya in the sense of energy 
or function, Later it is replaced by the term vyapava which is also used by 
Candrakirti, cp. p. 329.16. 

3. jani-kriya. 

4, hriya. 

5. vijnana-jantha. 

6. pratyayavati. 

7. vijiana-jani-kriya. 

8. Read paci-hriya. 
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The second birth of something born: 
Should never be admitted, etc. 


Neither is the existence of an energy to be assumed in the causes: 
previously to the sensation. This we have expressed in the same work. 
thus,2 

This energy cannot take shape, 
As long as the result? is absent. 


Neither is the existence of an energy just at the moment of” 
production possible, because a thing is either produced or not yet: 
produced, there is no existence between these two moments. It has- 
been said— . 

‘What is being produced is not produced, 
Because it’s only half-produced. 

Or else all things without exception 
Would nascent always be.* 


Since the assumed energy cannot be located in any one of the- 
three times (past, present and future), it does not exist altogether.. 
Nagarjuna, therefore, says, 


No energies in causes, 


We have commented upon this point in our Madhyamika Intro-- 
duction, when explaining that, 
Without something characterized 
There can be no characteristic feature, etc.® 


Indeed the non-existing son of a barren woman cannot bc 
characterized as the possessor of a cow, since he neither did nor does, 
nor will exist. (The non-existing energy cannot appertain to a cause). 
aes 2 “6 
1. M, ay. VI 8. 


2. Ibid. Cl. 29. cp. M. vr. p. 545. 
3. kartva ving, lit. ‘‘without the maker’’ sc. without the result as maker or shaper 


of the energy. The future vijiana is bere envisaged as the shaper, (karma-kavaka) 
of its own producer. 
4. Lit. p. 80. 3-4 ‘Because the nascent is half-born, the nascent is not born. Other- 
wise the condition of being nascent would attach (prasajyate) to everything,” 
Ibid, VI, 57. The possessive relation is here represented in an inverted manner. 
Instead of speaking of causes or objects possessing energies, the author speaks of 
energies possessing causes (Pratyayavati kriya@), he means *‘belonging to causes,’”” 
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But then an energy might perhaps exist alone without being the 
ypossessor of a cause ? This is also impossible. 

No energy outside the causes. 

If, therefore, there is no energy in the causes, there neither can be 
amy energy outside them, it would then be an uncaused energy. If there 
is no separate cloth beside the threads composing it, this does not mean 
that the cloth pre-exists somewhere else, in some straw.1 Consequently 
no energy producing entities does really exist. 

If this is the case, if it is impossible to assume energies, then perhaps 
the causes alone, without possessing any energies will be sufficient for the 
production of entities ? It is answered, 


No causes without energies, 


If energies do not exist, then the causes will be bereft of energy, 
they will not be efficient, they will not be causes. How then will they 
produce something ? 


But if causes really produce something, they must be necessarily 
possessors of energy, 


To this it is answered, 
Nor causes are there that possess them. 


The? existence of energies is thus denied. It then becomes clear 
‘that causes cannot be possessors of non-existing energies. 


What has been here said about an energy producing sensation, 
equally applies to the energy of heat® and other physical energies. Thus 
the word “production” is itself devoid of any meaning. 


XLIV. CAUSATION IS NOT CO-ORDINATION 


To this the Hinaydnist replies, We are not in the least affected by 
your examination of the question whether the causes are possessors of. 
energy or not, We are satisfied with establishing the fact that entities, 
‘such as sensation, arise in a certain co-ordination with other entities,4 e.g. 
the organ of vision etc. (This is all what we mean, when we assert that 


l. vivana, 

2, Lit. p. 81.2 “The word ‘not’ is the connection with the subject-matter, i.e, the 
negation must be taken out of the preceding sentence. The word “uta” puts 
emphasis,” 

‘B. Read pact-kviya. 

A, pratyayan pratitya, 
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the existence of an organ of vision etc, is the condition under which a 
visual sensation etc. can arise). 


Nagarjuna now states that this co-ordinational theory of causation 
is also wrong. 


V. Let those facts be causes. 
With which co-ordinated other facts arise, 
Non-causes will they be, 
So far the other facts have not arisen. 


If sensation is an entity whose origination is co-ordinated with a 
faculty of vision and other conditions and these co-ordinations are called 
causes, is itnot evident that up to the moment when this so-called 
“result”? the sensation, has really arisen, what can the organs etc. re- 
present but non-causes ? They are as good as non-causes. That is the 
idea of Nagarjuna. And nothing can be produced out of its non-causes, 
.g. oil cannot be pressed out of sand corns. 


But the following objection is then raised. They begin by being. 
non-causes, but they are afterwards converted into causes by combining 
with some other concomitant conditions. This also won’t do. Because 
concomitant condition, concomitant with something which is not yet a 
condition, can be considered as a condition only if the other fact is 
really a condition, We are in this case faced by the same difficulty as 
“before. Therefore this explanation cannot be accepted. 


An organ of vision and an object are here assumed to represent 
_the causes producing visual sensation or are they the causes of an existing 
«sensation or are they the causes of a sensation not yet existing ? It is 
anyhow an impossibility. Nagarjuna says, 


VI. Neither non-Ens, nor Ens 
Can have a cause. 


Why ? 
If non-Ens, whose the Cause ? 
If Ens, what for the Cause ? 


Non-Ens, i.e. a non-existing thing, how could it have a cause ? 
Its-cause is perhads so called in anticipatson ? It will produce the result 
at some future occasion. No, 


Referring to a future fact 


We give a name anticipating, 
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But never will this future come 
Without a force that latently is present. 


The incongruities? ( resulting from assuming latent forces ) have 
been indicated above,? 

But if a thing is really existent, if it is present, if it has taken 
shape, it is absolutely useless to imagine some causes producing it. 


XLV. THE CAUSE CONDITION 


After having represented that conditious* in general are not really 
causes, since they have no capacity to produce effects, Nagarjuna now 
proceeds to consider their varieties separately and to show that none of 
them singly is really a cause. 

The following objection is raised by the Hinayanist. If you are 
right, he says, there can be no conditions at all. But the notion ofa 
condition is very well established, since we have a definition of its 
essence. The definition of the cause-condition® which is here accepted, 


1. M. av. VI 58 Lit. ‘*There is for it no futurity withou3 a force.” 

2. dosa. 

3. cp. above, p. 167 ff, 

4, It would have been strictly correct to translate pratyaya ‘condition’ or *‘co- 
ordinate’’ and heiu-praiyaya cause-condition or simply cause. But adhipaii- 
pratyaya is even more of a cause than heiu-praiyaya which, therefore. is some- 
times called sahakari-pratyaya. (Sarvadars. p. 39 Poona, 1924). Only the: 
alambana and samanantara-pratyayas can be distinguished as ‘conditions.’ 
It is, therefore, impossible always to distinguish between these two terms. Yaso- 
mitra accordingly, says, ad Ab, Koga. II. 50, hetinam ca pratyayanam ca co 
visesah ? na hascit. 

5. hetu-praiyaya, the first of the four praiyayas. This classification of conditions. 
into four varieties is not what to our requirements should be a strictly systematic 
classification, all members are not exclusive of one another. Thus the general 
condition is contrasted with the special one (adhipati) but it includes the two 
others which are only its varieties, It also embraces 5 causes of the hetu-classi- 
fication, 1) sabhaga-heiu, relation of homogeneity between the preceding and- 
the following moments of the same thing, producing the illusion of its duration,. 
or moral homogeneity among the subsequent elements of a personality. This. 
ebiieegins oe is also salir toy ts as —- the sixth class, the krana-hetu. 
iar sth oa ee eo OME eee 

iPati-bratyaya or asadharana- 


karana, the second is an expression of the dependence of given point-instant: 
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is the following one. A cause is what “turns out.’ If something be 
altogether a non-Ens, the definition of its essence could never be given 
it would be as though (some one were to teach us about the essence of . 
non-existing) son of a barren woman. 


We answer. The producing condition (i.e., the cause), would exist 
if its essence were something real. (But this is not the case), since, 


VII. Neither an Ens; nor a non-Ens, 
Nor any Ens-non-Ens, 
No element is really “turned out.” 
How can we then assume : 
The possibility of a producing cause ? 

Producing means creative.1 If an element which can be produced 
would really be produced, then a creative cause would produce it. But 
it is not being (really) produced, since there is altogether no such thing, 
that needs to be produced, whether Ens or non-Ens or (something 
including both) Ens and non-Ens, 


Indeed Ens is not produced because it exists. Neither is non-Ens, 
since it does not exist. Nor Ens-non-Ens, since such mutually contradict- 
ing (characteristics) cannot exist in one thing, and because, if they did, 
they would be subject to both the above strictures together. So it is, 
that, since there is not production of effects (from the Monist’s point of 
view), neither are there any creative causes. 


Consequently the argument that causes must exist because their 
essence (or function) has been defined does not hold good in the present 
case. 

XLVI. THE OBJECT, A CONDITION OF 
MENTAL PHENOMENA 


The author now proceeds to deny the (second condition), the 
condition consisting in the fact that (every mental phenomenon) has an: 
objective counterpart (upon which it is intent). 


upon the condition of the whole Universe (sarve dharmah) cp. above p. 41 ne 
6. 2-3) sahabhi and samprayakta-heiu, relation of co-existence according to 
which some elements of Matter and Mind never appear alone, but always together, 
(4) vipika-hetu which is another name for karma and (5) sarvatraga-heiuy 
moral homogeneity among coexisting elements Cp. Ab, Koéga. II 50 ff, 
1, Lit., what “turns out” (nirvariaka). 
12 
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VIII. A mental Ens is reckoned as an element, 
- Separately from its objective counterpart. 
Now if it begins by having no objective counterpart. 
How can it get one afterwards ? 


What are the elements! of existence which are here in the Hina- 

yAnist’s system characterised as possessors of an objective counterpart 73 
Consciousness, (i.e., pure, indefinite sensation)$ and definite mental 
phenomena.* Such are the words of Scripture. When consciousness is 
awakened, or definite mental phenomena produced, they are intent® 
upon some object (which transcends them), whether it be a patch of 
colour or some other object corresponding to the sensation. These are 
then called the objective conditions® of those mental elements. 


It is now asked, is this objective condition imagined for sensation 
already existing, or for sensation not yet produced ? In the first case the 
objective condition becomes useless. Indeed the objective condition is 
assumed in order to account for the production of this element,” 


(sensation). But this element then really exists before the objective 
cause has begun to operate. 


Indeed in this case the element (consciousness) would be established 
as existing by itself, separately from its objective cause. Why would we 
then imagine it influenced by an external object ? 


Thus consciousness and similar elements would appear as existent 
and real, separately from.their objective counterparts. Then it would 
simply be your fancy to call them possessors of an objective counterpart.$ 
They would have altogether no (real) relation to objects. 


Now let us examine the other alternative. We then imagine that 
a sensation not yet existing has already an object. This is also smpossible. 
Because an element which has been entered into the system of elements 
separately from its objective counterpart is, in any case, an existing 


1, dharma, 
2. salambana. 
3. cttta. 
4. caitta, 
5. @lambanena. utpadyante. 
6. dalambana-pratyaya. 
7. dharma. 
salambana. 
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element. But (to imagine) an unexisting element combining with an 
object is quite impossible. 

The first sentence of the above verse must be supplemented thus— - 
**you call possessor of an object” a mental Ens which in the system is 
reckoned as an element separately from its object. 


The second sentence of the verse contains a question. 
Now if it begins by having no objective counterpart 
How can it get one afterwards ? 


This is the reason expressed in the form of a question.2 The 
meaning is the following one. If an element cannot exist without being 
intent upon an object, if it is not real, wherefrom will then the object 
appear ? If the object-maker$ is absent, neither can the object exist. 


But then how are we to understand the Scriptural evidence that 
mind and mental phenomena must have an object? The question is 
trivial. Yes they have an object, if the rule be considered from the 
empirical standpoint of contingent reality, not from the transcendental 
_ standpoint of absolute reality. 


XLVII. THE CAUSA MATERIALS DENIED 


Nag&rjuna next proceeds to destroy the notion of an immediately 
preceding moment of a chain of homogeneous momentary existence 
which by the Hinaydanist is reckoned as a special condition.5 He says, 

IX. If separate elements do not exist, 
Nor is it possible for them to disappear, 
There is no moment which immediately precedes. _ 
And if it disappears, how can it be a cause ? 


1. Lit. p. 84, 9-10. ‘This also is impossible, because it is stated.in the aphorisms 
‘without an object really...ctc. an existing element is taught in the system.” 
“Indeed the non-existing has no combination with the object.” 

2. Lit. p. 85.4 “The word atha for a question. Why ?—for the reason.” 

3. Glambanak. 

4, adosa. 

5, This condition corresponds roughly to the samavayi-karana of the NyZya-Vaisesika, 
it represents the wpadana, the substratum of every appearing element. In the 
realistic systems, the causa materials is the continuant substance in the new 
production. But all Buddhists deny the existence of continuant substances and 
reduce them to chains of discrete moments, every preceding moment representing 
the upadana of the following one. The preceding moment is supposed 19 have 


wanished when the next one appears. 
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The! Getiniten of the immediately preceding homogeneous 
condition is here (in the Hinay&na) the following one. The immediately 
preceding destruction of the material cause is a condition of the production, 
of the result, The following must be considered. When in a monistic 
system all entities,? all supposed results, are viewed as non-produced, ed 
as €.g,, a sprout is not considered as a new origination,‘ then it is clear 
that from this standpoint, the disappearance of the cause, the seed in its 
last moment, is impossible. In this case, there is no disappearance of 
the material cause, and therefore how can there be a moment re- 
presenting the immediately preceding condition for the production of 
the sprout ? 


But the Hinaydnist maintains that all existence being a chain of 
discrete moments, the disappearance of the seed must have happened 
before the result has appeared. However, if the seed is destroyed, 
converted into non-existence, what is then supposed to represent a cause 
of the sprout ? Or what is the cause that has destroyed the seed ? Both 
are without a cause, This is expressed in the words, 


And if it disappears, how can it be a cause ? 


The word ‘‘and” refers to a non-produced sprout5 Indeed, since 
it is assumed that the sprout is not yet produced at the moment when 
the seed has already disappeared, both these events the disappearing of 
the seed and the appearing of the sprout are without a cause. For this 
reason, an immediately foregoing separate momentary existence as a 
cause is an impossibility. 

Another explanation of this verse is the following one. 

In the first aphorism of this treatise, viz.— 


There absolutely are no things, 
Nowhere and none, that arise anew, 


1, Precedes a grammatical explanation. Lit., p. 86. 1-3. ‘Here, in the last half 
of the verse, the quarters must be transposed. Moreover the word “‘and’? is at 
the wrong place, it should stand after the word miruddhe. The reading will then. 
‘be, “‘if it has disappeared, how is it a cause ? Therefore “the foregoing’? is not 


admissible, It has been thus expressed for the sake of versification.’? 
dharma. 


i.e. existing sub specie aciernitatis. 


But as a mode of the unique substance (sathata—=dharmakaya) of the Universe. 
It isthe habit of Indian commentaries to interpret the particle ‘and’ as an indi- 
cation of some additional circumstance, 
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Neither out of themselves, nor out of non-self, 
Nor out of both, nor at random, 


/ . 


the notion of origination has been cleared away altogether. 


The present aphorism simply refers to that general denial and 
‘draws the consequence that— 


If separate elements never appear, 
Nor is it possible for them to disappear. 
There is no moment which immediately precedes. 


As to the explanation of the last sentence of the aphorism, viz.. 


And if it disappears, how can it be a cause ? 
it remains then just the same as before. 


XLVIII. THE SPECIAL CAUSE ALSO DENIED 


Nagarjuna now goes on to deny the existence of a predominant 
condition? and says, 


X. If entities are relative,* 
They have no real existence. 
The formula “this being, that appears.” 
Then loses every meaning. 
The definition of the predominant condition* is here in Hinayana 
the following one. A predominant condition is that special fact which 


1. i.e., there is no momentary existence which immediately disappears in order to 
make room for the next moment. 

2. This variety of causation is probably the precursor of the mimitia-havana, 
asadhtrana kavana, sadhakatama kavana or harana of the NyZya.Vaisesika. 
The eye, ¢.g., is the adhipati-pratyaya of a visual sensation. But it cannot be 
identified with cur causa efficiens because such a conception has, strictly speaking, 
no place in the Buddhist system. Causation in the world-process is imagined as 
quite impersonal, the separate bits of reality are following one another auto- 
matically. Karma itself is a separate element, it is not personal in theory. All 
results are therefore automatic, the natural outflow ‘nisyanda-phala’ of conditions, 
some results are very characteristically called anthropomorphic ( Purusakara- 
phala=purusena iva hyta), they are also concerved as automatic, but only 
appearing as though they were produced by a conscious will. C. Ab, Koga, II 
56 ff. ‘ 

3, nihsoabhdva=Sinya. 

4, adhipati-pratyaya. 
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being present the result inevitably appears. But since all separate entities? 
from the Monist’s point of view have only a relative origination” and 
no real independent existence,® the definition of causation expressed in 
the words ‘‘this being, that appears” then loses every meaning. What 
is indeed the meaning of the word “this” which is supposed to point to 
a cause, and what the meaning of the word ‘that which is supposed to 
point to its result ? It is true, a definition is given, but Causality is not 
thereby established.4 


The Hinaydnist makes the following objection. After having 
observed that a piece of cloth is produced out of threads, we conclude 
that the existence of threads etc. is a necessary condition for the existence 
of a piece of cloth, 


We answer. From the standpoint of transcendental reality, it is 
just the production of such separate results as cloth etc. that is ultimately® 
denied. How can we then admit that their supposed conditions are 
really causes? That the production of such results as cloth etc, is 
ultimately unreal, this Nagarjuna makes clear in the following words, 


XI. Neither singly in anyone of these conditions, 
Nor together in all of them 
Does the supposed result reside, 
How can you out of them extract, 
What in them never did exist ? 


The cloth, indeed, does not exist neither in the threads, nor in the 
weaver’s brush, nor in his loom, nor in the shuttle, nor in the pins or 
other causes taken singly. We do not perceive in them any cloth. More- 
over from a plurality of causes a plurality of effects would be expected. 
And since the cloth does not exist in any one of its parts taken singly, it 
neither does exist in all of them, in the threads etc., taken together. 


1. bhivdnam, 

2. pratitya-samutpannatva=Sinyat2. 

3. svabhiva-abhiva=Sinyata. 

4. Lit., p. 87. 1-3, ‘‘Since there is non-existence of self-existence of the entities. 
because of their Dependently-together-origination, wherefrom that which is pointed 
to by “‘this’ as a cause, wherefrom that which is pointed to by “that” as a 
result ? Therefore, albeit from a definition, there is establishment of their 
conditions,” 

5. svaripatah. 
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‘If we would admit that every single cause contributes its part to 
the general result, we should be obliged to admit that one result is 
produced piece-meal. 


Therefore since there are really no results, neither can the existence 
of causes as separate entities! be admitted, 


XII. Supposing from these causes does appear 
What never did exist in them, 
This is what the Hinay@nist maintains, 
Out of non-causes then 
Why does it not appear ? 


The result does not pre-exist in these things which admittedly are 
not its causes. And we have seen that it neither does pre-exist in those 
things which admittedly are its causes. Why then is a piece of cloth 
never produced out of straw and other things which admittedly are not 
its causes ? From the standpoint of ultimate reality2 we then deny the 
production of results altogether. 

The Hinayanist makes here the following objection. If the raaaie 
were really one thing and its causes something separate, then we would 
understand your solicitude about the question whether the result pre- 
exists in the causes or not ? But the result is not something outside its 
causes. On the contrary, it includes them in itself, the presence of the 
whole complex of all the causes of a given event is equivalent to the 
production of the latter. Nagarjuna says, : 

XIII. The result a cause-possessor, 
But causes not even self-possessors. 
How can result be cause-possessor, 
If of non-self-possessors, it be a result. 

You maintain that there is a possessive relation between a result 
and its causes, i.e., that the result is simply a modification® of its causes, 
This is wrong, because these supposed causes do not possess their own 
selves, i.e. they are no real causes,4 

It is asserted that a piece of cloth consists of threads. The cloth 
then could be a reality if the threads themselves had ultimate reality.® 


1. svabhavatah, 

. svaripatah=tattoatah, 
3. pratyaya-vikarah, 

4. apratyaya-svabhivah. 
5. svabhava-siddha, 


i) 
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_ But they consist of parts.1_ They are themselves modifications of their 
own parts, they are no ultimate realities.2 Therefore what 1 is the use of 
maintaining that the result designated as a cloth consists of threads, when 
these threads themselves are no ultimate realities,? they are not “‘self 
possessors.” This has been expressed in the following aphorism, 


Cloth is existent in its threads, 

The threads again in something else, 

How can these threads, unreal themselves, 
Produce reality in something else ?5 


XIV. There is therefore, no cause-possessor, 
Nor is there a result without a cause. 
Nor causes are there, nor non-causes, 
If altogether no results, 


Therefore there is no cause-possessing result. Then perhaps there 
may be a result without causes. No, there is no result outside its material 
cause. If the reality of a piece of cloth is not sufficiently explained by 
the reality of its component parts the threads, this does not mean that it 
will be explained any better by the reality of the straw of which mats 


are made. 
The Hinaydanist objects. Let us admit for the sake of 


argument that there are no results i. e., no production and 
no pre-existence of supposed results.7 There is, however, a 


1. amSumaya, possessing particles or filaments. 
asvabhava-siddha,. 


asvabhava. 


eS) 


asvayammaya. 
This is against the Vaisesika view that the reality of the whole is conditioned 
by the reality of the parts in which the whole is supposed to inhere, the atoms 
being the ultimate, eternal reality. For the Madhyamikas atoms will be relative 
realities, constructed realities samvyit, For the identification of this stanza cf. 
_ M. de la V. P.’s note in his ed, 

6. Lit. p. 89,9, “If there is no cloth consisting of threads how can there be one 


= 


consisting of vivana straw ?” 

7. The theory of the non-existence or the non-pre-existence of the result in its 
causes, (ma bhita phalam=asat-phalam=asai-karyam) is also admitted by 
the Vaisegikas, but they admit a new creation (vambha) of the results by the 
causes, The Hfnay@nists have substituted for a notion of efficient causality 
(uipada) a notion of coordination, (pratitya-samutpada) and converted efficient 
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,Tegularity? in the phenomenal world according to which some facts 
appear as coordinated and others are not so coordinated. You yourself 
admit it. Indeed you ask us the following question : if there are no 
results produced by causes and if all existence consists of discrete moments 
following one another why it is that certain facts appear only after those 
with which they are serially coordinated, why is it that they do not 
appear with the same evidence? after facts with which they are not 
serially coordinated ? By putting this question you implicitly admit a 
strict regularity in the phenomenal world. If the supposed results, called 
a cloth or a mat, were not existent, their coordinates, the threads and 
the straw, would never have been called causes. In this sense we the 
Hinaydnists maintain the reality of results.? 


We answer. There would have been a real result, if conditions 
and non-conditions themselves really existed. We would then distinguish 
that, given a certain result, such and such facts are not its conditions. 
But if we critically examine* these conceptions, they reveal themselves 
as non-real, Therefore, 


No causes are there, no non-cause, 
Since altogether no result.® 


Thus we conclude that there is no coordination® among 


causes (heiu, karana), into conditions or coordinates (pratyaya). At the same 
time they have here converted every entity, every durable object, into a series 
of discrete momentary existences following one another with strict regularity. 
They have thus replaced causality by a regularity or uniformity in nature 
(pratyaya-niyama). The Mahay@nist rejects this theory from the standpoint of 
absolute reality, but this does not prevent him from accepting the realistic view 
for phenomenal reality, cp. above p. 163. 

i. niyama. 

2. abhipravartate=abhimukham pravartate. 

3. Lit. p. 89. 10-12. ‘Here he says, let there be no result, but there is a regularity 
of conditions and non-conditions. Accordingly you say ‘‘if a non-existent result 
appears after its conditions, after its non-conditions also why does it not evidently 
appear ?” ‘And if the result called cloth or mat does not exist, the conditionality 

; of the conditions, of the threads or the straw, is impossible.”” 

4, vicaryamina. 

5, Lit. p. 90.1. ‘*CGauses and non-causes is a (dvandva) compound.” 

6. samutpatit=pratitya-samut pada. The first chapter thus winds up with a 
rejection of the HinayAnistic pratitya-samuipada. 
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separate entitis, when considered from the transcendental point 
of view.? 


9. 


Accordingly it is stated in the Arya-Ratnakara-sitra,? 


Where the adept of Relativity® himself is lost, 
What vanishes like a bird’s flight in air, 

What independently nowhere exists, 

Will never be a cause producing something ! 
What independently at all does not exist, 

How can it have a cause,* without itself existing, 
Without itself existing, how can it be efficient ?5 
Such is Causality as taught by Buddha. 

All supposed forces® are like mountains,” 

They are immovable and firmly seated, 

Not changing, never suffering, ever quiescent 
Unconscious® are they like aerial Space. 

Just as a mountain can be never shaken 

So motionless are all the elements? of nature, 
They never go and never come. 

Thus should we have understand these elements 
Revealed by the Victorious Buddha. 


And moreover, 


This one Reality Eternal,* 
Has been revealed by the Victorious Buddha, 


svabhavatah=tsativatah. 

ep. L. Feer, Index du Kandjour, p. 248. 

stnya-vid. cp. Tib. 

Para-paccayah, possibly as bahubrihi, 

Lit. ‘give birth to something else.” 

sarva-dharma=sarve samskavah, the totality of all the active elements of 
existence. 

or “‘motionless’’, acala. 

ajanaka Tib, Ses-pa-med-Pa does not mean that dharma-kaya is an unconscious 
materialistic principle. but that no individual things are cognized, since they are 


lost in the all-embracing whole, cp. 185, n, 3. 
dharma. 


10. dharma evidently in the sense of dharma-kaya=dharmata=tathata. But the 


meaning of dharma “the doctrine of Buddha” is also suggested. 
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The lion of this mankind : 

It is not born, it does not live? 

It does not die, does not decay, 

And merged? in it are all the beings ! 

If something has no essence in itself, 

How can it then receive an essence from without ?* 
There are, therefore, no things internal, 
There also are no things external. 

But everywhere is present our Lord.4 

This absolute condition® for Quiescence 
Where every individual disappears, 

Has been revealed by the real Buddha.® 
There is in it no individual life whatever. 
There you will stroll? from birth delivered ! 
You will then be your Saviour, 

And you will save the hosts of living beings ! 
There is no other Path discernible whatever. 
There you will live, from birth® delivered, 
And free yourself, deliver many beings ! etc. 


Finished the “Examination of Causality’ the first chapter of the’ 


“Clear worded” Comment upon melseriy, the work of the venerable 
Master Candrakirti. L 


i: 


upapadyi, here probably in the sense of sthita as a member of the series uipada, 

sthiti, java, antiyaia. 

nivesayi=Tib. bhod-pa=samnives qa “arrangement”, i.e., the whole is an- 
alrangement of parts, the parts disappear in the whole, 

para-bhavaiu. 

Lit., 91. 4-5. “‘With whom some self-existence is not found, through something’ 
it is not reached as other-existence, it is not being reached neither from within, 

nor from without, in it is the Lord inherent.” naiha==dharma-kaya, nivesayt 

in the same sense as in 91.2, 

The term gati signifying the six kinds of worldly existence is here applied to- 
Nirvana which is not a gati, but the ultimate aim of all gaits. 

The term su-gata is here evidently being interpreted as the man who has entered: 
the ‘‘best gati’’, i.e., who is lost in the Absolute, 

vohayasi is here also used pointedly for a condition which is the negation of 
vyavahara, but at the same time the ultimate aim of all vy« vahara. 


galt. Z 


CHAPTER XXV 
EXAMINATION OF NIRVANA 
I. THE HINAYANISTIC NIRVANA REJECTED 


On this subject Nagarjuna says, 
I. If everything is relative, 


No real origination, no real annihilation, 
How is Nirvana then conceived ? 
Through what deliverance,? through what annihilation ?% 


With regard to this point the Buddha has taught that personalities* 
who have lived a pure life and have been initiated into Buddha’s 
religion,®> who have acquired a knowledge of ontology, i.e., of the 
elements of existence as taught in that religion,® can attain a double 
kind of Nirvana, a Nirvana at lifetime, being an annihilation with some 
residual substratum, and a final Nirvana, being an annihilation without 
.any residue. 

The first of them is conceived as something attainable by a complete 
-deliverance’ from the whole catalogue of the defiling elements,® e.g., the 
illusion of personal identity,® desires! etc. etc. A substratum is what 
vunderlies all these defiling agencies, it is the inveterate instinct of 
cherishing one’s own life.41_ The word ‘‘residual substratum” thus refers 

to that foundation of our belief in personal identity!2 which is re- 


1. Sanya. 

‘2. prahana. 

3. nivodha. 

4, pudgala. 

5. tathagata-Sisana-pratipanna. 

6, dharma-anu-dharma-pratipatit-yukia; noteworthy the use of the term ‘dharma’ 
in its two chief significations side by side, the first dhayma refers to the doctrine, 
or religion, the second to the 75 elements of existence, or ontology. 

7. Prahana. 

8. klesa-gana. 

9. avidya 

AO. vagadt. 
‘Il. Gtma-sneha. 
12. atma-prajrapit. 
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presented by the ultimate elements of our mundane existence,! which: 
are systematized in five different groups. A residue is what is left. 


A substratum is left in a partial Nirvana. It exists with a residual’ 
substratum, hence its name. 


What is the thing in which there still is a residue of personal. 
feeling ? It is Nirvana. It is a residue consisting of the pure elements?: 
of existence alone, delivered from the illusion of an abiding personality? 
and other stealthy defilers,t a state comparable to that of a town in 
which all criminal gangs have been executed, This is a Nirvana at life- 
time with some residue of personal feeling. 


A Nirvana in which even these purified elements themselves are 
absent is termed final Nirvana, a Nirvana without any residue of 
personal feeling, because of the idea that here® the residue of personal 
feeling is gone, it is impersonal. It is a state comparable to that of a 
town (destroyed), a town which, after all the criminal gangs have been. 
executed, has been itself also annihilated. It has been said about this. 
Nirvana. 

The body has collapsed, 

Ideas® gone, all feelings vanished. 
All energies? quiescent, 

And consciousness® itself extinct. 


1. upadina-skandhah=s@srava-dharm%h, the elements of mundane existence as 
contrasted with the elements composing the Saint and the Buddha; skandha can” 
be translated as ‘‘clement” and as ‘‘group of elements’’ because three skandhas* 
(vedana, samjn@, vijnana) contain one dharma each, rupa-skandha contains 
10 dhaymas, and samaskava-skandha the remaining 52 ones, except the eternal’ 
ones asamskyta, not included in this classification at all; skandha is also a 
group in the sense of containing past, present, future etc, dharmas cf, my Central 
Conception, p. 6. 

skandha-maivaka=anasrava-dharmah. 


Li) 
ry 


sat-kaya-drsti. 
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4, klega-taskara, 

5. niv-ubadhi-Sesa is thus an adhikarana-sadhana madhyama.pada-lopin composite 
word aopiying that when all the elements of life are gone, there still remains- 
something lifeless in what there has formerly been life, cp. below p. 525-6. 

6. hdu-ses=samjha. 

7. hdu-byed=sarhskara, 

8, yrnam-par-ses-pa=vijiana. 
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_ And likewise, 
‘With his body still at life, 
The Saint enjoys some feeling, © 
But in Nirvana, consciousness? is gone, / 
Just as a light (when totally extinct). 


This lifeless Nirvana, without any residue, is attained through an 


extinction of all elements of life. 


The Mahayanist. Now, how are we to understand the possibility 


of this double Nirvana ? 


he 
2. 


cesah==vijiana-skandha. 

vimoksah=nivrttih. cp. p. 525, 7. 

skandhanam nivodhat. These two Nirvanas are well known in European science 
since the time of Childers. Of them only the second is the real and final Nirvana. 
It is defined by Childers, according to the P&li school, as annihilation of 
all the skandhas. But the classification of existence as skamdhas does not 


‘include nivodha or asamshyta-dharma. The Sarvastivadins and Vaibhastkas, 


as we have seen, assume this wiyodha to represent a separate reality—satya, vastus 


dharma, it is a lifeless dharma-svabhava as contrasted with the living dharma- 
laksana=samskavah. The Mahayanist, from his higher, monistic point of view, 


brushes both these Nirvanas aside. But there cannot be the slightest doubt that 
Nagarjuna accepts their contingent reality. He thus has three Nirvanas. The first 
represents the world sub specie aeternitatis, it is defined below, XXV, 9. The 


second is the condition of the Mahayanistic Saint, the arya, the bodhtsativa. 
The third corresponds to his disappearance in final Nirvana. The first alone is 
.ultimately real, The two others are immanent in it; they are not separately 
.(svabhavatah) real. To these three Nirvanas, the Yog@ciras have added a fourth 


one, called by them apratisthita-nirvana, it represents the pure condition of their 
eternal Conscious Principle, that principle which they have inherited from the 
Sautrantikas and the latter from earlier schools with similar theistic tendencies, 


the Vatsfputriyas and the Mahasanghikas, cp. above p. 30 and J, Masuda, Der 


Idealismus der Yog&cSra Schule. p. 52 ff. (Heidelberg, 1926). According to 


consequent Mah@yanism, this fourth Nirvana should be also regarded as merely an 
_aspect of the first, but this question appears never to have been finally answered 


at least among some of the followers of that school. It is a moot point among the 


Tibetans, even now, whether the Absolute of an author like Dharmakirti represents 


a Conscious Principle (ses-pa) or Impersonal Eternity (viag-pa). According to 


the early Yogacaras, the dharma-kiaya is divided into svabhava-kaya (no-bo-itid- 


Sku) and jnana-haya (je-Ses-kyi-sku), the first is the motionless (nitya) substance 
-of the Universe, the second is anifya. i.e. changing, living. 
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The Hinay&nist Nirvana is only possible through the annihilation 
of desires! and all active elements producing life.2 If everything is 
relative,® if nothing really originates, nothing really disappears, where 
is the source of illusion and desires,* where all the elements® which must 
vanish, in order that Nirvana should take place ? It is therefore, clear 
that separate entities must really exist,® in order that something should 
really vanish. 


To this the following aphorism is an answer. 


II. Should everything be absolutely real,? 
No real creation, no real destruction, 


How is Nirvana then conceived ? 
Through what deliverance, through 
what annihilation ? 


If the defiling elements,® or all the elements in general,® are in- 
dependent entities, existing in themselves,1° since it is impossible for 
' them to be deprived of their own reality, how can they be annihilated, 
in order that through this annihilation Nirvana should be reached ? 
Therefore Nirvana is equally impossible from the standpoint of the 
Realists.11 But the Relativists!2 do not admit a Nirvana consisting in 
annihilation of elements in general, nor do they admit a partial Nirvana 
consisting in an annihilation of the defiling elements alone, Therefore 
they are not responsible for the just mentioned incongruity.1? The 
Relativists, in consequence, can never be accused of assuming a kind of 
‘Nirvana which is logically impossible. 


‘1. Klega. 
2. skandha. 
3. Sinya. 
A. klesah=avid ya-trsne. 
5. skandhih. 
6. bhavanim svabhavah; ‘‘non-relative, absolute existence.” 
7. astinya. 
8. klega. 
9. skandhinim=samskrta-dharmanam=samskaranam. 
10. svabhivena vyavasthita. 
Al. suabhava-vadin. 
12. Sainyata-vadin. 
13. tesam ayam adosah. 
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Il. THE MAHAYANISTIC NIRVANA, WHAT ? : 


If, to be sure, the Relativists admit neither a Nirvana consisting 
in the extinction of illusion and desire,14 nor a Nirvana consisting in 
the extinction of all elements of life, what is then their idea of Nirvana? 
The following aphorism gives the answer, 


III. What neither is released, nor is it ever reached, 
What neither is annihilation, nor is it eternality, 
What never disappears, nor has it been created, 
This is Nirvana (World’s Unity, the Inexpressible). 
That (undefinable essence) which can neither be extinguished as, 
e.g., a desire, nor can it be attained, as e.g., a reward for renunciation; 
which neither can be annihilated, as e.g., all the active elements of our 
- life,2 nor is it everlasting,® as a nonerelative* absolute principle; which 
cannot really5 disappear, nor can it be created; that something which 
consists in the Quiescence® of all Plurality,7 that is Nirvana. , 


Now, if the Universe is really such a Unity, if it is no Plurality,® 
how is it then that our imagination has built up defilers® i.e. an illusion. 
of personal identity and desires through a suppression of which Nirvana 
is supposed to be attained ? Or how is it that our imagination has built 
up separate elements through the annihilation of which Nirvana reveals 
itself ? As long as these constructions of our imagination! exist, 
Nirvana cannot be reached, since it is reached just through a suppression. 
of all Plurality. 

The Hinayanist objects. Be that as the case may let us admit that. 
neither the defiling elements, nor the elements in general exist when 
Nirvana is reached. However, they must exist on this side of Nirvana,, 


1. hlesa-avidya-trsne. 

2. skandhadivat, 

3. Sdsvaia or nitya “‘beginningiess, ’? 

4. aSunyavat, as the svalaksana of the YogScZras, the Nirvana of the Hinay&nists,. 
the pradhana of the Sankhya etc. etc. They are all agtnmya in that sense that. 
their adepts suppose them to be absolute, non-relative, 

5. svabhavaiah. 


6. upasama, 

7. sarva-prapaica. 
8. nisprapafica. 
9, klesa-kalpana 
10. halpanch. 
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i.e., before Nirvana is reached. In that case Nirvana will be possible 
through their total annihilation. 


We answer. You are haunted? by illusion, get rid of it ! 


For a real Ens which exists as an independent-entity2 can never be 
converted into a non entity. Therefore those who are really desirous to 
attain Nirvana must first of all get rid of this imagined Plurality. Indeed 
Nagarjuna himself will state that there is no line of demarcation, with 
the Phenomenal world on this side and the Absolute on the other, 


Where is the limit of Nirvana, 

*Tis also the limit of Samsara, 

There is no line of demarcation, 

No slightest shade of difference between them. 


Thus it shouldbe realized that nothing is really suppressed in 
Nirvana, and nothing is really annihilated. Nirvana consists merely in 
the suppression of absolutely all the false constructions of our imagi- 
nation. This has been stated by the Buddha himself in the following 
words, 


Real ultimate elements* can never be annihilated, 

The things that in this world do not exist, 

They never did at all exist. 

Those who imagine existence along with non-existence 
Will never realize phenomenal® (Plurality’s) Quiescence 


The meaning of this stanza is the following one. In the Absolute,® 
i.e., in that principle which is final Nirvana’ without any residue (of 
phenomenal life altogether), all elements of existence have vanished, 
because all of them, whether they be called defilers,® or the creative 
power of life,® or individual existence,’° or groups of elements, they 
have all totally vanished. This all systems of philosophy admit, i.e., 
that the Absolute is a negation of the Phenomenal. 


gvaha. 
svabhavato vidyamana. 
XXV. 20. 
dharmth 
dukkha - samsava, cp. p. 523, 13. 
nirogttt, 
nivvana-dhatu. 
hlesa. 
kavma. 
janma. 
13 
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‘Now, these elements which do not exist there, in the Absolute, 
they really do not exist at all; they are like that kind of terror which is 
experienced when, in the dark, a rope is mistaken for a snake and which 
dissipates as soon as a light is brought in. These elements of our life, 
called illusion and desire, their creative force and the consequent 
individual lives? have no real existence in the absolute sense,* even at 
any time in the phenomenal condition of life. Indeed, the rope which 
in the dark has been mistaken for the serpent, is not really in itselfa — 
serpent, since it is not apprehended by sight and touch, whether in the 
light or in the darkness, as a real serpent would necessarily be. 


How is it then that it is called phenomenal reality ?° 


We answer. Obsessed by the unreal devil of their “Ego” and their 

“‘Mine”? the obtuse men and common worldlings imagine that they 

_ really perceive separate entities which in reality do not exist, just as the 

ophthalmic sees before himself hair, mosquitoes and other objects which 
never did.exist. It has therefore been said, 


Those who imagine existence along with non-existence. 
Will never realize phenomenal Plurality’s Quiescence. 


Those who assert existence, the Realists who imagine that there is 
a real existence of separate entities,® are the followers of Jaimini, 
Kanada, Kapila and others up to the realistic Buddhists, the 
Vaibhasikas.4 


Those who deny future existence are the Materialists.8 who are 


1. Sarva-vadinah. 

2. klesa-karma-janmidi. 

3. tattvatah. 

4, samstara-avasthayam. 

5. Samsara. 

6. bhiva-sadbhavaekalpanivantah. 

7. It is noteworthy that the Sautrantikas are not mentioned among the Realists; it 
is just because they are half-realists. In addition to what has been said above, 
p. 29 ff. about the position of the Sautrintikas, it must be mentioned that Bodhé- 
dhayma and many others characterised this school as Mahay@nistic. because of 
its moral philosophy, But their opinion was rejected, since the founders of the 
two main schools of the Mahay4na, i.e., Nagarjuna and Aryasanga, did not share 
it. (Cp. Lanskya-hu-tuk-iu, Grub-mthah. trans. by M. Gorsky, Ms. Mus, As. 
Petr.). The total silence about Vedanta is also to be noted, 

8. ndastika, they deny retribution, moral responsibility cp. p. 28, 
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firmly rooted in a destiny leading them to hell. The others are the 
Sautrantikas who deny the existence of the past and the future, deny 
the existence of such a separate element as the moral character of the 
individual,2 deny the existence of forces which are neither physical nor 
mental,$ but admit the reality of all other separate elements. Or they 
are the Yogacaras, the Idealists who deny the existence of individual 
things so far as they represent logical constructions of our thought,* but 
admit 1. their contingent reality so far as they obey causal laws 
and 2. their final reality so far they are merged into the Universal 
Whole.® 


The phenomenal world,” or the phenomenal life® will never reach 
final Quiescence neither for the Realists,® nor for the Negativists,1© (nor 
for partial Realists). Indeed, 


A man, suspecting he has taken poison, 

Faints even when there is no poison in his stomach. 
Swayed by the care of Ego and of *‘Mine’’, 
Eternally he comes and dies, 

Without real knowledge.11 about his Ego,12 


Therefore it should be known that nothing is suppressed in 
Nirvana and nothing annihilated. The essence of Nirvana consists 
merely in the extinction of all constructions of our productive 
imagination.+% 

Accordingly we find it stated in the Ratnavalil+ 
Nor is Nirvana non-existence. 


a a a a aca 
1. Cp. My Central Conception, p. 42. 


2. avijfapti to be corrected from vijtapti, p. 523.11 cp, ibid, p. 6, 7.99. 
3. viprayukta-samskira=riipa-citta-viprayukta-samskara, cp. ibid., p. 21. 
4. pari-kalpita-svabhiva, cp. Trimsika, p. 39 and above, p. 33. 

5. paratantra, cp. ibid. 

6. parinispanna, cp. ibid. 

7. dubkha=paitca-upadina-skandhah. 

8. samsara. 

9, astivadina. 

10. nastivadina. 

11. bdag-der-hdu-ses-yajt-dag=tad-1ima-samjni. 

12. from the Tib. 
13. sarva-kalpani-ksaya. 
14. Ratnavali or Ratnamalika, a work aseribed to Nagarjuna, 
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How can such an idea! come to you ? 
We call Nirvana the cessation 
Of every thought of non-existence and existence. 


III. NIRVANA NOT AN ENS 
The following aphorisms are directed against those who not being 
able to realize that Nirvana is simply the limit of all constructions of 
our productive imagination continue to imagine a kind of Nirvana 
which either represents reality or non-reality or both or neither. 


IV. Nirvana, first of all, is not a kind of Ens, 
It would then have decay and death. 
There altogether is no Ens 
Which is not subject to decay and death. 


There are indeed philosophers who have a preconceived idea? 
that Nirvana must be something positive. The following is their line 
of argument. According to our system,* they say, there is a positive 
thing which represents a barrier,5 a definite limit® for the existence of 
a stream’ of defiling elements, creative actions and consequent existences.® 
It is comparable to a dam checking a stream of water. This is Nirvana. 
We know from existence® that a thing!® without having a reality of its 
own?! could not be efficient,!2 in that way. 


The Sautrantika objects. It has been declared that absolute in- 
difference,15 the extinction of desires which are associated with life,!4 of 
enjoyment that this kind of blank,15 is Nirvana. What in itself isa 


_ 


1, bhavana. 

2. abhinivista. 

3. bhava, 

4, tha. 

5. nirodhatmakah padarthah, 
6. niyata-rodha= nirodha=nirvana. 
7, santana. 

8. klesa-karma-janma. 

9. drsyate. 

10. dharma, 

11. vidyamina-svabhiva, 

12, karyaekarin. 

13, viraga, 
14, nandtraga-sahagata-irsna. 
15, nirodha. 
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mere Extinction! cannot be envisaged as a kind of Ens.2 It has been 
just declared, e 


But in Nirvana consciousness itself is gone. 
Just as a light when totally extinct. 


To regard the extinction of the light of a lamp as a kind of Ens is 
logically impossible. 

The Vaibhasika answers. Your interpretation of the words “ex- 
tinction of desire’?, as meaning ‘‘extinct desire” is wrong. The right 
interpretation is the following one. ‘That thing in which desire is extinct”’ 
is called extinction of desire, It can then be asserted that when that 
ultimate entity* which is called Nirvana is present, every desire and 
consciousness are extinct. The extinction of the light of a lamp is a 
mere example. And even this example must be understood as an 
illustration of the idea that consciousness is quite extinct® in something 
that continues to exist. 


Our Master Nagarjuna now examines the consequences of ths 
theory which determines Nirvana as a kind of existence. Nirvana is 
not a positive thing he says. Why ? Since it would follow that it must 
possess the characteristics of decay and death, because every existence 
is invariably connected with decay and death. He means, it would not 
then be Nirvana, (the Absolute), since like our life® it would be subjected 
to decay and death, 

In order to make sure of this very point, that every life is invariably 
connected’ with the marks of decay and death, the Master says, there 
is no existence without decay and death. Indeed, that thing which is 
without decay and death is not at all an Ens, it is a mirage, as e.g., 
flowers in the sky. They never decay and never die, hence they do 
not exist. 

- Moreover, 


V. If Nirvana is Ens, 
It is produced by causes. 


1, ksaya-mitram. 

2. bhava. 

3. nopapadyate. 

4, dharma. 

5. vimoksa. 

6. vijitinadi=skandhah. 
7. Read avyabhicaritam. 
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Nowhere and none the entity exists 
Which would not be produced by causes. 


Thesis. If Nirvana is a kind of Ens, it would then be produced 
by causes, 

Reason. Because it is an Ens. 

Example. Just as consciousness and the other elements of our life. _ 

The contraposition? of the major premise will result in the follow- 
ing sentence : What is not produced by causes does not exist, like the 
horns on the head of a donkey. Pointing to this the author says, 


Nowhere and none the entity is found 
Which would not be produced by causes. 


The word nowhere refers to location, the place or the time. It 
might be also taken as referring to a philosophic system. The word none 
refers to the located thing, whether it be an object of the external world _ 
or a mental phenomenon. 


Moreover, 


VI. If Nirvana is Ens. 

How can it lack substratum ? 

There whatsoever is no Ens 

Without any substratum. 

If, in your opinion, Nirvana is a positive entity, it must repose on 

a substratum, it must have a root in the totality of its own causes. But 
such a definitely located? Nirvana is accepted by nobody. On the 
contrary, Nirvana is the Absolute. It does not repose on any substratum. 


Therefore, if Nirvana is an Ens, how can it be an Ens without any 
substratum ? Indeed, 


Thesis, Nirvana cannot exist without substratum, 
Reason. Because it is an Ens. 


Example. Just as consciousness and other elements of existence. 
The contraposition of the major premise is further adduced as a reason, 


There whatsoever is no Ens 
Without any substratum. 
IV. NIRVANA 1S NOT A NON-ENS 


The Sautrantika now suggests. If Nirvana is not an Ens, because 
of the incongruity which has been elicited, it must be a non-Ens, since 


1. vyatireka, 2. upadaya. 3. dosa-prasanga. 
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it consists merely in the fact that the defiling elements and their 
consequence, the jndividual existences, are stopped. We answer... This 
is also impossible, because the following has been declared. 
VII. If Nirvana is not an Ens, 
Will it then be a non-Ens ? 
Wherever there is absence of an Ens, 
There neither is a non-Ens. 


If it is not admitted that Nirvana is an Ens, if the thesis ““Nirvana 
is an Ens”? is rejected, then perhaps Nirvana might be a non-Ens # >? The 
author’s idea is that it neither can be a non-Fns, 


If it be maintained that Nirvana is the absence of defiling elements 
and individual existences produced by them,! then it would result that 
the impermanence of these defiling elements and personal existence is 
Nirvana. Indeed, the causation of these defiling agencies and the end 
of personal existences can be envisaged as nothing but their own 
character of impermanence. They always have an end. Thus it will» 
follow that impermanence is Nirvana. And this cannot be admitted, 
since in that case Final Deliverance will be attained automatically,? the 
teaching of a Path towards Salvation, would be useless.. Hence this is 
quite inadmissible. 

Moreover, 

VIII. Now, if Nirvana is a non-Ens, 
How can it then be independent ? 
For sure an independent non-Ens 
Is nowhere to be found. 


A non-Ens, whether it be here the impermanence or cessation of 
something, is constructed in our thought and expressed in speech,® as a 
characteristic appertaining to some positive counterpart.* Absolute non- 
existence indeed is similar to the non existence of horns on the head of 
a donkey. It is not known to be impermanent. We imagine® a 
characterised thing as relative® to some characteristic, and vice versa a 
characteristic as being relative to something characterized. The work of 


1. klega-janmanor abhavah. 
2. ayainena. 


3. prajnapyate. 
4, bhavam upadaya. 
5. prajnapyate. 
6. aSritya. 
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characterisation! being thus relational,2 what. is impermanence or 
cessation without an entity characterised by it? Non-existence must, 
therefore, be imagined along witha counterpart.? Therefore, if Nirvana 
fis a non-Ens, how can it be an Absolute* Nirvana ? 


This argument might be formulated as follows. 
Thesis. Nirvana can be a non-Ens only as relative to some positive 
counterpart. 


Reason. Because it is a non-Ens, 
Example. Just as the destruction of a jar is relative to this jar. 


In order to make this clear it is added, 
For sure, an absolute* nor-Ens 
Is nowhere to be found. 


An objection is raised. If indeed it is maintained that an absolute 
non-Ens is impossible, then, e.g., the negation of a son of a barren 
woman must also be related® to a positive counterpart in the shape of 
the real son of a barren woman. 


Answer. Who has established that the son of a barren woman etc. 
is a non-Ens ? Just the contrary has been said above.® 


If something is not settled as an Ens 
Neither can it be settled as a non-Ens, 
What people call a non-Ens 

Is nothing but a change in Ens. 


Thus the son of a barren woman is not really a non-Ens, a 
negation as something real. It has indeed been declared that, 
The empty space, the horns of asses, 
The sons of barren women 
Are spoken of as non-Ens. 
The same refers to all imagined Ens,7 
But this should be understood as a mere denial of the possibility 
to imagine them as real, not as conceiving them as a negation, because 


1. laksya-laksana-pravy tti. 
2. paraspara-apeksika. 

3. upadaya. 

4, anupadaya. 

5, upadaya abhavah. 

6. XV..5. 

7. bhavesu-kalpana. 
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positive counterparts to which they could be related do not exist. The 
“son of a barren woman’? are mere words. They do not correspond to 
any reality which could be cognized, which could either be an Ens or a 
non-Ens, How cana thing whose concrete reality has never been ex- 
perienced be imagined either as existing or as not existing. Therefore 
it should be known that the son of a barren woman is not a real negation. 
Thus it is settled, there can be no non-Ens without a positive counterpart.2 


V. NIRVANA IS THIS WORLD VIEWED 
SUB SPECIE AETERNITATIS 
It is now asked, if Nirvana is neither Ens nor is it non-Ens, what 


is it indeed ? We answer. The godlike Buddhas have made about this 
point the following declaration, 


XI. Coordinated here or caused are separate things. 
We call this world phenomenal. 


* 1. Buddhist logic has established a very detailed and thorough theory of negation, 
where it is proved that every negative judgement is founded in a negative ex- 
perience, on a possible perception which has not happened (anupalabdhi). It is, 

_ therefore, always related to some positive substratum, cp. Nyayabindu II. 26 ff. 

2. anupadaya, this kind of upadan is termed in the Nyaya system a pratityogin. 
This realistic system admits absolute non-existence (atyanta-abhava) and relative 
non-existence (anyonya-abhava). 

3. From their Buddhist point of view the terms pratitya “relative to a cause’’ and 
upadaya, “‘relaive to a substratum” are equivalents. Thc realistic Vaisegika 
system imagines that the substratum (wpadana) is a cause (samavayi-karana) 
really producing (Grambhaka) the result, In Hinay@na, the real existence of a 
durable substratum of a stuff or substance, is denied and the duration of the object 
is converted into an uninterrupted sequence of momentary flashes without any 
substratum, every preeedirg movement is the substratum (upadana-bhiita) of every 
following one, Cause and effect are thus declared to be correlated concepts, just 
as the long is correlated with the short (divgha-hrasva-vat), causation is replaced 
by coordination, and the causes converted into coordinates, Nagarjuna here says 
¢hat whether we, with the Vaisesikas, imagine causation as a production of one 
thing by the other (prattya), or whether we, with the HinayZnists, imagine 
mere-coordination (upadaya) there neverthekss is a Whole ( &v wei Tay ) in 
which these causes and coordinates are merged. Otherwise, pratitya as a part 
of the term pratitya-samuipada refers to also causation in the sense of co- 
ordination, it then is synonymous with upadaya, but here both terms are 


contrasted from a special viewpoint. 
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But just the same is called Nirvaya, 
When viewed without Causality, without Coordination. 


The phenomenal world is here the run of life, hither and thither, 
the come and go of life, the concatenation of births and deaths, The 
phenomenal world is imagined as existing in the sense that its separat: 
entities are dependent upon a complex of causes and conditions,? they _ 
are relatively real as, e.g., the long is real as far as there is something 
short with which it is contrasted. Sometimes they are imagined as 
produced by causes, e.g., the light is supposed to be produced by the 
lamp, the sprout is conceived as produced by a seed etc. But in any 
case, whether it be only imagined as relatively coordinated, or whether 
they be considered as produced by causes, when the continuity of birth 
and death has ceased, when there are neither relations nor causality, 
this same world as motionless and eternal is then called Nirvana.2 Now, 
the mere cessation of aspect can neither be considered as an Ens, nor as 
anon-Ens. Thus it is that Nirvana is neither an Ens, nor a non-Ens, 


Another interpretation of this aphorism is also possible; it would 
then intimate that the manner of conceiving Nirvana by the Hinayanists 
is much the same, although they aver that their Nirvana is an Ens. 


They indeed maintain either, like the Sarvastivadins, that there 
is in the Universe no abiding central principle® at all, that the world- 
process consists in the evolution* of coordinated energies.5 They 


1. heiw-pratyaya-samagri. Since among the heius we must include the kévana-hetw; 
the state of the whole Universe with respect to a given point-instant is included 
in the totality of its causes and conditions, 

2. Lit. p. 529, 5-7. ‘In any case whether it be established that ic is imagined 

(Prajnapyate) as coordinated (wpadaya), or produced as caused (ratitya), in 

any case the non-operation (apyravyité), of this duration of a lineage of births and 

deaths, whether as non-caused or as non-coordinaied, is established as the Nirvana,"* 

The non-operation or cessation of an imagined construction (Prajnapii=kalpana) 

is nothing but a change of aspect, Nirvana is thus the Universe sub specie 

aelernitatis. 

The anitman principle is an equivalent of samskarah samsaranti, cp. my Centrab 

Conception p. 25. 52 etc. 

4. samsaranit, 


5. sain-skavah=sambhiya-karinah. It would be incorrect to surmise that samskara- 


skandha is alone meant, although the chief samskara, karma or cetana, the 


t . . . . . . 
elan vital, the biotic force which arranges the coordination of all other elements, 
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maintain that this world in which every momentary origination and 
every destruction, obeys, in every case, causal laws,2 when these causal 
laws have ceased to operate, when all energies are extinct,° is called 
Nirvana.* 


Or they (like the Vaéstputriyas) maintain that there is such a 
central principle, termed by them “personality which migrates out 
of one existence into an another. It escapes definition.® It neither is 
the eternal Soul of the Brahmana, nor is it momentary” like the energies: 
of the Buddhists. Phenomenal life consists in its coming and going,® 
dependent every time upon a changing substratum? of elements. It then. 
evolves obeying causal laws.1° 


This very principle which evolves on the basis of changing 
elements,11 when the time comes?2 for it to assume no new substratum!* 
and its evolution stops,}4 is said to have entered Nirvana.35 


is first of all meant. But vedana@ avd samjia are samskavas, and ripa are, 
according to the rules of the 12 membered praiitya-samuipada, always included 
in every life. From this whcle passage, it appears clearly that the Buddhist 
conception of samskara and samskytatva is bat another name for pratitya- 
samvipannaiva cf, ibid., p. 28. 

1. pratitya pratitya ya utpadas ca. 

2. appratya. 

3. apravartamanah, 

4, This absolutely lifeless something representing the picture of the Universe im 
which all energies are extinct reminds, us, to a certain extent, of the finab 
condition of the Universe as represented by modern science according to the Law 
of entropy, cp. above p. 26. 

5, pudgala, 

6. avacva. 


“I 


. aniiya, 
8. Gjavamjavibhava. 
9. tad tad upadanam GSritya. 

10. upadaya pravartate—pratitya pravartate, sc. it obeys the laws of causation or 
coordination, The theory of the V&tsfputriyas about an abiding personality 
(pudgala), which they nevertheless do not consider as a reality (dharma) or 2 
Soul (4iman), is exposed with detailed argumentation by Vasubandhu, Ab. Kosa. 
XI and above, p. 31. n.l. 

1l. upadaya pravariamanah. 

12. tdanim 

13. anubadaya. 

14, apravariamanah. 

15, Lit. p. 529. 9-570.2, ‘‘Otherwise, those who have the tenet that ‘the forces 
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Now, whether“it be coordinated energies? alone, or some central 


principie like the one called “‘personality’”2 it is clear that the mere fact 
of their evolution being stopped can neither be characterised as an Ens, 
mor as a non-Ens.3 


And further, 


X. The Buddha has declared 
That Ens and non-Ens should be both rejected. 
Neither as Ens nor as a non-Ens. 
Nirvana therefore is conceived. 


On this point, it is stated in Scripture, ‘“‘O Brethren, those who ° 


‘seek an escape out of this phenomenal existence in a kind of new 
existence+ or in annihilation’ they have no true knowledge.” Both 
-should be rejected, the craving for eternal life and the craving for 
‘eternal death, But this Nirvana is the only thing which the Buddha has 
characterised as the thing not to be rejected. On the contrary, he has 
declared it to be the only thing desirable. But if Nirvana had been 


eternal existence? or eternal death,§ it also would have been rejectable. 
However it is not rejectable. 


Neither as Ens nor as a non-Ens. 
Nirvana therefore is conceived. 


(sawskavah) are migrating, for them it is said that in-every-case-coordinated- 
origination and destruction is Nirvana when going on without coordination, But 
for those for whom the personality (pudgala) is migrating, for them this 
personality, being undefinable as to whether it is eternal or non-eternal, possesses 
a coming and going when reposing on different substratums, it is then going on 
upon a substratum; this very (personality) which is going on (pravavtamana) upon 


different substratums is now called Nirvana when it no more is going on upon a 
substratum,”’ 


sanskarah, 

pudgala. 

This clearly is an answer to those Hinay&nists who maintain that their Nirvana is 
an Ens, (vasiu. dharma). 

bhava. 

vibhava, 

aprahatavya. 

bhava, 

abhava, 
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VI. NIRVANA IS NOT BOTH ENS AND 
NON-ENS TOGETHER 


There are some Vaibhasikas who assume a double character in. 
Nirvana. Itisanon-Ens so far it is the place in which the defiling 
elements and the elements of existence in general are extinct. But in: 
itself this lifeless place is an Ens.1 The author now proceeds to state 
that such double Nirvana is impossible. 


XI. 1f Nirvana were both Ens and non-Ens, 
Final Deliverance would be also both, 
Reality and unreality together. 

This never could be possible. 


If Nirvana had the double character of being both an Ens and a- 
non-Ens, then Final Deliverance would be both a reality and unreality. 
It would then follow that the presence? of the energies® of life and their 
extinction, both represent Final Deliverance. However a Final Deliver- 
ance from phenomenal life and the energies of phenomenal life cannot- 
be the same.* Therefore, says the author, this is impossible. 


And further, 
XII. If Nirvana were both Ens and a non-Ens, 
Nirvana could not be uncaused, 
Indeed the Ens and the non-Ens 
Are both dependent on causation. 


If Nirvana would have the double character of an Ens and a non- 
Ens, it would be then dependent, it would be relative to the totality of 
its causes and conditions,® it would not be the Absolute® Why ? Because- 


1, ‘This is the Vaibhasika view about the reality of Nirvana with but a little change 
in its formulation. It is here examined once more in order to fill up the scheme 
of the quadrillema. 

2. aima-labha. 


3. samskara. 
4. Probably the Vaibhasika theory bate the dharma-svabhava is here alluded to,. 


According to their theory, some lifeless residue of the samskaras or dharmas- 
remains in Nirvana, but there manifestation (dharma-laksana) is stopped for ever.- 
We would then have in Nirvana samskavas somehow existing and non-existing. 
at the same time, cp. My Central Conception, p. 42-95. 
5. hetu pratyaya-samagrim upadaya evcccssecLAUal. 
anupadaya-sat—=Paramarthasat. 
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‘both these Ens and non-Ens are conditioned.1 Considering that the Ens 
is the counterpart2 of the non-Ens and vice versa the non-Ens is the 
counterpart of the Ens, both Ens and non-Ens® are necessarily dependent 
existences. They are not absolute.* If Nirvana were not the absolute, 
4t could then be partly an Ens and partly a non-Ens, But it is not so. 
‘Therefore this is impossible. 


And further, 


XIII. How can Nirvana represent 
An Ens and a nor-Ens together. 
Nirvana is indeed uncaused,® 
Both Ens and non-Ens are productions.® 


An Ens is caused, since it is produced by the totality of its causes 
and conditions.? A non-Ens is likewise caused,® snce 1. it arises as the 
counterpart® of an Ens, 2. because it has been declared in Scripture that 
decay and death, are consequent upon a birth.1° Thus if Nirvana were 
essentially an Ens or a non-Ens it could not be uncaused, it would be 
necessarily caused. However, it is not admitted to be caused. Therefore 
Nirvana cannot be both Ens and non-Ens together. 


Let it be so. Let Nirvana itself not be Ens and non-Ens together. 
Perhaps it may be the place where Ens and non-Ens are found together. 
‘However this is also impossible. Why ? Because, 

XIV. How can Nirvana represent 

The place of Ens and of non-Ens together ? 
As light and darkness in one spot 
They cannot simultaneously be present. 


1, upidaya=pratitya=sapeksiks=Sinya, 

2. upidiya=sapeksika=sapratiyogitaka, 

3. Read bhivas cabhavasca. 

4, anupadiya-sat=paramirthasat. 

5. asamskrtam=na krtam. 

6. samskrta=krtaka. 

7. hetu pratyaya-samagri-sambhiita. 

samskrta. 

pratitya=upidiya=pratiyogin. 

10. This simple statement that non-existence is dependent upon previous existence is 


bb 


here given the form of a Scriptural evidence, because it corresponds to the two last 


members of the 12 membered pratitya-samuipada, stating that death follows 
.upon a birth, 
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Since Ens and non-Ens are mutually imcompatible, they cannot 
possibly exist together in one place, in Nirvana. Therefore it is said, 


How can Nirvana represent 
The place of Ens and non-Ens together ? 


The interrogation means that this is absolutely impossible. 


V1I. NOR IS NIRVANA A NEGATION OF 
BOTH ENS AND NON-ENS TOGETHER 


The author now proceeds to consider the fourth part of the 
quadrilemma, and indicates the incongruity of assuming that Nirvana 
is a negation of both Ens and non-Ens. He says: 


XV. If it were clear indeed 
What an Ens means and what a non-Ens, 
We could then understand the doctrine 
About Nirvana being neither Ens nor non-Ens. 


The judgment! that Nirvana is not an Ens would be possible, if 
we know that there is a real Ens, then by its negation Nirvana would be 
determined. If we know that there is a real non-Ens, then by its negation 
we would also understand what the judgment means, that Nirvana 
is not an Ens. Since we do not know what an Ens or a non-Ens 
really is we can not understand their negations.2 Therefore the 
result at which we have arrived, viz. that Nirvana is neither an Ens nor 


1. kalpana=vyojana. 

4, From this and the following aphorisms it results that the fourth part of the 
quadrilemma, viz. that Nirvana is neither Ens nor is it non-Ens, represents the 
solution favoured by the Madhyamika. Indeed since Ens in aphorism 1V and 
non-Ens in aphorism VIII are conceived empirically, as referring to such entities 
which conform to causal laws, it is evident that transcendental or absolute existence 
which is contrasted with both these Ens and non-Ens, can be nothing but cheir 
simultaneous negation, Since this kind of reality cannot be expressed in terms of 

ur Janguage, since it is anirvacaya, the fourth part of the quadrilemma is like- 

wise denied, but in terms which are altogether different from those used in deny- 
ing the three first parts of the quadrilemma. This especially appears from the 

‘comment upon aphorism VI. It is explicitly stated above, under aphorism IX, 

comment p. 530.3 that both in the HinayZnistic and in the Mah@yanistic 

conception, Nirvana is neither an Ens nor a non-Ens, since it is transcendental 


and inexpressible in terms of human language. 
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a non-Ens, even this negative result cannot be accepted as logically 
consistent,1 This also must be rejected. 


t 


And moreover, 
XVI. If Nirvana is neither Ens, nor is it non-Ens, 
Who can then really understand 
This doctrine which proclaims at once 
Negation of them both together. 


If it is imagined? that this Nirvana neither has the essence of @ 

non-Ens, nor has it the essence of an Ens, where is the man to understand 

this ? Who indeed can understand, who can grasp, who can proclaim 
the doctrine that Nirvana represents such a double negation ? 


But if there is nobody to understand this here, in this world, 
perhaps there, in Nirvana, someone exists who is capable to realize? it ? 
Or is this also impossible ? If you admit it, you will be also obliged to 
admit the existence of an eternal Soult in Nirvana. But this you do 
not admit, since the existence of a Soul, or consciousness without any 
substratum,® independent of causal laws you do not admit. 

But if there is nobody in the Nirvana-world, if Nirvana is 
altogether impersonal, by whom will it then be realized that there really 
is a Nirvana of such description? Ifit is answered that those who 
remain in the phenomenal world® shall cognize it, we will ask, shall 
they cognise it empirically? or metaphysically® ? If you imagine that 


1. nopapadyate, 
- kalpyate. 
. pratipatta. 


. abmana, 


2 

3 

4 

5. nirupadana=asamskyia=ParamG@rthasat. 

6. samsaravasthitah=prthagjana Gryas ca, 

7. vijnanena. 

8, jianena vijnana as vijnana-skandha is contrasted in HfnaySna with samjide 
The first means pure sensation, and even something still more primitive, potential 
sensation, since sensation is sparsa. Samjiia@ as we have seen above, text. p. 65.5 
can be replaced by jana, We have then a contrast between vijfidna and jiina, 
the first meaning undeveloped and the second-developed cognition. The relation. 
between these two terms is here, to a certain extent, similar to what it is in the 
Bhagavadgtta, whereas the early Upanigads make no difference between them,. 
cp. Brh. 3.9.28, Tait. 2.5.1, 3.5.1, Katha, 3-13, Tait. 2.1.1. In Buddhism, 
however, vijfiana is not empirical cognition, but sensation, and jfana, as is quite: 
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they will cognize Nirvana empirically, this is impossible,. Why ? Because 
empirical consciousness apprehends separate objects.1 But Nirvana is © 
the whole, There are no separate objects in Nirvana. Therefore, first 
of all, it cannot be cognised by empirical consciousness, 


But neither can it be cognized by transcendental knowledge.? 
Why ? Because transcendental knowledge should be a knowledge of 
universal Relativity. This is the absolute knowledge, which is 
essentially eternal, beginningless. How can this knowledge which is 
itself undefinable® grasp the definite judgment “Nirvana is negation of 
both Ens and non-Ens’? Indeed, the essence® of absolute knowledge is 
such that it escapes every formulation.” 


Therefore the doctrine that Nirvana is neither a non-Ens nor an 
Ens at once can be realized by no one. No one can realize it, no one 
can grasp it, no one can proclaim it, consequently it is logically 
impossible.® 


clear irom tbe context, means transcendental or absolute knowledge, savva- 
prapaica-atita, The Tibetans usually translate this kind of jaianq@ not by their 
ordinary ses-pa, but by ye-ses, i.e. highest knowledge. Vijfana again, in this 
context, does not mean pure sensation, but empirical knowledge, knowledge 
founded upon pure sensation, 

1. The defnition nimittalambana or nimittagrahin, or nimitta-udgrahanam is 
given to samjna, and not to vijfana, whose definition is prativijnaptih, cp. My 
Central Conception, p. 16. But here this difference does not matter, since both 
vijnana and samjna are equally nimttta-grahin when contrasted with the trans- 
cendental or direct knowledee of the absolute; nimitia has here the meaning of a 
mark or a particular object, nimitta-udgrahagam means abstraction or synthesis. 

2.. jiianena, 

3. Sanyata-Glambana, it is clear that the absolute Reality (sdmyta-Samyata) is 
here meant which underlies the Universe of Relativity (samurti-Sanyata). cp. 
164, n. 

4. anuipadam eva ‘quite beginningless, it is also the knowledge of the Universe in 
which there is no causality (anutpada). This knowledge is also called Omniscience, 
sarvajfiata = sarva-Gharajiiaia—Sanyata-jianam=prajha-paramiia. 

5. avidyamaina-svaripa, i.e. its character, svaripa, is not to be found among our 
human kinds of knowledge. 

6. rapa=svarnpa. 

7. sarva-prapatica-atita, (prapaiico vak, cp. M. vr. p. 373.9). 

8. na yujydie—=nopapadyate. 

14 
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.. VIII. THE REAL BUDDHA, WHAT? 


The author now proceeds to state that just as all the parts of the 
quadrilemma, are inapplicable to Nirvana, just so are they inapplicable 
to the Buddha who enters Nirvana. He says, 


XVII. What is the Buddha after his Nirvana ? 
Does he exist, or does he not exist ? 
Or both or neither ? i 
We never will conceive. 


Indeed it has been already stated.+ 
That one who firmly is convinced 
That Buddha during lifetime did exist, 
Will be convinced that after death 
‘The Buddha cannot be existing. 


Thus it is that we cannot imagine? what has happened after the 
complete extinction’ of the Buddha, does he then exist, or does he not 
exist, after Nirvana? Since both these solutions are unimaginable 
singly, they.cannot be right both at once, neither is the negation of them 
both, therefore, imaginable. 


Not alone are all these four solutions unimaginable with regard to 
Buddha after his demise, but his real existence before Nirvana is equally 
unimaginable. 

XVIII. What is the Buddha then at lifetime ? 

Does he exist or does he not exist ? 
Or both or neither ? 
We never will. conceive, 


This is beyond our understanding, beyond our concepts. It has 
been shown in the chapter devoted to the examination of Buddhahood.4 


1. Transla % according to the version in XXII 13. p. 447, 

2. nohyate=na halpyate. 

3. nivodha. 

4. Ch. XXII, This chapter begins by stating that the Buddha is neither 
contained in the elements, (skandha) of a personality, nor is he something apart 
from them, (Xx 1-2). It is the old formula of the Vatstputrfyas and, probably 
of all the early sects who have favoured the idea of a superhuman Buddha, -If 
the Buddha consisted of elements (skandha) he would be anaima, (XX. 3). On 


this occasion, Candrakfrti remarks that the term @iman in this context is 4 


synonym of substance, a real, independent or absolute substance (&tma-Sabdory. aut 
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IX. ULTIMATE IDENTITY OF THE PHENO- 
MENAL AND THE ABSOLUTE 
Just for this reason, since both are equally inconceivable, 
XIX. There is no difference at all 
Between Nirvana and Samsara, 
There is no difference at all 
Betwene-Samsa4ra. and Nirvana, 


Since it is impossible to imagine a real Buddha living in this world 
nor to deny it, and since it is equally impossible to imagine a real 
Buddha after his Nirvana nor to dany it, just for this reason there is no 
difference at all between the Phenomenal world and the Absolute. On 


svabhava-Sabda-paryayah). If he were not Self-existent, he could not be the 
Buddha since Buddha means Self-existent, tathagata—existent in reality, in 
Absolute reality. He is then characterised as Sanya and nis-prapaiica, the In- 
expressible. Those who would attempt to give him a conceptual definition 
(prapatcayanii) are incapable of contemplating him by mystic intuition (na 
Pasyanti tathagatam) (XX. 20). The reality, or Substantiality (svabhava) of 
the real Buddha (iathagata) is just the same as the real substance of the world 
(tathagato yatsvabhavas tatsvabhavam idam jagat). And just as the phenomenal 
world is unreal (nihsvabha@va), the personal Buddha is unreal just in the same 
degree (XXVII 16). Candrakfrti adds that the unreality or relativity of the 
phenomenal! world has been established in the first chapter of this work. It is thus 
clear that Buddha is regarded in a pantheistic light as deus sive substantia, This 
is the strictly the Monistic standpoint of consequent MahayZnism. The conception 
of the Buddha is here quite the same as the conception of God (Iévara) in the 
advatta system of Sankara. The Yog&cara school has, in this point as in others, 
deviated from strict MahZy4nism. Just as it had established four kinds of Nirvana, 
instead of the former three cp. above, p. 185, it has also four kinds of Buddhas 
or four bodies of Buddhas and four kinds of absolute knowledge (bodhi). Here 
Buddha abiding in ‘“‘altruistic’ (apratisthita) Nirvana appears as a real God, 
the personified Wisdom and Love. His Spirit is not that unique substance, un- 
differentiated into subject and object which is the essence of dharma-kaya or 
faihata, but it is a living and sympathizing Spirit which distinguishes subject, 
object and the other separate things of the pluriverse by pratyavehsana-jnana. 
The constructions of the early Yog@c@ra school regarding Nirvana, Buddha and 
Bodhi are extremely artificial and evidently the product of a compromise between 
strict Monism and the theistic tendencies of the school, cp. Vinitadeva’s comment 
upon the closing passage of (B.B,) where he seems not to be at one with Dharma~- 


kirti, cp. also J. Masuda, cp. cit. p. 57. 
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analysis they reveal themselves as being just the same in their essence® 
For this very reason we can now understand the words of the Buddha 
when. he spoke, ‘“‘O Brethren ! this phenomenal world? consisting of 
birth, decay and death has no under limit.”” This is just because there: 
is no difference between the Phenomenal and Absolute. Indeed, 


XX. What makes the limit of Nirvana, 
Is also then the limit of Samsara. 
Between the two we cannot find 
The slightest shade of difference. 


The phenomenal world being in its real essence nothing but the 
Absolute.? It is impossible to imagine either its beginning, or its end. 


X. THE ANTINOMIES a 


But not alone that, the antinomies established by the Buddha are: 
insoluble for the same reason. 


XXI. Insoluble are antinomic views 
Regarding the existence beyond Nirvana, 
Regarding the extinction of this world, 
Regarding its beginning. 


All the theories about these questions are inconsistent® (antinomies).. 
Since the phenomenal world and the Absolute, are naturally merged: 
quiescent® in the Unity of the Whole. 


By the indication? contained in the words “after Nirvana” four 
theories are embraced, viz. 1. The Buddha exists after death; 2. after 
death the Buddha does not exist; 3. after death the Buddha exists and 
does not exist both at once; 4. after death the Buddha neither exists,. 


nor does he not exist. These four theories are professed regarding 
Nirvana. 


1. vaipa=svaripa. 

2. samsiva. 

3. nivvana. 

Lit, p. 536, 1-2. The theories (dystayah) beyond final extinction (nirodhay 


“tend etc.”, “eternal etc.’” are directed (samaSrita) towards Nirvana, the upper 
limit and the under limit, 


5. nopapadyante. 
6. prakyti-Santatvat, cp. above, p. 3. 
7. wpalaksaga, 
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The theories regarding the end of the world, are the following 
‘ones; 1. the world has limit. 2. the world has no limit; 3. the world 
has and has not a limit; 4. the world neither has, nor has not a limit. 
‘These four theories exist regarding the upper limit i.e., the end of 
the world. 


Not being able to know something about our future life or about 
‘the future of the living world, we imagine that the life of the world will 
be stopped. This theory establishes a limit to the living world. 
Similarly, the theory that the living world will have no end is produced 
by an expectation of a future life. Those who partly expect it and partly 
do not expect it profess a double theory. Those who deny both profess 
the theory that the world-process neither has, nor has not any limit. 


Regarding the beginning of the world, there are likewise four 
‘theories. 1. It is eternal, i.e. it has no beginning 2. it has a beginning 
3. it both has and has not a beginning 4. it neither, has, nor has not 
beginning. 

The theory that the world is beginningles! is based upon the view 
that we ourselves, or the living world, previously existed. The opposite 
view leads to the theory about the world having a beginning. Those who 
are both convinced and not convinced of it will profess the theory that 
the world is both eternal and non-eternal. Those who neither are 
convinced, nor are they unconvinced will profess the theory that the 


-~world is either eternal, nor is it non-eternal. 


How are the antinomies? to be solved ?3 If any one of these 
attributes* by which the world is characterised as finite etc. possessed 
absolute reality in itself we would then understand what its affirmation 
or negation® means, But since we have established that there is no 


4. §$@Svata means here, as appears from the context, eternal in the sense of beginning- 


less. 

2. dysjayah=avyakyta-vastunt. 

3, katham yujyante. 

A, padartha=artha=dharma means ‘‘any object’, ‘‘everything,’’ it contains here 
an allusion to the following sinyesu sarvadharmesu but the predicates of finite- 
ness, infinity, identity, otherness, etc., are more particularly aimed at, they are 


also dharmas. 
5. hascit svabhavah. 
6. bhavabhava-kalpana=bhavabhava-yojana, kalpana im this context means as 


our judgment. 
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difference between the phenomenal world as constructed according to 
those ideas and the Absolute? underlying it, therefore no one of these 
attributes has ultimate reality, indeed— 


XXII. Since everything is relative? we do not know 
What is finite and what is infinite, 
What means finite and infinite at once, 
What means negation of both issues, 


XXIII. What is identity, and what is difference. 
What is eternity, what non-eternity® 
What means eternity and non-eternity together, 
What means negation of both issues ? 


These fourteen points which by the Buddha were declared in- 


soluble, will never be solved,® because we do not know what reality in 
itself is.?7 But those who imagine some kind of absolute reality,® and, by 


ds 


Lit. p. 537. 1-2. ‘‘How are these views possible ? If anything whatever possessed 
some self-substance, by arranging it with existence and non-existence these views 
would be possible.” 

This identity must evidently be understood in the sense that the Unity of = 
Absolute is the reality underlying the mirage of plurality. 

Sumya. 

This refers to the question of identity between the Ego and the body, it is usually 
formulated as a dilemma, whereas the antinomies regarding the end and the 
beginning of existence, as well as the question about existence after Nirvana are 
formulated in the familiar Indian method of quadrilemma. Thus the consecrated 
traditional number of 14 insoluble points (avyZkyta-vastini) concerning the four 
antinomies is arrived at, In XXVII. 4 ff. the question of personal identity > 
between the present Ego, the past and the future one, is examined in detail withy 
the result that there is neither identity nor otherness. 

or ‘‘without beginning”’, Sasvata. 

naiva yujyanie, 


asatt bhava-svarupe, lit. ‘*because they are not self-subsistent things.” Her© 
again we must point out a remarkable analogy between the Indian and European: 
philosophy with respect to the doctrine of antinomies and their solution, Kant. 
thought that ‘these questions naturally suggest themselves to the human mind and: 
he inevitably must encounter them", and the explanation he sought in the fact: 
that the objects of the phenomenal world are not ‘‘self-subsistent things.” 
Critique of Pure Reason. (transl, by Max Muller), p. 400, 
bhava-svarupam adhyavopya. 


cpe- 
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either excluding or asserting? it, establish these dogmatical theories, they 
are influenced by a pre-conceived bias.2 It prevents them from entering 
the right Path, leading to the city of Nirvana, and binds them to the 
turmoil of phenomenal existence. This should be noted. 


XI. CONCLUSION 


An objection is raised. If this is so, will it not be possible to 
maintain that Nirvana has been denied by the Buddha? Will not his 
doctrine be absolutely useless, this doctrine which establishes correspond- 
ing antidotes for every kind of worldly career in order to enable man- 
kind to reach Nirvana. It has been established by the Buddha who 
watches the infinite hosts of living beings in their worldy career, who 
unmistakably knows the real intentions of all the living world, who is 
quite given up to his feeling of Great Commiseration, who cherishes the 
denizens of all the three spheres of existence as only a unique son is 
cherished ! We answer. This criticism would be right, if there were 
any absolutely real® doctrine, or if there were any absolutely real beings 
which attend to this law, or if there were any absolutely real teacher, 
a divine Buddha. But since in a monistic Universe that does not exist, 
we are not hit by your accusation. 


XXIV. Our bliss consists in the cessation of all thought, 
In the quiescence of Plurality. 
To nobody and nowhere no doctrine 
about separate elements* 
By Buddha ever has been preached! 


tad-vigama-avigamaiah. 

abhiniviSate. 

3. svabhava-rvipa. 

4, dharma is here used in both senses, a doctrine about dharmas. Not a single one 
of the HinayZnistic dharmas (elements of existence) has been taught -by the rea} 
Buddha, since on p. 539. 1-2 it is stated that neither a defiling (sambhlesika ) 
element, i.e. ignorance, and desire, nor a purifying one (vatyavadantka), i.e. 
prajna& and samadhi, has been taught by the rea] Buddha,.i.e. by the Buddha 
conceived as Dharma-kiya, the Cosmos. The whole catalogue of the dharmas is 
evidently meant, and their relativity and unreality from the transcendental point 


NO = 
ee 


of view. But since Hinay&na is Pluralism, i.e. a doctrine about the elements, a 
dharma about the dharmas, dharmanudharma, both meanings. are so interwoven 
that in many contexts both will apply. On p. 537.13. the genera] meaning is 
evidently intended, 
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In this ‘case how can ‘the reproach made above affect us ! Our. 
view! is that Nirvana represents Quiescence, i.e. the non-applicability? 
_of all the varieties of names® and non-existence of particular objects.* 
This very Quiescence, so far as it is the natural (genuine) quiescence of 
the world, is called bliss. The Quiescence of Plurality is also a bliss 
because of the cessation of speech or because of the cessation of thought. 
It is also a bliss because, by putting an end to all defiling agencies, all 
individual5 existences are stopped. It is also a bliss because, by quenching 
all defiling forces, all instincts (and habits of thought)® have been 
extirpated without residue. It is also a bliss because, since all the objects 
of knowledge have died away, knowledge itself has also died. 


When the divine Buddhas have entered blissful Nirvana in which 
all Plurality has vanished, they are like regal swans soaring in the sky 
without any support,” they are hovering in the wind produced by their 
two wings,® the wing of accumulated virtue? and the wing of accu- 
mulated wisdom,?° or ythey are hovering in the wind of Space, that 
Space which is the Void.11 Then from this elevation, all separate objects 
having become undistinguishable.12 The Buddhas have not preached, 
neither about the defiling elements?® of life, nor about its purifying 
elements,14 neither in the divine worlds, nor in the human world, 
neither to gods, nor to men, This should be realized. 


1. tha. 

2. apravytit. 

3. prapaica, prapaico vak. 

4. nimitta. 

5. janman, 

6. vasana, explained as pirvam jianam, but conceived as a cosmical Force trans- 
cendenta) illusion. 

7. asthana-yogena. 

8. paksa-pata, the meaning of bias or fervour, towards a special doctrine is equally 
here intended. 

9. punya-sambhara. 

10. jnana-sambhara. 

11. akimcana, an illusion to the doctrine of gtinyata; the lofty Bodhisattva is hovering’ 


in the regions of Relativity, which ‘is here poetically compared with the Void 
‘(svabhiva-stnyat®), 


12. sarva-nimitta-anupalambha, 
13, sambklestha-dhayvma, 
14, vatyavadantha-dharma. 
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3 Accordingly it has been declared in the Arya-tathigataguhya— 

The night, when, O Santamati, the Buddha has reached the highest 
absolute enlightenment, the night he was about to pass into Final 
Nirvana, at that occasion the Buddha did not pronounce even one 
syllable, he has not spoken, nor does he speak, nor will he speak. But 
since all living beings, according to the intensity of their religious 
fervour,* appear as different characters? with different aims,’ they 
imagine,* the Buddha profferring on different occasions a variety of 
discourses. On separate occasions it occurs to them “this Buddha 
teaches us about such a topic.’’5 ‘“‘We listen to his teaching about this 
topic.’ But the real Buddha® is never engaged in thought-construction, 
in thought-division O Santamati, the Buddha is averse to all plurality 
which is produced by our habits of thought,” that Plurality which is 
the cause of an entanglement of thought constructions® and of the dis- 
memberment?® of the world’s Unity.2° 


Indeed, 


Unspeakable unpronounceable are all elements, 
Relational,11 quiescent, pure ! 


l. yathadhimuktah. 

2. vividha-dhaiu, dhatu evidently in the sense of gotra. 

3, (vividha)-Béaya. 

4, samjanantt. 

5. or element, dhayma. 

6. i.e. dharma-kaya. 

7. vasana—=Ppuirvam jianam. 

8. kalpana=vojana. 

9, vikalpa=dvaidhikavana. 

40, This is a purely MahZy@nistic doctrine, viz. that Buddha, as soon as he became 
a real Buddha, did not speak, because human speech is not adapted to express, 
and human knowledge incapable to realize conceptually, that unique Substance 
of the Universe with which Buddha himself is identified as dhayma-kiya and 
which appears directly to the intuition of the mystic, The logical value of the 
tenets sayvajio na vakta and asarvajiio vakta is analysed with much subtlety by 
Dharmottara in the Nydyabindu, p. 66.19 ff. and by V4caspatimisra in the 
Nyaya kanika, p. 110,16 and 112.22 ff. M. de la V.P./-366. n 1 of his edition, 
thinks that this doctrine is in glaring contradiction with what is repeatedly stated 
in the Pali Canon, No wonder, since MahZyana is Monism and Hfnayana 
Pluralism. Spinoza can hardly be expected to agree with Aristotle. 


{ 1. Sanya. 


(218 ) 


Those are real Buddhas and Bodhisattvas? 
Who realize them ‘in this their pure condition. 
But if the Buddha has preached no doctrine of separate elements 
nowhere and to nobody, how is it then that we hear about his various 
discourses, constituting the Scriptures ? 


* 


We answer. Mankind is plunged in the slumber of ignorance, they 
are as though in a dream, they have a wealth of constructive imagination.# 
It occurs to them “this Buddha, this Lord over all gods, demons and 
human beings in all the three worlds, teaches us about this topic.” 


Accordingly it has been said by Buddha, 
The Buddha is but a reflection 

Of the pure passionless principle. 

He is not real, he is not the Buddha. 
*Tis a reflection that all creatures see. 


This is likewise explained at length in the chapter about the 
“Secret meaning of the Buddha’s words.”’ 


Since there is thus no separate teaching about separate elements, 
for the sake of reaching Nirvana, how is it then possible to maintain 
that a kind of Nirvana exists, because the discourses? about the elements* 
of existence really exist. Therefore it is established that this kind 
of Nirvana does not really exist. Accordingly, it has been said by 
Buddha, 


“The Ruler of the World has said 
That this Nirvana is not real Nirvana; 
A knot by empty space entwined 

By empty space has been untied !” 


And moreover, “Those who imagine that something can appear 
and disappear, for them O Blessed one, the real Buddha has not yet 
appeared! Those, O Blessed one, who seek a realistic (definite) 
Nirvana, they never will escape out of the world-migrations |! For what 
reason ? Because, O Blessed one, Nirvana is the merger® of all particular 
trent i ttn tes ieee met Eee bi Goa puighy | 


1, kumava=jina-puira. 
2. sva-vikalpa-abhyud ya. 


3, the reading of two Mss, deSananam is perhaps to be retained (abhidheya-bahutvat 5 
4. dharma, 


5. bhavah=sva-bhavatah i.e. not that Nirvana which is immanent to the Universe, 
6. prasama. Sal 


€ 2197} 


signs, the quiescence of every motion and commotion.? Ignorant indeed, 
O Blessed one, are all those men who having become recluses in the’ 
name of a doctrine and discipline by them imagined, are seeking for a 
realistic Nirvana and have thus fallen down into a false’ doctrine which 
is not Buddhist. They think to win Nirvana is the same as to get oil 
out of oijl-seeds or butter out of milk ! I declare, O Blessed one, that 
those who seek Nirvana in the fact that separate elements of life will be 
absolutely extinct,* I declare, that they are not better than the most! 
self-conceited gentiles.”* 


““A Master of Yoga,5 O Blessed one, the man: thoroughly trained 
in Yoga does not really produce something new, nor does he suppress: 
something existing, nor will he admit that something, some real 
element,” can be attained, or seized by absolute knowledge,® etc.” 


Finished the Examination of Nirvana, the 25th Chapter in the 
comment, upon Relativity by the Venerable Master Candrakirti. 


ak. Siw - le hee See 
1. sarva-nimitianam. 

2. sarva-iijita-samifjita. 

3, svakhyata. 

4, parinirvyia—parito niruddha. 

5. Yogac&ra, here in the general sense of a Mahi2yZnist, not in the sense of Master 
of Yog&ctra school. 

as the HinayZnist teaching about yoga-samadhé assumes, cp. above p. 14 and 
Central Conception p. 51. 

here dharma refers to the phalas attained by marga. 
abhisamaya=prajiia-paramita. 
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ATA AAAHUAAT AAA TANTRA ETAT 
aataray | 
ee SR Ie~ 
thy Bs 
(Containing the original of Dedication and. 
Chapter I of the Translation.) 
TAIT ATA TAA THT | 
aaag as HATHA AA: | 
MSALAATaaqaaa: ATFAAMCASTAAT | 
AgaM wea WAITATA AATITS FIAT AITZ 1201 
qeq 0 aeiaaetifa «= azarfanaeerary | 
zercaatfa ateea araatfa aati wen 
qearanaiaaanie faafa fastrervarizaara | 
faarguisafsaaraamt «6 fanacimen | atamET NAN 
armara ofa aed acatfenrnt feats afer 
saaafeaaranai apifaareaaioat carats uen 
aa ‘a eaat aft oeat Tt areary’ (2.2) searfe aeqary meaq 
aeq ai aaearfrarsaisarte efa sa, weraaraaefateafafaar aga. - 
aiaead Farwenlaage at sanfratears TaTaaareafaegare Hear 
graararaarmisiaes fafeataraararare rates SVTIT TATA TT ATCA - 


SOTA SAT Aaa TAT: — 


R ACTAHUTEA 


awaited a: aeafeqaarerdataa gift wared 
ACHAACAMTYMTSA MTEANAT TA aTeAAAg afed 

afai eqata ararat qeqarrencareatasart asaya, az 
fardaarHraeart Aerageer TeTATaeafatwalat WAITT AaTTATT 
MeATITTaAas TTA IATA AE— 

afarteqaqeaiareaeraeaay | 

AAHAAMAAAATTAAATAT 11 

a: TalerageataA 
quite | aaatfataracefarenfaface: sierageae: aearhraara: | wa 
spagaatracan fratt areaer saisa frieseq | 

@ art aqat ATA 1 
SAT TTA? | SAT TaVAA BEATA AYSIATA? Ul | 
wararaeg faasaa i aa frefafrate: | aorayl fatter equa | 
SUAS: | gre aeasaafaeag: | ohafrede: | saeafaafafe 
ang: apaal fer: | arate carfeas: wprarearaysacaraishrars: | 
A gafreret: | ararat Praret: | gafreret: 1 arafaerra:, faraseearafer- 
avai afsaeemmaary | farfafata:, afrasetarafeaarat fasacete- 
ary | ofateqet:, ofa: sreret: 1 staat sreaelfaa fora — 
ra aaa aaraa aaa 
THAaAa Ta ATT FAEAAT 

meteereaisr cwaara: qttaTataat aaa | aaa: afe: srevtaret =fa 
aqense: stguta addi Taya Fawaate waarmee: sdte- 
AAITATeE: 

Hit J Tad—efartast faara: | gat ataa sear: | wfeafcatet: 1 seats 
afearafaruse eqeara sft ofa gearat faarferat ayerre efa ayaa | 
aot “seitcragere at frerat eerfacarfz”, “a: sedterageaté qeafa a at 
qvafa” gearaarel fast dheareiea aaa wares eqissardt 
amafa: | ae g “ag: site earl e scqae safaarag” stare fagt 
aanesieaetars wey: octets sieames: casa ichaaqerarace- 
fanrareraradtcerat gat atearetar ? sreeareiecaaStHarethaaeste sate 
wee anafa—ara awa, sedlea ageare ef ayrsatetfaaraste 
avafa—aa: site, FAS A, ay SE ated exrearata | afgaret 


MAMTA ATT TAT AST | 3 


Forres “qe: oder Sarit | scat aafaaray” cerw sdrermsqeareq- 
Fara Taare faafsaat sai war: sate fara eof z 
ale frota: eata | tT satay | gaeqaeda aaa egerfareegar 

ae —“steareiearencgraiea, wa: sieqelard, wyenscer 7 
arated, sear sear sale aqeate: sea awa ah ofa of 
faatfaarqerra: sdteragene eae’ —efa qeeqrearanaa surefire, 
wa Ia aerlraas araaateaa | fe sre ? at fe sreeaef 
sateares cara, arat ofa atearet eqrase, areatfa sreeaqeia, ff afg ofa 
qreaey, agfed a adhered stearaa arate | 

at Salat sey HAA: Teleaayare gag egearfeda oahaayca asta 
afe faraerraufarereiquaa feafera:, var at at tasmaarmd stag 
waa oder Tyas sfa atcaraaea: fag) ae farqrewat:, TAT sar: 
grea earn aia a dtcarar: garg efo i cat Traagaremtaaaraae i 

vag ager! fe al agmaad “aa: mater eatin a scraa aa 
faatay” efa, aateigataaara eft agm eo7q, aafa atoqaa fe 
arma ? HaMAta aed: aaa fa geagqiema sfoararacaty | wat- 
aafasa: cad —aefraieares aaa siftaatied, Sfrorta acarftazet- 
atfefa, waefe a goa, ‘stcaneisa faa: seaarfa srearrgqrand | 
siqmesea a atermecraiaeara | siaeieda ararataarartaat wete- 
Reta 

ATMEMCA AIHA ACTA AAATAA: | 

SarATTA | vat eTTAPs atTTAgT FAT I 
so aearfa cand eqacarfoeq—‘“‘fa af, afer afa sé wafa, seatert- 
atfeamerad, efe gemeaaaret: sdtaageararet gfe”, aafe ator, ster 
ageqiaret efa”, daft Tietad, TalaaaaMsaat: TeaHAeIfaea Taf aAT- 
aq, aeeqeriaer & faaferacare |! 

wae efemsd satcaaqcremecargia awa foraifeatageaa, defer 
MITTAL, TATATAGTACAT AM ATAU ATT 


AAT AIT TMT ATTA: | 


Sara | eT 
afeneadtd avafa sea tte gar afer 


2g . AeAAH MITA 


aft areqanted TY aeareyITa wala, Ber sflea, Beat sey Beate. 
area wate | aaa ata geae ataregaaead ef 7 asas | RAAT TAA 


ae Saat Aratargeare ofedlqaa waar aecaneaharssTay~ 
aa tartaaeaad qT water fafes wala, afters atzarai raratat 
qaafert aad waaqgstfad waft a waarl ataa: sdterageate: 
equa Arrays Aaa aTeafacay fae araearfeafeaway far 
eachrcrerfafrecerfataaroniafreae | aera faxtareat + ated apole : 
aeq gat aHeATEAT sfaqrafacata tt 


STATA MATT Beraaatqraaayst sree 
faqrarqyacad | azaraferandtaayeresat aff satormfraarferear rer 
qqae VMI, TTaTATATAa serfs a Ua citaaaaTe: TIT 
qua egead | faadtarmt a afeararqdl amazeraerfaatal afar 
acafafrearntaaatignand fra: | garfafgataterer sdterrgerreer 
auarfaaar Sftaaareare war Freer: 1 

AAT AAG -aTAM ATT | 
SECC CIGICECIUR CIC hEt mae dT 
A: TaaARaTS TTS ATT TA fray fs 
QMaTATa Gased are aaagi TUT UAW 
[awasatat] 

AAITATATMA ATTA STAT Tw TTACTa HEAT faqareiarhees Tea 
TATA AATMTTUT aA sia wategMa arat wal wma 
faarcafa—azat azfafc 11 
: aa 4 frees ga sfete: seqrefrcteat: datqatacarar:. fasqaTa 

arafaara | aeatt fe— 
qt siftife  wasmMeNga TA | 
frst sifeiasarta ata: [wo ato 22.3] 
afar | cerita fraat aq qaqa facet ceareaaaey A 
carirafrerarfefafncen terme reafataaretaear setesfaraa fax 
erferfaraald aaa aTaTe: crTBatareafaeearares | gearet fg Te: 


qfemeaata: taal at afeeeaa, Ta: TATa:, Maat ar afeRedta 1 agar 
q ara ea fafeaare— 


TEAATVAT ATA TIA TATA | & 


tT taal ATi Ia AT aTeat ATA: | 
SeaTAT STE frat wat: saat HAT 3H 


aa orftafa sarfafeead: | eqamer meade: wfasaecqata: 
eames aeaaaT: Sargeeqata: | waaMeT aeTawa: wfasaee- 
qaia: | tarmee arsaasa: Sfarascqata: | david dare:—aaq waa 
sea ag feat Atar:, Faa, Faq | ua ofearaaafe atsaq | 

AY TAT CAT STAT SATA oa Vera geafase yreatfa i a 
sienfa | seassqnfaraea faafaacara, ralscqeraer sfateeraraata. | 
WaT MATITAT Tag VetIal TF GAafa, aI— 


aeatfg cea waa a qutshea wha- 
vaTaeT WH Gata aaa ge [qeaqnHtaar~—é.s] 


eeaifaat HeaMHTaaUfesieMraaar il 


araageifaaeae—a tat: sey AAT, et aaidh afa- 
ways | a fe carerar fara? caratar. greats. satraater 1 
ay aafe aaa, + wafaa aaa se 1 } 


aah Bag —aagey saesereara fase Margarit | 
raearararea Haare fardariarerrsaerel IeATSTATATAT- 
wrarneare aeafaet (at ?) areafa sareafacte: cart 1 


AIAATTTNAASAATA FT TAT: | HT HAT? aH Taragad Rageer- 
eatafaaratfafa, aeama | fe are? aearert: caa seafaargITaT 
gegua—eaa eft gq ata alaad afa? a a faearaen great 
THT TA:, TACT A TATA: | oT A CAAT BIATA GARI EeqasA- 
amt arcafasefa 1 aenifrerafas ca cagta: caregraafatenafa 
fafafa afeet Ta aregafe aat ZassereaoarrarHes Cala ? aa carey. 
qTafaeaiaararfe ot a faaaa, vat freisraar taqserarearafa za 
faada la aleraha aarenta faare ef  aenradar frargaraartateara: 
ara: speafa qeqTAscagars camTTy | T a areafaHey aa: AANA 
HE TM TARA AAT | aaa AeA — 


acadaacata wea Tat a fart 
srearahaeniia sea aad TAIT (AG:MaW—2e.2¥) 


& ACTAH MEA 


fangeatadeat TaaA— 

afe eraa sfaar eae aa Ca A Aagte: | 

atfea a an feat acaraatfca & ete: 

afe fafagrata saad fradtd ary 

qeqertiahaca cag aT aTASTMAEA: I 

| [fargearadat—Re-%o | 
gfe | ger aa eaaeataararatreatiaed areafawen, car ea: “arearferat- 
araaatit cae seaeatia” fe caaear cfs wear arear: TeaqETTAT | 
aise sfasa: fe eraterpearead sa sTcoreracarfefa 1 fe ara: ? 
araaniead fagaray, stmenaread faesar, arcana faaara- 
waa aaeleafaaa seriatfafa | eaisenia frarrraearfafa sqaea fagarat 
faseraat at cara, aea fagararea qeana faearstatar: afer at 
afar: | aeareatiadateisagiaa acaftere: ara geqifeaat a 
arate: | 
~ qearft ear —areafaarat casaqerarmratag: caarargarrafae4- 

farara cae seafan fates fearaiarad ar yeuafese argue res faa- 
_ freeway oeafesrarg ta vargurafartaaterar cad wa Wega eset 
aevfet: carfefrifacery | caer agafrerar aera a va 
ag eft | grad) aataq fe are? gente al fe ane ofa, 
at cafarazacat farqtatcaretsgar azar sraeat waraaisfata: Fas 
Gfa: TEA TINAAT | TEATAG TTaFAIT:— eqs earegqrasfaadars- 
greaq | tara (arta?) ot sft tagserardware sfratgareata 
haa canfaasarargued afer frewftrarargrrae ereaavad hae 
farareay a wetift Tat frearmrargfafe 1 gatarea eqeedt eet qa 
can frararaerarraraeafita PaRATTATTATA A raaay TATA? Serre Rey 
eamsaraauady sgrate:, Nsqerfat varsrageiaa | waft 
Aq, TF ta VII ATar:, aecaredgeaifafa aaate, ot fe afeeta’ 
career faerraee TUA: | weArfefa Iq, wat fe aea aazelacarereda- 
afaarraraan, a fe carrer fear great saisafafs | aaa a 
UAT ATEAATTATTAT GTA TUPTSET ATPASE TAIT | aT eae 
Ha aaa TTA: | eqadTeaifeaasr aeagaqams: |W az 
qatar: se: | HAHA | SaTHanfrea see gar ge: | qar wt Haw: 
Magi | TeMeHARCaTalaes ef Hawcaas STITH Bg: | vafrerfy— 


TAATTAT ATA TTA TATA | 9 


T TAT Besa Arar:, carerar faaArarai qaeeaieaaeata | ge fe careaat 
faaard Gusafead series greeter gery aat a yfqesraaeaarate 
afe carerat faaart verfenfafe aead, aerfe gee earerar faaarrer 
areas Sf | Us atenar faaaraaa sraarfrerada gaara farar- 
cafaarfemr sgat cag va aieaeaTqaafadasraanaitsaaata | afer 
Bradt Tae SITserearafaararfata ? : 

4 hae saeeraafaara 4 awafa, ramaterafesrearat a Trae | 
wa seat? ate fe ta afrermere qisaftua azer gaefueate- 
fasafea | aeda a gg sserracaoara, faaerara | aafreameres 
4 ufssrraea safasfarefafascareacara Ha: fas aerareratorrgr, 
HA al salfaeataras fa) aenreadisqarafadeastarramfe aatcafir- 
TSGTATATETATHALITTLETaAT Va | xaaaeraaerntata faday 1 

yelfenfacatfansee facaarsifeacararsaneea faaferacareatar fear 
arfe serfefarta aaafa 

ara | aang: TH ATAIT:—Geqzafafeer: Tarat: cat seafearfar: 
da C4 FT tag BeraegT | eqenar faaaraeatd | Gevad selegareenyar- 
laa 

wate a afreafwenfer seoranfarst 7 aera, aft Ata: 
med faq ga waraaginecquaferaiaran sertamsaatfreaaatarha- 
araraa facet at aay: i 

ea Saw anaaatfaar fast eqeafaarel waa eft Fa, ageaa | 
aa arata gatfa, alfa agieaanfeand ate sacifa aft a 
sqreqiaalala aaisanaieara saaed sfa ara fafaagara qareaa ti 

wages aaa ceTa saat TMeATHA | Tam faaral TATATT | 
ana faarafadarana: | ger 4 arageat ator: sagfartaracar 
arqad, aacenifacaiera vata | gat J ae afardaraaararsaaag- 
af: araaganfadca aranmaaafrarray, adiser Tsaarat 
ata? frerarauraarfear aeaaraaraatfar: say arg (ar ?) aaa Feat!’ 
ma graraarararsar ? at fe aeat: arosrfaet Fa ararcaeaaeaa ted, far 
alg eat wadt agaragiatad | ae certo fatanrrnacarer 
ayinatea wifes saghardaraiafe: | eats ararat yaar sasraft 
gerd wea fracas ea | aeat— 


é HeqAHMes 


area fara tafaeqaarareeternte | 


aaa asta eargd afe aerma = [we qro—¥.2] 
wrerenfadat St eG sasqa 
meas a atead: ahaciae: efatn [Ao glo—¥.2] 
wataeaas faator TUTTE | 
sasaatfer arat fe a wae feat = Ho ATo—-Yv.¥] 


searfear | AT aATATTACATAT AAAI Aaa Ufa aaacaTfaswaeacal 
qfemecaa, araragerfaacaiearrafe fafafa + aaa ofenecaet ? 

ae earq—afaarernay eara:, aeratraraafaeaifrar sae fife, 
uaafe aifea fareearadear afa scarararay satraraarafrarare | 


ata 21 amnarerameafantrararaafaasirar agieqaeaas- 
aareata aeqarasaimaaaifaard dafsaaateetragernereney als- 
eeageerd | st Hear? aa qatar Talat wafa—at 
qeaTaa: areqifeareataaaths cat serarfe, fanaa aaeaafeter | 
fara gaa cae sta fatorgadas ? aleaqearegqqaea geqieer 
asfatcaniaaid, afte a argianamagiat Fa, dadeaq t das 
eatfa taq SaTATIATTANT | aaa FA 
“a qe FaeTassHe VIIA + carHal 7 TSat AlaHat 
AATTTAA PACHTATTHaeTA AT AT: She | [arfaerrarqs ] 
qat—— 
NAT Tat ATW a a at aly a aa aS VW 
AS UY att A Fa ataMaeoeerneaasasat uv 
[aferafaeae~2 3.202] 
gelfa avafa— 
aaa wagafa a fe ataata aay 
a areaate areata fogged ats area [Ho To—Ic,19] 
afa 
qorata faarnfafa Aq, Tagwy | Faearlt aasaearr AMAT | 
aeaarifariacaraerser va fe dfear araguaanfa. fafreaay a1agz YT 
va aarera eft | va TeHaTtaaly fatefreata F asa 
at aft ale: car seafe sfare:, aaeaeteraife farerermed eqta-t- 


HAMIL AT TAH THT | = 


mal fe cag: Tea gaara frarorTaaa SOMATA eaTaeaTs 
sfava: | waararaisfe eaaeqrqatara | ef ager faaeuragcane 
frmtag 


aff 4 afe aqer sofasfarahrafaattor fremtagaae, car 
TaaSTSTAe TINT:, aTATfaSl at AAT: CATT | Tae: eqaeaey- 
Valaaaaraagmars | aqeat aaUfsagrareaty xfs Fe, qearta 
qaaaie ver faagna ? agai aeadtai oeamta safasfagare 
safarfarafaaet qaraaentaf aq, vad af vata awed eat— 
agar waratat TeTaat arecgafafea | a Fagqeas geaqrasfe 
qeaeTaaaa AAUSATAATMTA, TakaaaaaeyTTA TaAshrsrare 
qaae: carfefa + qmATT | 

wa eata—aa afar: mee eff saafsararata waa a fazre:, 
faera-aen fe afa aqatargaaeaagreara: cata | cat fe—afe ararer- 
wifen: weet Tea, a oxemfaa: | aaa Tad, a alae eaat- 
Sfag: | car aaferea aearfacaai sfasrames afe ara: weet Tea, 7 
qraisfag: | aq aya: a eaaisfea: | va aaraaa faaraisfe afz 
wean:, a alaea eaaisfag: | aa fagan:, a reeatfae efai aeare 
aara qaafaararaniaaa Tea, vafaerfs afaaragcgeefatan aélsaa 
af 34, aqtaq | aema aaatenanfataisa ateqeaisfara:, aga 
afaued arareea faqataarararfearaaraca seafa: eaaharaAaryreat | 
fast fe favatarfaqatal | aaer facaiaa aacacaa Twa, afafetora 
Rarfe, aat Ha: a araaaearagefes: ? ger a afaqatareyd 
areqrafad fatiafeara tafe, dar gatsagareraaaearzafer:, a4 
aardt wafa: car ? aa CaATaTaTIa— 

afa fefagrahad sadiq faadaa ati 
qeqarfafacaeaanrarasgaraea: uv eft un [fae sqro—320] 

gavta fart facaiat, vat fagerafardaraesrat farttaearaaaega: 
aiad sq: wen sited eae? eft earatasfaarart caats:, arrarfasy 
at Sqare: | gerafeere Caray 

faaaaeatfa aifes array. am fe wecarareaafreararara 7 af 
afaafaare aarefa afaaed | a aa aearara yaaryacarferat Tea 
agred arf rearae: | ef atfea fazeraey AFA I 


go AeqUeaIea 


‘gyarqafagiarqaarneiaa fafe:, va va arafecaer garefasra- 
dtaraaste asa: 1 ae 
Sa AIAN, ALATA IAAT BAAA Sa seaTTATAT HST | aecdarear- 
feraraaaleateal scatea:, cat aarada frente | afe war rarneatted 
fafase aaa, Taat aed fratofafa tl a. 
aeq Toofaaer arated gama faferata— fg waarafas asa 
gaa: ? ager gar aaas fae, sa Tarde efa ? ATCT aq, att 
earefaarsa4r | TUNATTAT, 
‘a anes aaaant fadda oat. 
ATASAALAHP ALATA UHM TAT — —_— 
aa faddat agta afa fe gaan [Ho mI-%.0] 
aarer fraaar safefa azar: 1 dasa aaa faacafadaacatfad: afa- 
gaat at sarfefa 1 
wavaa CqaAAIgAT PIAA nitechatecateent, as 
qeqanityedsgey tar va gearelarafaeaae salva araarfa =eate- 
ra | TAMA TVATIa: TReqeaereas: aegis aaa, TATA, 
TAIT Sey | aeaT—a Te qa faafetat: searcrareatfernrraa age aT! 
seqat Sfa setae, aa wear arataq ef) oxearfenaa eae 
vatfray I . 


TAT AAA—-KTAT Ta Heater a Aar:, cferhafafascerazgreacarg—- 
geaeq qufafeaer eaifas aes rafager Rea, AT anifeaer 
ATT: TATATAT WTAATATSS TAT: GeqTAMCATAT: a fre qua gfe area, 
aat afaafafafarscengarcaraifata sdlefesrdar, mTaccaeqrafag aes fre- 
uifafa | wa cancarrasfe—aearetdismd 34 speay, Tea, TaTeaatefa 
aeqeaedl: tad watfaatat Tsar 


TATA: TAIT FT wi Teafey, Sefefarard, waar aren | 
TUT Fa: TAS SIG, WYAHAT, StI | qrerrat a wea}, ARAN; 
asuifre:, Reafey gearafag; cara va ASAT 


arar fata art Bg: Tealstariars: | fe seared Saeqqarea fase 
qaathr TAT STITT, Talel aerfeaa caa yerseatfafa aeretar areq- 
areararTaTeaa hae AT AMAA, TAAPATATT 1 


AAAI AA TAA THA | g2 


ZT ar eHlasaqareay geTAwy, CF aN Acaly aA MTITAS 
afa a va afaararifaazeafediy: srcatfa, cara a: swalete:, 7 
eaten waft wtagrage grad xfs |. seat 1 eaaraAGAre. 
Aaa AT TAI | a ag cqaeangaid sassaz geofaafateanacar 
Rtqegararary | gar fe—oe: wa: Teaatfa sfaret: | ao atafastarqaras 
frufaad-—aqe: caraieaasafasata,. ceeraaifaararaa _ aryi-. 
Boy, GATE FA AA Cae Ta aT Tear afea alfed, Tear ae, afea 
AAT: CTC ATAN, TERT TeeMaAIET Fatfer | TTT TATHIAAATN ASS 
Matfer casfadaargara faeera efa varaaraMeNaTAae wleaT 
efi gatsenera aate stotaare:, aa: TaTaatgar ears ? 


fe Ga:—arqaurfagarcagqaraarar | afet, at a canfadaa gat, 7 
qufada, wea ud geen | vafafe Ae alert saiteaer 
aan qavat qat wafa casal at, walfaq caaaaat | awa ga 
wat aft Tersra: | aera ATH, war ease 1 aifepeda eqaer<ey eara- 
mer Heqaeary | ad va afeagma—a cet: sfafeaatagurrarar, Te 
wfeata fraufaatfaaafafa | aeq aeaa—a va saafaferaadt, a 
TAT FIT at, aTeaasfeaaiaararat afa, aarfs wifaat eaqeaageea- 
WaT AGA TAlAT Ta FATAYSIAI: | 

at fg ataanfeasr ar amaa aren, fe afe canfadaria 1 

earaigara ¢ aaa eanfafeta waadt, aanfafe: |) aa va TH 
wamtifaata fsatara, saeasfagar srr geecanfrafatadatg- 
WET! eas aR aA | THeAMT eareqieaTa: U1 

qeatsfa aera Arat: | TeaTAaTes | Waa 

a fg carat ararat scautfeg fae) [wo mro—2-y] 
seqa sfaarefacafa | cays cerarates aife awa seqaa | ate a— 
aaa afe ata qvsufasa 
vataa af aga: ferfersiseernrz: 2 
qaeq WH May Aaa 
get, _aeanfatsaatstt aeATL 
[weqaaTaaTe— | ey] 


scarfeat [weamataarera] Tea KafasaTasaaT: | 


Q2 ACTAR MTA 


atarigetifeaeg saraee—at Ta KIT AaT:, wag: aaa 
TAS | aargurafesal qrmrgdeasaqaaay aterareafaasa 
Hal, tag: SAIa: asadl ar seared wrar:, Fafraaafagers:, sha 
mtaqarae: | aera aaa: eae MaTA AT ETeT aga Tea aT 
eatzanaranadt [efa] | vaacadnarta | gata sfaratfeacare Zao 
qifaeaiza Tesfaarartgeiate afetatatate a Grae aredtag 3 
anarafa aoataeet wlat:, Tarrarfafeasteas a TeatPACITEI- 
armeqiea | teafa fe — 
eaTgUTat Fa Fa caTeHsHa ale) fan 
[to Broke | 
meqashr Tera — 
garaata att a ate a a fare [wo mTo—c*y] 
eft aera Talore, 
qa aa a wale saya 
TATA TAMA T No [| HETTHTATATT—F'ee ] 
gearfedtesa gies | 
maAgaaage—aTa ANeTaes Alar, Tet A Ata araya- 
TART | TATATTATafaaay ETTATE—aATs Tawaraeara ate farsta- 
ATEATATTAATATAATA «TWAT, Aal waged wafa—zga yrarat arat:, 
waifad gabad weafseera:, AETATHATST | BT SATA | gaa ATTAd- 
ateifefa | adaaqaay, gatfeateererfeergt 
meee LeacrslargraaVyay, Tas tT aATT | eactalal eagarageiy 
TATAATTAA TTA et 
qeAT TaTfraraareents fa | seararawarey frstsqerrarfafaferce: 
reiterate eft 
aqale—aaargearatictafase: satearageay aqaftad) wafs:, aafe 
ATTA AAA TATA: TESTA: Asafa SA, aa 
afaeana & (aa?) Tenret seatzeqaafan: | 
vera fg faeeaa aat aqme: ga:u 
AMSAT TATTATATA TCT sal TIMTAT fertaar amit waar, 
al TH: Araferad Aga Weare Mlarer:, al aat als qeaadl Pleasarca 


HATTA ATA AT ATTA | t2. 


Searle, cat-aeaieerratestares TATA, Ta roberta 
fase: setcaayeatal Sarat waaat, a ay a ft (fa?) wera sf? aa ua 
frieree: seaaTAEIATa, At WA HEATH cota ATAT 
HAMA ATAPAaAATMNISAATAT | TA A VA qeleaTACTTARAaTATAT SsAT:, 
aq @ favarfaarfafacataafasaeaarartarat, fe ate afaarfatrareaata- 
TATA ATA AAT 1 
aqraeatitaal gat wradt—-usfa faera: qed aot aga amtaent 
fratra, TaaeHIes FIT Agate: sf | aa—areaa azar ar afa- 
TIA AT AITIAHAAA, TalTIATATATT, FIA, WAT arate taty 
sfa i. agt— 
Basta St sat ATaeITAT | 
aula at Gat eater: Heat frat: | 
ated @ faamgwearfeeaaegar nu gfe 
ua sata sterarot fretercerataara 1 
feat at afe at wat ana sfaega: 1 
sfafaeaerd ard denrttana faq un git u 
frerenacatea aatorfaearte 1 : 
aed saarfasrafasaar ate: A-SI BAA BAT Ararat, #1 FZ 
ag afasraatfa, avarie aecafeaar saat teat aaraivareaia, aat- 
eaarefe farasaat: ararat gearrareat amafrearararaecord q1ea- 
faeaTeserats | 
aa ‘a taa:’ [Fo ato 8°32] satfeat afmerairar i 
ayet atway = aguatfacqatad | 
aa aq ataaain: aenreieda a gat | [zo mTo—23°R] 
gat saad atfeacgara aargfa: | 
aaresaaeay fe arecarfaaita afar i [ro roe e-g] 
arTeataaiaale @ afer atedtfa ataaq | 
sfafee waaat atararataanfaar i [ao mro—eyro] 


gearfeat arrat afore: 1 

om a aaieanfaqa— 

HAT QATeaT Tarai: HAA atarat: ? a qarear arataarera fafesers,, 
Sy geared AaTai: | A Tareat: Garza fafeser:, gr seaey Aqrais 


ay - 1 lgeaeererte® 


rary Bearcats epee tft fire fenfgerter Pate Terra yeaa ATAPI T= 
avafttatrgerateafiatantergan ffeer: a seaed atarat: | Saga 
aaa areadtga Partearcanfaecoan, t Aaretgarearferercray eft 
aa 4 araearfecrga— 3 z 
ateraqaratae «stata 
aaafest aaa YrqaT | 
afeaa ga: gaTaataqeat | 
Raat atafe aaeata [aarfererss—ory ] 
qeargeararfesaat gorat sfarrafadt ceileragea le peaTa STATA ATA: 
ay F—searardarrara af afe aaeaint goreasfatrearatyeaeea- 
ararara:, Aaa af ayer a aeedifa a exaggerate waif, acararer 
afea giaa:, 7 afta grant sntfo, camara aft gras, gafrgrerra- 
area afta aare:, eft qateerareata cara | Seae | aafaaereaterar 
araer eeaarfafrares sarees FIAT Ararat Tfaaraaseatha: | te 
carat: soatat: fefagreraea aegor agar at anifefa aft ai aa fe 
aaeaint gored ofeare fr aer antfer afta, gare at afer ? 7 arcrat 
qeafaareat fea arfeacd soaHa | aaled WTaaT aTReTa- 


. fact fg-areat aferateqara a araa | aa aeae aaa Tae | aT Ge 
MS TAT HAT AT HAUT T TATATT | separa ATTe aT TeTTATT, 
wea afer cae: | qe aifea TaMTa:, TET ATRYCTTS: | ALT ATECAETTS, 
aeq arfea farcrea: uefa faeac: 


aeg faratargrargarad araieafa, ster vrata caaranfafafaere, 
a safvagacarfatraaretiaface: wa watoaty alfa, darts aarcfe, 
favaiarafeaarat weqh fratratargy 0 

fe ga:—gareaarar aft carat: aareaaaiatraead waka | dear 
Tagaaaa aaa, TaTaaieas sIbsaRMAATATT | sad 
fe qorearaaahegearqa— 

TIA FAST AATHTITAISH TeTesa Arararetatqar feqz at afeq- 
RITTAITAT: TEGLITAIT KATATSA STAT GIST aS, ferarAyat 
wale gard, afteadt gaa: yadlstrerat waft sate 1 ef faeaz 

_ feat a : 


TATA AT TT TH TTT | QM 


TRH aga: aR aay aR agafeeT sfraras, 
Oe 4 PHS SIRT AT | TaT BETeTATAT aie war ater 
aremsaaqeiaisaeaay wafeg 1 


qa MAAGTyA— 

a4 ag aft gaararia freratht aaraal wateraaasateartante- 
arataafageaarara sears: Tarai | ae ware [aeat Fara} 
tar aries frat weafea oa, afery art at freq fafa: ar 

ag aft oa frerearfa ta [Arter] at at faer [fafeaat] aatcdar- 
aft or sTaaes araalsa—Fargereat ahrera: ? fafeasraatsarq— 
afqsara aTATACAAATgY, TA SaTTTaeraifaerefaefeoara: | a fe wrara 
aq ewafa, carat ataacrat aratierae atfagearag seaeara: eareara- 
ara | #4 alfa ga framartaadiaq—aaaeargeredl waradt sate 
AWAATIAT TTATSIAg ATTGeaMHS SAAT: AACA: AATTATTNTAS | At 
 aaacaraaag «saagacrafaerciagieara: | fafraataataarq—aa_ fe 
argsaea: aareatai,a faafecara: 1 afaareqcar fe water saT: 1...... 
Seated: sera sfara: ? araalsq—uaesaleai sera ag 
sfageart | fafaaaraataara—fs gregeara: dfaert unéenter at 
aqasag ? aleadtaa—a aseared a afeat arraaeatotgeaa, ari 
ascfaferar araed | fafaaareataarg—aa fe waearat AT Heqaa, 
[ar faseqaa] | aar qasaedt a werfacay a fanerfasaa, aal a teug 
a faveqa a3q a xml a farm: & ora agen | WATT aT 
aavfa a oftfratfa | aarfa: sar faafefagasiacarraracrcat + Tale 
a ofefaatfa 1 cfasarasredl safratr qaqa) oe a sat: gat: safa- 
fafarat: | sa@aaaracaea: dat aga ofefaatafafa ) ar a aaat aat 
Hse, UT aatai eat ofearfase | at fe aarat ast ofearatia, aar 
aeqatarea agafa | aaaefsatraaarsfaaraerea: TATIEAy | TaTAe- 
frafriaanrstraaiqaes franttiegeattecotataha sara: 


aa ast wai framaagiaaraaraferats fagaaeaygard | air 
fagaafrarfa te aanaieaatraarafa | rears waa oat frcarfaaret - 
Hird aes 

TAUTA TUlIeay iiak ec ascees TAT: Hal ATTA: ? 
asataa—a afae amare + gafaarrsara ward Gyt Waar sat Sfiaa: | 


s 


Sq ee ae 
-@rg—ay aratgerat area? arg:—ay aterat & ofefrateate Vere—aat 


genera: fai? ate: a aeraa a Mera | Me—Ser ae fartar: ? 
atg—aer a areal a Paar | are— ae Ga vaeT: ? ag: —arfaarrerrrs 
a faeteareara | are—aea ga aaa: ? arg:—aa a ore aifragay | 
age yeare atararfen: ? arg:—a aeras arafaacied | atre—fra- 
feqturgora: offrateafa 2? arg:i—aar aamafafrar: ofefrateaier.| 
aig—aa gouifa: weilag ? arg! —agarearareafaraa: | ae—ayar 
Aas FIN: ? He—aaeaaarassatay | aie—ateat asatfyaiz: ? 
aig: —earaarugraeara | ate—ofeafead asarfa: areat ? ag: — a 
ard Taal a waar | ate—famifaar goafreferitayia: ? aig:— 
aagdissfaared: | ag—scitort gsarfa: ears: ? ag:-—sqeaaalsera- 
aa: | arg: sfarar gsutfrefertaata: ? arg:——adarefatdfca: | are— 
famfia arasaea: ? arg:—arifaaecarrafataar: | efa wraera: aya: 
qfegsgretst faaot sfafaasaat aeat cafe aserai Preqerararergarat- 
arrarafsrcaita fagetia, attararat siftagamnt fara farayat Taser. 
Tageq ! afer i 

Raa yeatarrat aarrafafwareat feereat warat faerrarat eaa- 
alafracaa safafa u 

ST FT ATTA IWATE 


Tara wey: as a ster wat a odtea geged eeaeqras = 
saiter ya: stguadtfe sfaefafeada | a arfedarat a srecafa frat 
naitafeiaad + gergeaearamafafad: | usta asyelt: aafeqateal 
faarer gergeraer sera <aftaret gecftarel Alecfeare: 1 @ a 
qfzaral arearedt + afeat ataaraeator fea: 1 


afe g aswel: ageag ate ef, aha arevlatsae ale ef ? areaeae 
qual fg aogel: adadaigeaisad alg eft | war awger wsqet: aa- 
aat ee areitray | ag—ae wrafag areohtaan ? are—acar asyeh: 
anager veferatafaaftar: rafaHeTa ya: | AE—HA Wraeeay: aag- 
acter ? ALATA AETTTAATLT AST: ALT: | TAH AeA ney 


at: cafarerer yar aeEr Fa eaMTARYaT: 2 ae——eafewetta weet aaq- 
aay raf fraarae aor 1 Fa Sraererr eter gat Feat 
‘aeake garguatea fasraqqrg 


TAA ATT TAH THT | 29 


Ta Ae Wad TwHTT Tea Ta ARH Stay! TAM wTaq sheasa 
Ges: Tea: Ca eatal AHTITATSA Fala | a aa Fafyaral awsafa- 
TAAASTNGTa BleHrrat scarred aetaae | a aT ae Feat 
dat gat teat Feat waa areas Ofears Sara seas: TATaAT- 
TIT | F aa slags: aara:—ael gaa, Efe weg MA aI | ara 
awe frasticaratfeat: ofegega——tar od erafafa i a art fraarfa- 
arafeara ae-ataa saaqyay ta arated sfonsig—as FATA 
atta canquatfal ag a % ofa sfegeas Faaca geafafa | wate 
faraifcaratfeared geata atq:——ar wait geo gedt fe cag | a cafirat 
Teta sfafata: | cea gaefnegheeed—adiseryqay | faaatarnar 
ofeaferafata | a gaxfe ateaed sfaaaa 

TIA WAT A FSUISTSTANIT eq: eqrarawal ATHTAAKAA 
aad, wate war waaegeaa aagirederar: eifafrd ses- 

afa i & effafaa seafacar arf: art casa asada! aa 
aragnataa wafi—ad geo:, ef eft, wag oft | aea Ba sarecTTT- 
afeada Pada wiasaite fad ataafa | a act fran aeefarefaare 
aamata | ata sgsefeameq qt Farad | a Fa asfaratar Brea: 
arnt aght setagatfa aay gat Feat Aeaqraareara Taratfa | 
aqat wraq ae gegea faaarfaaratigat vad -aaha-ar :, AT, 
a ger gat fea a cafaat wera gafeafana: ef! vara ger 
warararagaraiafaaeaat aramid gt terafa—ara ett a7 get 
a aeal at Htat at Teal a Gere: | fray eh aden: | aera ee Tah | 
fasftar =% aaeat:) aratcat sa aqaat: | eqcdtqar ea agent: | 
fafratoar ek aaanh: | sewage em aaeat: | efe feat: | Feat 
aamraer rate Tear faracray aasraia Tate | faraatert TTTATT 
quafea aequraraaracrs | & arprafeaaa Saar Bret Hafer |S HTeTTAT: 
aarat freafere fratorarat ofefratfea | ward aad aaa eaTfa | 
afa 
wet a aratarferriegearary— 
wa afpa aviae & 
aeaaga daft ah) 


oge (eee ye EmARETTET 


oo eae fara afag ara : RERY et 
Tr See or mt sag weefa aera 
TASH GILT Afet 
afg gat afaatacaeat: 1 
weraaat g watt aa 
eifa cafe aatiaa weat: 0 
faaanca afsaagqean: 
canifamra Saft AAT 
asafa areg atfeag aha 
asia a earita weqaat 1 
meqaara fanfeag cite: 
adanen fanfeaq are: 
ata wet argl wergat 
araactfaaat fe faweat: 
qeaqaaseaatar wtat: ecafaqatafaofaar ararat aaaateat wafea 
@are eft feraa i 
Tat FT Hwa sariat Temes TIT AeAwHTAAIRT- 
faratoraeay 
eae —Afe eae: Ta: SAACIseqaea ATfed WTATATRCTIE:, TA PIA- 
frarrerat: eeare Egat Wraat ? seas | aafata + aay 1 


fe eden aaery ? educazataTam dqa: fafeceqmeag | 7 
J WAATEATAIMAT TEANTAATTAIAT GA, TET ATTRACT | ancaaaral- 
aregqa fe afa saneatwatearteraranear carafaar fafefefa arfer 
atqaT aaa | AT VA GA— 
tad FA RGA gteat Haatgea | 
alias ford geet al Tee NAAT 
[aterdtaera-e ] 
serfa aeafa— 
TAA BIH? HH SF AAA T HTLHA | 
may Tea areata: ‘faterrena wu sfa a 
; [Ho Wro—a 82] 


TAIT ATT AIH HTT | ges 
- MATAAT AAT aaa HA 


| Tara aaa agafeay adte wale, retterrarfeeqersd, aga afranr- 

SAAT: Tesre:, Tenresneaa faarafaeaife ni . 
aa sfaeqieaeata—agerat arat afa fara carts faeaa sar- 

sama: ? aa afe gare scad, ate amerq—afa saronfs frceronty 
fefavatio, fe caa seratfa fe ox vaaatsegat afar aerqarosr:, 7 
4 oe:, waToredtaarearfermer | aarferat wat at frat sariefered 
waae eft sarrrarareaifararare afe paisa arafaeaa efa + gota 
fasqeat arat ef i adt ara fasaat wadtsqerar rar sfa wfacafa, aa 
wa aaa aaqarar: aedtfa | war ata a fraa:—aqerar: aaeat ef, 
aaa aarft aqaratafaafacata | aa a arfea faatsqerat: adarar 
ef, aar cqanfafiader qenearaatdaararearenaaeaaata aeasfa- 
fret: waurarsfa | 

 s=ae ate afeaiaraal aaeaTs CATT, FT AATISY FT FATETATTST 
atiog cafea. fe area? serfarraaas afa. caracofacercactet 
frraa: | mar eafasaa wa araaenra atfed, cat gacaferartaeal fazaas. 
eared aareqracfactacaa, Stiases Braalaarag | yar aq fazaqqeqt- 
wma:, der wey sfazat saris aPencafreate: 2” Hal Aot Tear weaT 
faual ar afacafa—eaa: ora saaatstadt at ageafafefa wakaed ae. | 
sqneatta: 

wae faeaat afer aac:, wa gafee fafeaaed areagrTas waaTA— 
a eaay arf qeat a areat arcaggal arar waedifa ? seat i fafeqafae 
ara aaer caufasaarrear, wat | fe ag aratrqaafaatfed ? 
Saqageafer at afer Sf cearat matt qeeifara: | aa: HIRATA 
spac agrifaegrifaat arg ? 


ate grat cafe a acafea, tt afeaareat TTaIa ATH arafacater ? 
a7 aearat Maderazremaia atafer, fe g ated Ua aT ofaaiarfa:, 
at ecradtarsneatar aaa cite trated | aaa fe farararats adera haat - 
faratargrat aifiat ater, qurart arqareaeies aiefeeeaed, ToT” 
Scare carmatafadt 2a ar gata sratearfearsy araatergTatag — 
qeeafers ara Sar gearfaat | Ss TAT: YAaAAT FATS atqarareaa: | 
uafagcad: aaacayTaraATATens aratatafaatfafacrganfararaar 


~~ 


Ro / MeUABNTET 


fardd camarearaea afasa afafsaeafaaet tiefreaia gatoray: | 
afaardiaat: asfaeaatrocat ofeateafa 1 aar feaaraea acer 7 
yarfara gee Tata, waqeranga fasaea faaaracateteeaeats 
qcaaalaata | zat + ITyaeaT saTarqrufesaise weateateraticn fa 
arqiag, va faafaaeaisit dtarferat aredteraataary |! 


aft eqiq—wgaa wiisearafafa, wae | aeATeTya CT YT, 
aquaad, afafetacraqvaatefa | aaearguaeafa areaercarda 
qaaeatat 7 aaafafe | aeaTegeaedT Mat ect aTafeTtaeqeqrearetg- 
SfTTAT TATE: | galt ahaa: efrafearciseatcfra:, aerars~ 
HON TITHE, TETaeaTAA Tenses Freezer faarat afer TaAlea- 
agereetia sates | 


HT CATA-UT TF TATTIAASATIA Alfaisearh: aerator se, 
aagaiaey afg Be areaq | Hafes: a atfadt farttaaaoftara, 
TATA: TataAMTaats Ae, Taecqasaa | ate fe Harfesfareta- 
BATTS SAAT THEA AY, Tea TASTATHET CATT | aT AITe- 
aq | ofa eat wala caer efe 1 

aft a1 afe sarmidta: saaiftre:, af saris ta oicfeaee 
searfeat fangeartadeai fafedt ate: aaqkeerne aerreratancarte 
alfea 

fe ai afe aA aMATEITVST TAEIE aeq aemEIEAT, 
acmeaated aa arfea ? aafea, dar qagt saaaedtfa He saTIEaT ? aT 
afea wera, gat warTafe frase aredtfa wa catEay ? acai f;— 

HATA A A AeT_AIVTs 1 
ASAEATATIS SF AaTMEgeysra: yi sf 
[4° qto-y.x] 
ae ta seas wartq, fe afe ‘Reaeaet agen’ [qro— 
R.2.003] efa waif eae Hear weae afef sam 1 waafe Adaeq weq- 
AUNATHA ATLA, TET BET HH IsataaT | vs ste: 11 

47 FATT MAT FOATEA FT CaM AMTAaeaAae sft, gas | 
EWA ARAST TRARY Tae gfe: arise 
aera favargual fastea favasfefaafta: 1 aa fg aewena eft sear 


TEATIVAT ATA TA THT | R28 


sfrararat 7 aqaefrmaga TaTITNATTST | faqwmeq +t aaa 

sforaaitaad waft camemeda aaa cameroeazed |TTTAWala | ae 

= farrteaaeat ex, aeq cafafeta ado ufaaerfaf a ut 
wT 


a4 eaig—aegfaenifend arferarfes fastaata quer watedta, aa 
earerrrenfafer tate lug afe faarramerneg Hacqrarareataea 7 AIT, 
PASI Toa TAaaTe | aaa fefast saa cama aaa + 
eta fares ameaa—faseasat sag weaeqd saa sagfesaa, fefae- 
waa qeaeqastafa caries ofa | ae cafe ware aat eater SUT 
wfacera | srarracea acTaagfeacraaaaaeqareagaa NN 


a4 yae—eqafafacfea, Tact caafacar Tempra aaTATas 
sraranta efa, saa faeate qequaraat eqafafatatard caret 
TaASAM AT Teas, aafa eqafacar ef a gsad | afa al cafe ary aA 
raeanenfaamifsecauarccerrars = fausaeaIsqTaera «= araT 
wedi ga: caafafe: ? car almaracerqetitg=aaa— 

a faanangrad fanaa visa Zafacettafatefa 1 aera wafe- 
aera afa Prager | aferaderanafaad, a7 aalerad a4 
foay ? afe araeaqareraaarafeaan, dar fefacar afasafa | aa azat- 
orad dea fay, aaa fade fad anqoeafa ? aa fad fad ang- 
qeafa | aaarfs ara aaatfaarcar darfaarer a wad saa, 7 AAT 
HAN SAAT aH THIS emvNH, Vana a Aaa Fada ada Pa WaT ASAT 
aeaad atfre: camer at faaearaqeaaat aqeaarempaaar a BeeTaT 
aleger F seaafaear F cal alae a sa areaT | at Pacer Faas 
facatiat faamaferaat fads faa fadeacanat qt 
stata car wate aataaai a a frtaafa | at a faafaanai gat saT- 
atfa gat qeafa | sa aga [aifsacaea] faa faaraqsaat eyeareara- 
fafa u 

aaa arfea cadfafa: 1 azarara fe aa areca ? 

fe a1 Rea at aeoan weqreareded at? aa afe arg ea, sar 
were fraaremararearate tT wa | sae fraatemeqaewed— 
af ¢ seay | aor weafgacaremater waafaeta wet ATT | Tas 
a araed-warnfrtacara aysrad | aarfaet were, Tar varreeafa- 


QR HEAAHAEA 


 Feucareoanesicnafgeeas werer weal | weareqsafarewcareaeaca- 
AACHANAT T VATSTATAT | FAT AHA 
ALATAA TAT SACATA CA TIAAATT | 
aarcaraisaraca facase afue caat nn sfa nn 
[Alardtaeta—2 | 
aa feat acareaaa ceraanfasl sear afacfea | car a aeafa— 
vatatad at fafgatarataa at aut: 1 
a faad, aot: fafa: sa a ag faaa un sf u 
[Ao MTo-2.22] 
araea—aaraaar fafeafasadtfa Fa, tazaq aateaar fe ara 
qeqefaaagkarara afa vafa t aa a faaragfara arfea, aa se 
wary, ee wea, efe farce: ofeserane ofa eaiecayra wate | qeHT- 
qwareqaatfe atfer fafe: 1 


aft ai afe ara wen fasaeg of? &: wat ? a a watcacator- 
feaarmrdiat ava: fafafearatfea | oe faoer at aged ofeqecaa, 
mate + Aer, TeATetATAaAT Pacer earore:, walateestd Faq, 
aatadtstana afse g aaat: 


seargITAe | Heat fe vatafarat arearai asreq qufsenhdivatae 
Frraerna sartat ewifeay t 7 Ae aafaaraatter sarafear, 
fe afe, eanraatekafataraes carafe, aaer g aafeaacieade sft 
atfea area area aft Facer adeaq | cara a wa ete: I 


HT EAT -AAN ATT: ATTA TAMTATA HE? TAIT Tatereatorrfey 
faaa wa Prarfesraare fa, vaafe arfea 1 armmea ararafagercore | 
WALA AETAHTAATS Ut ; 

warts eqrq—aat ferargaaer waeA, wel: fre:, sfa wetefaden ha. 
feafarrorrraste farrnfaersauraister, wa gfaear: eqeerorfirfa 
rarermenfakaagirerauasts wfaeadtia, Ta | ager erttzfarc:- 
mscatts gaat ferrearicacren fa raratea wa etaa at mater: *S{UTAT- 
weAT Fea TaTA: TeaTferarateacaMSet Ts aa, eT TA, Fer 
fart sfa savisfa faarornteacaaeafrefarera4r farargancig faarroreatray 
afanaraafaaritar cited: ats ereqaedy fe TAT | fag arfsearie- 


TATTUAT ATT TAA TRV | RR 


safakaagfaearaaae ofa a gaat fettanfaterura: | detehfafed- 
qeaTgTaTeuad fatenfrarmargetfs Fa, aataq a fe ae 
safeeferar aftafeager: varak: eaantsrqareg earear: eHTOTT aco 
TIAA | aft +) gereifesaaaat srt areraea frargaweatarar- 
qilfsrragragyaes ftqueasarsfeser agra, ferns + 
UIeWag: aerataTsaahaeaary | wee frweafafsaearateacearhas- 
eararenaaend fata freaafafa da, satay wifes eqagrt zea 
fesrussacfaarcasa alfearerataraacarg | aaa fz earfzea fata 
faartart seat a duafa, aft a dada earargarere aearfeaay, 
Ua Uefaarganaicdita artes freaafafa: 1 

va gfaeardtat aafe arfsenfecafakad fraraare wed afta, wea- 
eafatan q aan frsaq, aarfe dqfatata oeequterar aat: faea4r 
fafa aaeaataqacaiat: | qawt qataneatag | ara fe dafanareal 
7 faasaa, a@q acata care dafa: | a a sagen faaraarorat fararga- 
“ardarmaraaa:, fe afe aeaarrar aan eaaeardtarafe arfea ava afer 
areas sacar feeraaieraencaeag eae | at Aeeafacaeag | 

aa eq —feaaar gqenfafear ? da fe aa aararsaaeqagi<t Fa- 
faaraend, fe g atesfafetar agar eaata eqaearaa eft | sad | 
aang 7a:—fauaar qenfanar atfeneragiesaaifen (a ?) at? faseg 
araenr fayataarararfacirataaaral aa fa: AAT TaraewnaUAyA- 
Tased:, Aaa aratfana sia waie_ wai aafarcaacafamgiaata- 
gfaaat aiagifanaag aeaiadl areata t aise az faaeraera were 
eatfea va ca feast aaaanaufacracatsfacatraaaeyra carat 
fafraray aiede za alearueaftaamna waara fracas 7 7 
wafaq | sere afe atfret wagr:, aa aa wamacdenit 
afacery | cava a ua slo: | wT FATS: dar TeaTAaTeMATGAAT 
areata Ha: TATA ? 

a tearaiad Pearereasaagiar gefaaigi aad, afeanfonsey | 
aa fearpradaasqa: weaver caaecfa, mead faraniaa F 
agai gat aa exaatasfarasafaat (afa: 2) wae | 

qar a4 seaguneqafead det eaararanauifasaada BTTATatAat 
saTTTaT Tay | fe | ae: Tear eAaarfater aifemeqagreeaTauelanla- 
SATU AITATS HeaTTaT mTAMeafa + AaTATT | | 


Rv AeAAR MET 


AT MTT —AClaaraaA AAS TAT: Sema PaaTa | Tae 
FAT HITT BATTAL Hear ara ga wate efe aaafeqaa, UF sera 
aarfafafaaaist: ae: era mieateart seat suet fa saafews | ta 
faut soared ges: | seqel fe Te qeeafeaoraeea:, TT AERIS 
eqUIaeaaaasHTTIaTaages Ua, a ge xfs caries: seas TA 
afaad ge orart: | we: seme eera g-a fe et are Sfeaetsacaer: 
gayTasal wearers ware aatfeeafafener seearararata- 
aifee sexeacafafa Faq, wants qaugaael a Aw: STITAMAAAeAT- 
waa | a fg aefaort devrgraaa | aff a ateeqaEIgya set 
afe dtarfeeafafeadt aredtfa sear aeateaiies seaera Titewecaa, waa 
afa gfacarfeenfataq ararfesafa aredifa arareatoaiite set 
SINT | TANT T— 

eufaeafatan aat get a faae 
aratfecafatan amt ed a feat n sft u 
[ aq-aaHe—2 vey] 
qenanrfenes aiHsragrer aeTtaTaMeTeeattras Tareas | aeafae 
Faat fe— 
Tea Tetalat Daratat a yeas | 
MHI MATTATIANT Teas qerelary | TAFT Taay— 
ad ua watsqet St qe fe waa | 
TALHEATAATATA GE: Tem TeAeT 1 
vada faatt gufe ag¢ get 
sfarafaactia = aateqaaafeat uefa u 
[ag:mae—f 272-2] 
aft at artentarfrearcnserascer arearefrgatse: saan, oferta 
afentata seat aedtardtarartiarrnit seaerad fae wafe 1 aakeseper 
BET TITIMAT Ma semaed sagfeaa | seq aera ofa 
ata ef weaerrse eqeareqfa, aeq amearratfaqacarg fayafaraaies 
av grat egeafe: i sfafawa g care seasfef aru 


at Fa — aa Saale faa aerzeg TENFaa Sita 
arg faamrat afenrefanifearersraua eqqeey wafs watastatafa, wat 
wate saat ofa aca, aah veanrerarfrer qaara fasraararzo STIMU 


TATA ATA AAA THT | R% 


seatafa | geet fe aararemta eageet WOaedt sare eft aacgqay 
‘gear | a fe faster faare carter eofasrafacanrfar fasrare- 
vem Nel ageiaa: eaiq, aalfaarea seufefaaa: etafararzacare | 
war fg atefefasrases faarafaagas arate va seaatsaraa frta- 
gitaas faaraea aequfafasrafasa sa fraaasts gered: fast wala | 
EF TaTTTaMfaaera SeqaTses seecaTegTTy afe faReatta afer 
caifrraarearanrarns area ofa a fafaq satergrreas | TaaTI 
Tat F TMI TAaTHUGaarasagr A aATafearerara- 
TUATHA: eaETAAACAT IAT faa cage: fePagracefa aaat 
fasacrg aqqeat req: 11 


ale seermeceq sfaacatfeafetsa scraeecearsfrscarersatra 
aqua efa Aa, Fat | aad semermect aH sfas: | wT var 
Ws, qar aeqtaead wal qafesaelfeareifarente J ae 
| ant sfaamecfareat: sfee: care cars sererfra a ea | URRT 
4 safaaiaeg vafaqararay seed Fae STeaTaTaTale, THREAT A 
Taras searalT FT CATT 


HTN Saa A AMAT TIMaIFATMIAT, FA A alse FeTARIU- 
wad, alferer a carsaaqeqagreea sarearafasecate sata wcaeT- 
saTaeqa aad | zatamaarad ate ararfa at J atafata araeT 
yeaeaeiaaaseaisegaad, warifatsafaaratat wecasfarate- 
aaa arratafa seqariicesa faster seaercafata a gma | AAT 
eats afe wed afe al amet aaa al, TAA aTagIaTAATAT- 
qT, Aa: Tae aaeITAT afesay alas ag | feaeardtat J aalafe- 
Sarrsetar ascaeread, dfafemrateat J weaeeaHya Ul 

qvafasd 7 Ala atemeafrarfefearwieTAATAAT | 
malaatreaafaataaat wad A ATTA: 
argratanqgqaraifara sama atica waa eft AAT 
ade GATTAgeaemeaTaTfaTAY SAAEATCAT 1 


art a certaat freafa-ag sarig starat:, aq watery 
saraifa | at gag caratiaat saTasHaar: fafefefa | aeareatiaaraeg 
gagefas saga) seqata eareteaa: | wifes ca aaa feacar 
garat Wad TASTAT UB 


2% ~ HEMAHUTEA 


aarg: caqem:—afeaqad 7 taa werera way efe, TTY, TAT 
safaaaeata | aealad at stearate, deft gaay, Unimaweary AEC 
wnteafaase efa acifaraisfs gaa: | ad afsaeqeae aria axa efa, de- 
FAIA, ACATCATAAT Ta TAIT ATATATACTTAAT ferfawer: | 
Sat: TAA SAAAAAAA A | 


qaatfasaa a saat afer cas: vu 


aa faadat gaftfa aang, a fe ven facet dtsraraarafesa:, 
ATT BAIA GISAA Fal Anratatticqad, T AAlseqeHAA: | PTLTA- 
eaiaeau fave: HaMeafaraa:, daar swearaeaty freeise teat 
qremaa: | afeaat afa agafa aaearfaadaiaia | aT Ud Aeare: seat: | 
FY APA GUHA AIAISTIATAT:, F LAAT HAYA: | SITET TAIT 
ua a quads, aa waragreafa—gegal aries qeaa eft | TeATe: Ie 
yaa warargeahaer IT seafakesT uu 

aateqaaa fe wratat ayaa: yeaaea seafafeia | aeRTI— 


4 fg eaurat atarai seratiag frac | 
aft tama canal a fad yn 
fat afe fe garfeg Twyag NAY THeG aqeay eqeaaNeay sqIAI- 
arya aaa at Slag waar sraforgerieqe aed ead, FaTAeT 
Baa | TAF AIAG Twa: eye | afe cara, Tera w, VeITATAT 
TNT | aeara afta Ararat semarfeg eawra: | afsaaTat + TATA 
atfea TRHIa: | WaT ATs SeqTA:, Geey yeqTa:, TTATa:, | a faaa | AeAT- 
SQmAIT TYIraT aratargeafahea 
eaaT Aaa BatMAgudat Aarfeg sary aeafasretyg aries 
CAMA HHSTHATTATT | 
aferatet rea TeaaTalata ? faaaraite fe TalcaTeRal: TeETTTIat 
qeeay 2 a ae store, walataran | aenrefaaara equa sat oar: 
ave Asrélat aredifat exeqaaerararda + axa eqs Ef | aeATeTTAT 
fastatafuaca gee) a fe aaimar affaes ateagerecta | amrer 
aifasta: srtatqaig: Wi 


ata seaary seatearfata vfafes frava weareardl weaa—a aeSqT- 
aq: aaa areatfeara arated | faatasfafaarcqrencara Tera Sea | 


TATU ATA TAA THT | 29 


ana fear fast waafe i aeqiereaaqadt faatanfafear faarafaar, 4 
saat: aur ofafsear sera fa 1 seaa— 
feat a sTeraadt 
afe fear arfaa cata, at aaufate: sera: seraadt frat sae 
a efter! sa scat? se Petafesraror ort ar faara ead, aart ar 
oraatt ar? aa wat a ger Pear fe arafroorfear wravafacqs:, 
fener feaat ? 
Bea HA Ae SAT aA | [wereataaTe—E's] 
seatieat + weqTataat sfaafeatad 1 xartasht tT aT, 
wat faar afafed a a qemert | [qeqrarazare—§.2€] 
eaalferaara | araarast ara Pear at qaala, arararceafatao qrerarar- 
aad | Ta 
AAAATAAAAISATAATA A ATTA 1 
wy at waa adera sasaa un sfa u 
[ aamte—2 4.28] 
waved fag arg afafearat aaaa:, aeararfea at) aa vare—frar a 
searadt =fa | 
farant atfea faat fataq = [Pema aTazaT<—§.X9] 
salfeat sfarrfeataeneanaraare | a fe aeeargat atarfacgead 
qaqa, ameaaadt ate afasadtfa, caccagefacare— 
arscaaadt fear | 
Gar wearadt area, tat waaseraady fasgar cara? a fe aga: 
get a ae sf deoaaisegarese | centfenar at araafrar 
aate—aa a fRatat waya:, seaateaig wTHT afasata wraratfater | 
aI | 
seat arfeararc: 
qer fear atfea, car faarefeat afearaedd fadgat: seqat: #4 
waar: ? aa Fraverd wa waTST Bla, FeIIT— 
fRalardad Aa NSN 


afa spaatudarn: | vawediscaret | aa fRarar erara sa:, FF 
feataea seaaratfata ? sar a faarasiafeatcar, wat ofefeareatsiq 


~ 


Re ia 


arar saat afeaear ef atfta Prardisie ageaferatararfafa waegeatarha- 
STTAAEAA Gl 


aate—fe a waa fearaea: serat eeatfefeartr 2 qenreaeteraty 
sda saad faarataat aan aaa, Gea TACT aeazat- 
eqray faataratatfafa | caracaqaafaeare— 
seqaa ceateaarita es seaa: fare 
MAMI FA AAAIAAT: BAF Not 
afe aaa seaara sata fastrgead eft wer SH ceaaT Tear, 
ay aracieaited a Tea Tafel AAUea: wa ara: ? ATA 
vaeafrsra: 1 at ater seafa: fawarea ga cares | 
ay FAG —Taaaa: sea: fahaeea ceaqaater saad sfataeat Sta; 
UAC ATITH | AT TL AAATATAIC AID Tes NAAT Hera, aahs TeaasT 
afa aeq seaat wafe | carat freanfa 7 aaaRaT itt 


fr 1 ee RAT ATA Pa TeA MATT: STATA: TAT AT AST HAT, 
aady at? aaat A a Asad Ras — 
Aaa AT Aa: TAAISAeT |sAT 
aHraracae — 
TAT: TAT: HA Asst TAT FA isi 


waa eae afarariea wt saa: eara ? wfaeaar eaqaay afseq- 
afe Fa, taq7— 


ufasrat Gewese: 
wfc faat atfea fe arfaarer | 
[WeaAHTaaTe—E.US] 
rarfensaatreang | acts farrier wee fronss seTeTAT 11 


Ua aR maa Sra TESTE aa: gy 
eqeaTaTa TATE TATTTT UN 


qale—AIAT TAAMIAAAT:, arf ee 
aa fraaat safe werreae 
amt aeargaaafa | geq 


wa Bawls earercaasfahs: b 
grees lo arfeaarreq seritqtay 
a! earégreat afe gee aerei TATE | AeA — 


NATIT ATA TAM THTTT | ze 


7 TAMaT Aeagq qat fads gar 
ey faddal sata af fe asad udu 
aa feed searen: 1 afe fracat sat fade, agcareat STRTTAAT 
ag fraad, aeaguaetea fraceararara | aa ae frada fararacara | 
aerate, afraid | aaaerfs, qeqefaaeaarseararara, seaTatTf~ 
feraiqeat=a | aa ua siaeticafaatfea, gancaatsaat afta) aa 
aga weaved gaqraa efs, aa afa + AsqT nei 
Rare a lara eT aA TE — 
aararad Card aq aH safeeaa | 
AATAMA IT TH Ft AArTT FA: Zou 
Se Tataqaat: Ha? adfaaaar earmard ) fader Aararaa- 
TNeaseat saat Sqrfear, a AeraveraAaeaa: | ad aq feaatatat at afe- 
aead afaguarmi atl aa faa ameqereraqscaaa | amen fe 
soars ofeaegd, a areraarega faaara cafe | qaaqareray 
8a carers sfad fea areraaatia ofeaferda, eeaarerat vara aa 
faantat oa: facies: Saat aTaraa squad wafs: caudtfewnar, a ace 
areradt sfaaaraised | aatfaaataeaiarad oftaecad, aaft + awa, 
SAT SrAT warafaeatfe | afagataen fe atta ararasat att: i 
aalarag wala ay aa Tafa | 
wafg: avatar ofa araaara: : 
aaTATarag AY HA Aragy FA: 
aamee: 19 | a Efe Fal | Aarsas :-— aganararad aasafe afa- 
aad ya: SI aaraqy ? araraqqsrarareraraqeareaara gaya: | 
ey aie aieraaifeaasar: ? aigatacrat + ar<atfaafaeaate: 1 Bop 
gall aaaratseaa faa Ta ATS — 
agra aug frat ata 
AMAA Ze hres TATA 1122 
aa ofeany salneara oreeqeaal gezeq:, ameca fusaat free 
Bfa 1 ata ore:-free a seaa: w: 2 araeazad? gaay efa | waaay 
aaa Ul 
AA PIMA FAT: BAA AAAI: SAT ACIAASATT | aA 
faaraat—agere y aay erga Ss Ties facta ararae wreoeT ST: 
TAASITT , IST HITT frctararares. WEA BH: AAA ACHAT: 2 TAAeqeays for 
ari frafrerer seat, va afe fread eraraty® stgeer a: yeaa: ? ar 


Ro. : HeAAHMea 


atafriteea mean ef | auedtsqerrmeatters | St aged AHL STATA 
fred gouniscquayasearairad eft aaeacAaT FAI | Ts aT! A eat 
arfa axa xeatfear seqrat fafee:, aafeatare— 
aaerag aaa fattat wage | 
qT ATA FAIA Se 


afr a4 5 
fate Aaa Fi 


AA THAT SATEATTA 2 2M 
gariafarfareanqeaeatas arate — aa relat 
warai feaararat 7 aa fread aa: 
adtenfeay aadlatartaseag UkRU 
ee afena afe agafa, acer aifrdafrcafasfascaaeerry | ATaTAT 
@ sdleaa aera CaaTaTATa Haag aaferfata Hier eqrigzaa, afe- 
afafa errata? aearearfer werraisft scaafafa: ugg 
wale—aratfara: serfengqaarra qereeacatea: sear aft | seat | 
qetfenosafata caecat atfea, ga: satel seara Feafa ? qar a 
qelfenarafaradt, aa sfareaete— 
Ta yeTaAedy seaaealed THAT | 
waa: Hye Tq Aaa TAIT AT ues 
TT STeTY TeqGNancaerafey saIg yl area, TATA ATATT 
AT HICMTARAaTST PITAATAHTA | agfersafe ararfag arfer ge:, 
srieraaaea fraaracare UREA BAT AIST TPATAT | TCHTRHST- 
‘arated Ofea sega: FaHTAT afa RR 
easels TAA: TANT: Tas 
Rearaarsa: eaTT— 
“areas SeaTeHet ahaa | evn 
areaasafe afer Gofafe ) seatalstt steonfeeq: Herrearfhasada 
qe efa atfea wavafa: creqa: kw 
qae—afe qeaq GH eaiaed a qeaaT, Tar fe WeIaG GAAler area 
Frat engl atfer g cafaftat sera, fe afs seaqqaaafe ? se_a— 
Gat a Waa weaaTsaeaatAaT: 1 
RAAT AAIAIAT BAT Uy 
afe seaana scqafaare: Hafala sqqeacye, TAMA | FeRrashy 
AMAT ALAA ATATEAMTAT FA: | araAA fe qe RAAT | TAIT get 


TEAATTAT ATA TAT THT | EE 


afe aaa vq equrafear: eg: | 8 fe siquar sgtesre a eawrafagn: | 
TIA TeAseqTATeAseaMIAA AHS Tereqy, Tat aga wfasafe ? 
aaa 
Ge: eiwna: fag: fas wrenaeqa: | 
fafadea cant aifa aarasmatenae ny sf edu 
[araaracafa] 
TATA Teas 
ae afaaa | ancaaea afe aeg— 
AIT BAA | 
dfaead 
fe aegaatl aer cet aifea, car wa dteoraa: ata ? 
qate—Al Beuard, seaarscaafsaaeg feat | war a aay aTatfa— 
afe qaq Ge aeaaea: Tala, aaaeaisht Heateaifaractea ef | at aah 
Her Tenet UIT Saad awa, aa: Haacmedtfa | seae | 
zaicne afe saasaal wa eg: | afa fe wet eAsea Tear easacaar afar 
| eared lava faaraarT aredtfa— 
BATATACACAA ACHAT: HA: UVM 
seqaras aseqarsata sara: ul aeareatfedt raat eaataa: ageafer- 
fefa | aataanracearatqa — 
qeafaa a fg fara afa, acacia weaea at qq 
at a faafa aurea: ofa, ata arg ag weafa nu 
geq aa fe amg avafa, atseaarg qcasaa: Haq) 
weqatg ve fe aateafa, em @y gnaa afar n 
wa am auat aé feqat, fafante faeorar: farar: | 
aatearageasaiaat, TA galt wi aATATA 
saga aat  anfeqat, vd aq afanfeaa: gat 
at safe a fa atacaa, ca ana fara afar garfet 
at a fa strafa at avait, at saad a fa sihifa ad) 
a faa @madt actae, aa faanfa 9 aranafan 
aeq aatg a faafa af, at aeatag safe wea 
aracat a fa atfetat at, azafa aa faanfa ara: 
mid wat afar gaa, at aafs saavata aria 
aa a aera afagan, ques aaa agacara uefa faeaz: 118 
Real ala eaataaaa TaATaTaT ALAATHATT 
TAATUAT ATA TAF AHL I 


faatratien watanfaad THT 
(Containing the original of Ch. XXV 
of the Translation) 
aATE— 
afe qrafad qageat arfea a ema: | 
Tztat frctarar Hea fratafacag 11211 


ee fe wvaar sfsarasatat aarmantaasfareara swataerastarhae 
gaat geratat fefes fratrqcairdt aiqfaas frecfeare a1 aa frea- 
vaca afaarrifeanea seraTeg sea, atafaag fraafaes | aa 
sretaasteretcee: fat saft: | safaweta areasaftafafaar: qatat- 
arareprar seaeg | fasqa efa aot, vafata Ae: sofas: ae sofa 
ada efa aafaaaq fe aq? frainq i aa epreqiaTae Fas 
aerageqiiermaeaeieraaead == fAeaIT a RATATAT ATATaTaTAaT- 
erat) at aft frairq i aa a faatt epraqanafe aria, 
aferecfaas frat fata: sofeatatsfeetafe ear fafgarreate 
Tm arAATAeaTfe faarrararag | ata a afeaeg saa 
arife ara fafa asa, eat ft fe agg asaty 
aratag war, fasammacanat fan 
eat [ vata-s.8 | 
waatttt BAT ATATHETATAIT 1 
seaeta frate fartacted Sara: u sft | Aearar-80§ | 
aaa fracas frat epearat fatterestaa 1 vasa fefad frat 
wa asad afe acrarat epearat a frttealt wafa? ger g aafae ger, 
aa farfageret arfa fetafarweat, der ea: seta, Hat aT earar:, Ai 
facta faata carfefa ? aeaifeaa va wrarat caure sf 2 
qaNeas Ty TaAhs aeaHTareagT ay — 
qaqatad aagaat afta a era: | 
Tamar fattatar wea fratafacas 211 
equrad fe eqafesarat saat carat a cauTaeaaa faa Hat 
frafa:, aaeafaqcar frare earfefa ? aeare eanraarfeat ta Frater 


fratratien aSafanfaad secTy | 33 


TAT FT Yaaatfer: eafafacet aefafraeit at frat 
fasafra saeqeraa ate: earfefe | aa: agree vate erarfeATy I 
afe ag yaararfea: atarai carqrai ar faafawert frat asafta, 
fava afg seafta ? seaa— 
AIITAT NAAT SHAAM AAT | 
afregrqerara era zSas 13 
afe ta sdtae warfaad aft sras streamed acgiegaad eArET- 
feaa, aearfs a frerageaaa aq cauradisfesaqerrd aq aasTatraa- 
wan fratngay | aa sacafenfacafas forge ateraeqar ani serarai 
sernfaats wad ? Hal ar eavaHegar aa, Agi cararai fardare aeaq? 
alate Vat: Heat: saded, araatfea featofana:, aasrqacfeara 
aefatare | 
aa eqra—aare frat + afea sear: at arf epeet:, coanfe frat 


_ wata faaea | acecst sfraarferate afasadtfa | seat | easaaraa az:, 


aeatearaimiaaia taaradl faaararat + Gacara: was ada | aearfea- 
atorfaarfaor earsaat aerat | aeafa fe— 
faatuea @ at atfe: atfe: dawned a 
aq aateat fefacqqenafa faa sta 
[Wo MTO-RY.Ro] 
aed fasta + weafaa cern arfe seafafadie eft fataq | aa 
facarrncrtareqag frat | sat T ATTA 
frdfa gator a afer ani, F Ag wedt a a og afer 
aedtfs area @ Heqataar-Aa awa a ga areata nef 
> Laatfererrqa-€.2 &] 
wear Trae aaay:fadat freafaas fratorarat watt serraasey- 
AAMT SHIA at ara aeaaarafeaca arfea, va a aaatfaarafaTay 
& afe ani ge fadal a afta, setcearereartigasaesgaraatfead, 7 
ag afea, Ta aah etaeaseatesam: aferhad art FaTTAacararAly 
araat fart | a fe wy: aeeraruaegiat caeca: atisfes, aeqaTta 
TAHT aAraashe araaatratawenra | wa afe Tare: gla Aq, Tea! 
MAMA AMAISIA A TASGMTAATAATST aT Alar? TAT: AT ATA ST 
afafearnfaa aaceaanstar eafa | arg— 


av + MSUATTTER 


wectfa atectia @ weqaTaataed aaa a sre wea t Efe t 
aeilfa waagrancaaat sfadtanrrrentfreartat aarfesraearary | 
aredtfa a Beqaraat alfersrarroraafafassray | aeatur st aataAarTd 
aeaiat faaftafargedearat arfecarfeat aseafecarfeara, tieefera- 
cquraer atfeaarfeara, searaaheferaeaaranefaafeara, waaterat- 
feaafariaa avai 7 s:@ Fare: aeadtia | aat— 

aq afgaa facia avgifa at aria ates weg arfae cea 

vada oaigsirat......utfa fad aat ayqatu gfat 
aaa at meafafeaait seri arta aeafafade ef faaay | Taet aaTer 
arerrerag Prater | aalweaacatacaTy— 

a arataista faatat ga vated ATaAT 1 
ATATHTATTAM AA faatngera u 
sf u3i 

yg aaacraTaaed fratrasfaraarar: AaraTadsraraaes frat 
afencratea, art sft s=aa— 

araearaet frator STATA 
sastatfear vrat fe 7 TUAtat feat uvi 


aas araat fratoafafafaser vaaraaa—-se aerratserdatarafa- 
PATTAYA TorTaTsTlTyIIgEITAay PNAS: Tarts, aera | aT 
afarareaaray TH: Va BAHT seas 1 aT a alseay TATA TATA 
egomrar: eat fawn fate faatofaegua, +4 azar arat wfaqaele | 
aat— 
sataeaa faaty fadtecaca daa: | 


TywY | aT a Hatten fafa geaqarad | sad | Fada fata goo: 
aa: Tomrera: eta | fe aie gerrar: eaisfeafeafa fratrret ga ofa wafer, 
a youre aft amery | welaea qeereqarag | aarti afenq afe Saat 
fanient wadhfa afeacafafa i 

ua are fratmergearfee ararat frecafe-araectaet Prato 1 fie 
BT 2 AEHISTTTATTTAH MAST, WTAE TTT TOTAAL, 
scafaata: | 


TTA F oeTATeA ar eat emseraTE— afer aTay fe at TATA 


fratradten asatenftet src | a 


fafa | at fe weraeneiga:, & ara uaa awale, aeTad TAIRA 
are lvl 
fe ara — 


wan afe fratat faaigt dead wag 
adeaal fe faad wra: aaa TT YN 
afe frato ara: cara, cat afeatet dead Baa, faararfeay ATTATs > 
WG AAeHA:, ATat ala:, aaa axfayrrafefe eafatequeqaarge— 
wmdenat fe fare wa: waa Ha 1 
warcasTeT Bt Her fread ar HeaaeaTay | arearferay are- 
feral Feag: uy 
fe araq— 
araza afe faainagaare acHay 
fate aratiara afeae arat fe feat neu 
afe vacances Prato wa: cate, agra wad, eaaTaraaras 
wafeat: | a daquiara faatnfrena, fe afe agora qafe wat 
frataagiara, aq #4 faator era ? ta aqarala cara, aTaeae faa 
feat | cafetaarenare—aigcia afeagrat fe feat af gi 


aarg—aie arat fe a fratay, qatfeadiosagia, fe fe aura wt 
fray, erasenfrafaaracatfefa ? great | caecageEy AeATI— 
afe arat a fratraara: fe afacata | 
faaiat aa Aral a araraeaa fads nw 
afe wat fratot asad, afe frator ara efa Fea, car fararal 
afasafa fraiay ? aaratshe + afasadteae 1 atrarsreaatcarat fratrfata 
aq, Ua af aaasenaiefesar fratufate cart | afreada fe serra. 
wal aaa, zaa: afar frat eqra a aafecey, sada ata 
TAR egwraag lien 
fe ateat— 
qqauraea faaladqras | away | 
fratet 4 eraratsfer atsqarara faqad si 


2¢ ct 


aa ware: afaerar ar wragqrer sca, eaefarrrrratara frcaarg- 
qaeg | aanatae wer cacaa, weaATPsea A ATT | Aas TLETRT- 
Qfarat seaaaTad Fat aed wander afaerar wfacata ? aeneaTal- 
sopra sacaey | aat afe aaraee fratory, aq waagarert fait wad ? 
sada aged, earacatfearmaq | vata emcee —A waraisfea 
aisqirara faaa xfa i 
afe afe aara: aqgrera aifea, fafrerdtgorara areargaTealsarar 
ufasafa ? Siagm acarqaraaisarar efa ? sad fe gaq— 
wiaeq danfafecarat aa facafa ) 
Way WVeaaVlaaals FAA HAT: ui Ela 
[wo mTo—2y.¥] 


THAT TEAIGATAATA AT aCaA | FeaTeqeyy— 
AKT MITT A eq: Fa wa a I 
wears AIT aaT Ferat u gla, 
[weraareqa-2. VER, Fo.4¥R] 
aarfe wraneraIsataArad, T eaTaReTAT, ATacaTfasafa fata | 
FEMTA ST WEAATANTTT, TACT HY: VITIAS, ATATIeT wacanwaa 
at earfefa | Hat ATITFAAIARANTAeT WararaHcwal Teas ? Tea 7 


reqrgaisara efa faraq | cava feaata a waratsfea aisaorara fae 
ef usu 


aate—afe wat fratt a wafa, araraisft, fe af fratofafa ? 
Bue | ee fe wTafigeaaragt:— 


F AMT ATT SIMATA TAT AT 
aissateargaara fratayresrt si 
GA AAAITN AT: AMTTATTTTATAT ATTTTT AT: | T BqATWa As 
ara: warfaggreraranariae seit sacas Ae geaag | warhagera 
sft saad séboratag aos, tat | aaa Aaaggrara sacad, afe a 
sdtea sraa eft eaaearead, aan TTT ERTaAETET adler aT 
agra at arafaeataatniafe exaeareag | at a asafaara aratsaral 
afer afeafery aaa gfe | cae a arat araray Frater 1 


erat) Aer genre: aaredifa qer:, Ft sata sale 7 yeqres= 


fratratiar weatanfaad seca | R9 


fares, dissfeat sadarat fratafafe eae Aat ga gers: daxfa, 
aot aca feonfaoararaca cages a ardadraa: @ 
Bua saad, @ valqaraigaa sadaara: afrarirgnaasadaaay 
faatafafes eagfewaa ta a dearer gereea ar asa fanraa aralsuray 
afa waa ofemeafagy | eeaaisfa a stat ararat fratofafa geaa en 
fe araq— 
Tat Aladieaiear vara fauaca z 
aeareat arat ararar fratifafa asad go 
aa aa sea —4 sfafeaat aaa aaer fact saga fanaa at, 
avfeara (a?) acerfafe saa aaa ofecarsa ae gor fart gout aI 
a aafeaain sgracaqed waar, fe afe averacaq | cafe fratt araed 
eaTeaITeY AT, aaa sgiaed WAG 1 A A TeIIeTy | 
ana vat avatar faainfafa goa 1 
arate vaaaeqaicaaraiaieaaes faain car a alae rats laeq- 
facqaqeda, sarqaaatiata Pratt arttad, zfa sfanraaatie— 
aagarat staza faatgad afc 
qasalal WaT Alawsa FT FST 11221 
afe ararararaqed faa card, dat alava aarara Ala efa cart 
aqaesa a: qesrwMareHera: aa a fawa:, 4 Ua Ala: CA | AA 
Heare va Ala efa Asas | aa cale—aea 7 Asa shea 28 
fe aaa — 
waeaat aaa faatryect ate 
argriara faaingarararat fe aq eau 
afe siarared faaint cara, cat Zascazaradtgaiara arfacs Ad, 
a aque | fe story? aeqrgraataa fe aq | Alagiel SaTa:, 
garg qq aa:, fa Sal saahag wa a aaa @ TATA Hala, 
a agra! wa frate wag waraaeqq | 7 aatay, eft 7 Fe 
Faq Uw 
wagarent mass fraigeet FAA | 
aqdeea a faatat arareat a aesT 230 
ara fg caggraaaradaqaard desea: | aaratsta [arg] sete 


~ 


FPA AETARMET 


aya, wiarTaeaTaTAes TERS: | Tale wraTeTaeaTe Frater 
ead, Tal T adeHTy [fe q] Tegats | aeaA aT Tepahers, TAKA 
aralaraeaed Frater asag ug 3 
aarfe eqra—aa fg fratet wranmacaera, fis af fateh srarerar- 
fafa 1 vanfa a gear | Sa: ? aeRTE= 
wana wars alt sat Tay | 
[aaa afeaearelatrasear] kvl 
wraraTaarere qeeqefaeealtes fate arfea awa sia, aa, 
waraal was frat Tad SAA 1 
aa wafecr fara: ugyu 
Raral Tar aa wal TaTarat frator gsad, gat sfawearare— 


aararat aa stat fratafaft asst | 
aaa aa wa Fat fads ofa faeata gy 
afe fg wat ara aftaq cara, aat aesfatda aa wrad fratofreator 
seTa, afe efeaeara: eng, sar aenfataa Tararat Frater eqrg | AST 
FT UTATHTATAg FT Fat, Ter aemfataisfe aredfa | aay Way FaraTal 
frafofafa ar sera, aft aataa vat eft aT BeHATT URN 
fe are 
dararayt ava sat fratet afe faa 
aaalal AT WT ala Ba Tesqa NEU 
afe vafaatt darraed da wraecmedfe seat, Fa aan 
qafeaias Haed fratonedfa asad Tea weraa at? fe aw frat 
efratafae: sfrgarfes, aa atfea ? afe afta, va afer frateisie carat 
aq | T Bsey, freqtereqreaaisfeacaratarg | aa atfea, Saafecafad 
fratoneaa ofehaed 7 ? aaafega: afcfgacifa aa, afe garerafeara: 
oferta, @ fs faerie cfefeaafa, sa saa? afe farafa ofepeca’, 
oT asad | fe rere ? gear hafrararad faaraa, + = fata fiefafer 
facafea, centr carafeartarersad | starta at aaa. fe aremy ? 
aeag atta fe Gaara ufsaeay, asa aqetaeqafa, wi aa 
franireasto qaratat ta atat fratofafa Ter, TITTATAM TST ATS 


> 
4 faamattia aeatentaas wane | 2 
raat | aeara %afafaatt qararat 4a ara eases | anearatara- 
waren azaneiiia 4 7997 112611 
y aaa aa % fratt cavaaa: wera a aaafea, va fratenfaneatte 
sara oar: wer 44 aaardifa afareaae— 

qt farcrargram sada aaa | 

4 wages aia ated afa area 1201 


RTRIN ot wena w finfaes feweTtT 1 
[Ao mro—zz.23] 
| wa araq o% fatiargafa aaraat a aafa Safa area) vaagaea 
mrargantaeats area | saaearararea araafata area 7 Tes 1% ois 
8s Bae Paton: ota, aft a— 
facsarisia ara aaaiaa Area | 
aq wages ala arate aia ara \i2si1 
aol ata a ate aa aatnarirarat sfarfeas 2511 aa ca— 
a dara faatontenfazicn faa | 
a frais daraiafacta fara 112411 
aeaiferoata anaiq wadiaantfeat area, ofefardatste aree 
wadvaanifeat, aa ca aarcfaatnat: sera atfes shale, fear 
aMmaieqeretardg | aeariiapd araci—aaraa fz faaat arfaq- 
anaes fa, af aa varrrean, carcfaatorataerrear Arar 2211 
aa 
faaines 4 a1 atte: aife: dazey a | 
a aaicat fafacqqerais faa iReli 
a3 tan qareen faatonfaterzeaa qaiteaifescr 4 Faafa, ar 
aaat:— 
qe frcarseare: ATPAATENFA ZS: | 
faqinacerd a dated 4 aarfaa: 11221! 
at afe aa 0a Alara, darefaatrateaiefs sefomacarecacare | 


20 Acasa 


aa at fraenfeeaaatrrerta wae qseq: ofepera 1) aaat-wafe 
aaa: TL ALM, 7 Aafa TATA: TX ALMA, Vata a aT wala A TaMTa: 
qt avg, aa wate at wala aarra: Te Aeofefa | warsrae gat 
feats STAT: 

wearer aft Wea: | AAAs Tles:, AAA, Ardaiealaea= 
gia, Tareaqary aTaeaaray are: Sfa | WaTeaaTaY qeeqisoeet TATfereT 
STAT | TA AeAAT alee aT SATARTENTIAT AeA Tle Ete 
RTT ATTATATT TAT | VaAATTaGeTs TAT saraaTa sla =fa 
sada | ceases aqeaza saat sfavad | gasfasaa saredar Aadal- 
fafa sfacad | aral atee:, AMT ala, MPTaTaTAPIATT, Ta WPTAT 
AaMTa TH, SAATVAIAT seq: qaiect aarfer sadea | TA grey 
BRET aT aay TAT TPIT! ale efe sfaraa, areas sla 
wfarat, Tass aI UIT aIPAaTaa fara, Ta TAA 
aa Upaal Tras cfataa Gateratfaer | aTeAAT Seq: He saa ? 
afe seafreraraen Hfeareaaral Wag, TeT ATATHTAReTATT EALAT TSA: | 
Fat FT earefratnareaae: sfrsiea:, TeaI— 


Tay aqaig feared fered | 

feardadass aed araasa FRA URI 

fa aca feraeaien asad framed | 

ams mead a fH ar aaa: UR 
aqemaarit aeqiscaeaia gate wraeaed ta ysTeT | eT WTaTTST- 


Req aferatfanaa: var estecqra afafafana, acaraafafaaeat 
fraingenfad card frente, aia a cag faalsadtfa fatay 123 


ware—ale va waar fratoafe sfafesn, az aa UT wTaAT eee 
afaaracagqaita fafearfarlarrarreaaeayias | AETRRTTT TAT 
‘fraaqaaiargraasaraaragT = afea-sfarergedt sat afar sae 
fratrfaraag, g vat aff aa cq ama sqa—ofe afeasat arr 
RAMTASIT: TAT, HPaVT TTICAT TET Mae: eye, wfeaar era Peal 
ATAU AACqaH a? CAA, SATATTAM | Yat FJ— 


Vasa: sISaawa: fra: | 
4 afacncafaafragat gaa Afar: uevil 


fratoadten dSatantaas sac | ve 
Tat HalseaTH Tate: ? ee hE aaet sega fara x 
sTanissafaedieraing | swe Ate: sHeaTTETaeafeee: | aTaTA: 
sadat spaterafeacdearsaa: fara: | FAUTATATATAT AT TeAAISTA TAT 
fara: fara: | aerasertst at saeatoeat freatearaacart fra: | Fags. 
aMseqr aT TTSTTAAT AratTGTssegr fra: | wer Fa gar wrara: gasqay-- 
qareaet fratt frasearaaitat vrata gars: feta: eaqeraraaarcaa-- 
Teast aera at wenisatard, cer aafefrargieery afezag, 
aT aga at a seqhazaea at waueg at a afeaaeh: aiaerfrat at 
qaaatfaat at afaa efa faaaq | adtmaasmapeqa—“at a= uta 
Grad aamdsiaed arasaatfrafsage:, at a ufsagqgieana ofefirat-- 
eafa, wATeat qamtaareat aera a cated arf seatexfe arf 
seqrefeafa | aa a aaifager: adaear ararararrareat at fafaar 
qamdars fasacedl gatas | area gaan garaafa——aa wrarareq atest 
art @gafa, ad 4 aamaea atigaai aaa: | aa carmel a aeqafa a 
faacrafa | aaaeqiaacrarraraiscafanat fe wreaaa aarqa:” 1 efa~ 
fataz | 
aqaI— 
aarasaae: aay: waratfafaran: | 
aud atafa vata RAI Ag atest 
afe cera a afacmeafaenfvaaat g2a efaa:, aewafas ot fafrar: 
gaareraEnn: saad ? sad afaarfrarguarat efeat eacaraarerar ice 
eafaneattged UT:--Aa ATATA aaa aaarggereas: Sat aeineT eT 
aaadifa | aie WTaaI— 
autmat fg sfafacaqa: Suter AAT AATAAET | 
fata avat a aammatsfea fara a arate agate ut gfe 
wees qarmaarperticat faeater eqreqray | dae fratory srizer- 
arar qararg Hal aeaaarar: awa fratneatfeaca afacafa ? aearhia-- 


ainafa aredifa faag | om FT WTA 
afaate f frat aaa afraq | 


ania wat afacraraa atfaa: un sf 
gar a at waaq aarcaafawat & Frater waa: camer) TERE 


BR ACTAT ATA | 


eat: ? fratofafa wraat a: see: aa fafaiargrefes aa foorcafafesa- 
ary | afet waaq tegest 3 caveat arifaadt vase atfangeet frrfaar 
Pratt waa: gaara azar fangs atureafa: | aaragifrarg way 
aay & frat arate arearfrarhrera dfearfafa aetfe ) 7 Ta 
Dara: aan sfaser: weafaerteqiene at fate ar axtfa, arf sea- 
faarien siftafaeaia atfraarafafa faeces: 0 
qalqaarratiaaafaatat Taaqwaat AeaaTaat 
faatrattat ata Isatanfaad seca 
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166 
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Atma-Prajiiapti 188 
Atma-Bhava 157, 165 
Atma-labha 205 
Atma-vada 93 
Atma-sneha am: 


: Adhipateya=Adhipati- 
Pratyaya 170 


Adhyatmika (Ayatana) 104, 111 


LIZ 

Adhyatmikabhavah 113 
Ayatana 42, 58, 59, 154 
Arambha 184. 
Arambhaka 201 
Aropita 47 
Aropita Vyavaharah 47 
Arya 3. 18, 110, 126, 190 
Arya-pudgala 58 
 Arya-satya 59 
Aryasya satyani 18 

_ Alambana 175 
_ Alambanaka 179 
Alambana-pratyaya 176, 178 


Alambana-buddhy-upajananah 151 
Alambena utpadyante 176, 178 


Alaya 34 
Alaya-Vijiiana 32, 33, 34, 70 
Avasthika 122 


Avasthik-pratitya-samutpada 122 


Agrayasya 


A$raya-asiddha = he 


Aégritya 

Asrava “60, 
Iccha . 
Itthamvicara 

Idanta 

Idampratyayata 
Idampratyata-matram 
Idamsatya-abhinivesa 
Idanim 

Indriya 59, 67, 
Indriya-Ksana 
Tha 136, 196, 
Igvara 
Ifvara-pranidhana 

Uccheda def 
Uccheda-vada 30, 
Uccyate 

Uta 

Utkarsa 

Utpatti 
Utpatti-nihsvabhavata 
Utpattih Svatah=Satkaryam 
Utpadyate 

Utpanna 

Utpada 96, 
Utpadah 

Utpadat pirvam satvam 
Udghatyati 

Upajata Buddhih 

Upanayana 

Upapatti 

Upapatti-dhyana 
Upapatty-antar 
Upapadyatema 

Upapadyi 

Upapanna 

Upapaduka 

Upalaksana 


aes 


Upagama 192 
Upadatr 153 
Upadana 133, 179, 201 
Upadanam 203 
Upadana-bhita 201 
Upadana-skandha Taddhetugca 
. Duhkhamuktam 61 
Upadana skandha=Sisrava 
Dharmah 189 
Upadaya 193, 200, 202 
Upadayo Abhavah 200 
Upadaya pravartamanah 203 
Upadaya prajfiapti 79 
Upadaya=Pratitya 
=Sapeksika—=Sanya 206 
Upadaya pravartate 
=Pratitya pravartate 203 


Upadaya=(pratitya= 
sapeksika=Sapratiyogitaka) 206 
Rddhi 


Eva 146 
Ekapaurusa 129 
Eka Vijiianotpatti 84 
Ekagrata 6 
Katham Yujyante 213 
Karma lljod4y 015, Toe" aos 

60, 67, 127, 193 
Karma-karaka 67 
Karma-sadhana 0," Dl, oO 


Kalpana 135, 149, 164, 192, 213 
Kalpana= Yojana 207, 217 
Kalpana=Namajati yojana 136 
Kalpana-podha 19, 142, 159, 164 


Kalpyate 208 
Kavalikara ahara 15 
Kaégcit Svabhiva 213 
Kartr vina 173 
Kathinyadi 152, 154 
Kama-dhatu 10, 13 
Kiraka 150 


Karanam 95, 100° 
Karana sadhana as 
Karana hetu 123, 170 
Karyam=4virbhavah 95 
Karya-karana bhava Ae 
Karya-karana ripa Lp 
Karya Karin 196° 
Kalananugata 142 
Kimapeksam 171° 
Kumara 218 
Krtanta 92. 
Kriya 172 
Klista 9 
Klista Sasrava 9 
Klega 138, 191, 193 
Klega=avidy4-trsne 191, 192 
Klesa-karma-janmadi 194, 196 
Klega-kalpana 192 
Klesagana 188, 189. 
Klesajanmanor abhavah 51, 199 
Klegajanmanor Ksayah at 
KleSa-taskara 189 
Kriya 172, 
Ksana=Svalaksana 

= Paramartha-sat 109 
Ksanikam 93. 
Ksana 36, 140, 142, 147 
Ksaya matram 197 
Ksana santana & 
Ksanti=ruci 18 
Kvacit 158- 
Khiaratva 115 
Khyati 40' 
Gatavya 140: 
Gati 178 
Gotra O17 
Graha 193 
Grahanaka 97 
Grahya-grahaka-rahita a5. 
Gtidhabhisandhih - 15 
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Grahanakavakyam 97 
Grahanaka Vakyasya 97 
Grahya Visaya= 
Paramarthasat .—=-_—_—sid@ J 
Ghatasya 112 
Caksuh 113 
Caksuradi 106 
Caksurayatana 106 
Caksur Vijiiana 166 
Citta 33, 178 
Citta—=manas=Vijiiana 106 
Cittaikagrata 6 
Citta-dharmata i fe ages 
Citta-dhara 146 
Cittam samanupagyan 146 
Citta mahabhimika 8 
Citta Vijfiana 149 
_ Citta-samprayukta Sarnskara 149 
Citta svalaksana 147 
Cetah=Vijfiana—Skandha 190 
Cetana 123 
Caitanya 116 
Caitasa=Caitta=citta- 
samprayukta=samskara 149 
Caitta 49, 89, 178 
Cheda 97, 144, 153 
Codana 100 
Jara | 137 
Jada 63 
Jani-kriya 172 
JjJanma 193, 216 
Jjati 83 
Jiiana 30, 89, 114, 167, 206, 207 
Jfianam 217 
Jiiana-sambhara 216 
Jiianasya 150 
Jiiana=Savikalpaka-jiiano, 
_. ==Arthavisesa-paricchitti 130 
Jiianakaya 190 


Jiianena 167, 208, 209 


Jfianena na prapyate _ 


Jyotirvidya siddha 


Tatsabhaga—asvakarmakrt ¢ 


Tattva, 

Tattvam 

Tattvam Eva 
Tattva adhigama 
Tattvatah 
Tattva-dargina 
Tattva-vid apeksaya 
Tad 

Tad anurodhena 
Tad eva updrsyate 
Tad Viparyaya 
Tathagata 

Tatha ca 
Tathagata Garbha 


155, 


Tathagata Sasana pratipanna 


Tathagatanam 
Tathata 


Tathata=Dharmata 
Tathata=Sinyata 


: 34, 50, 56, 70, 
Tathata=Dharma Kaya 


35, 


Tad dharmo=Paksa dharma 


Tad Vigama Avigamatah 


Tarkajvala 
Tatkaliki gatih 
Tarkika 

Tiraskara 

Tirthika 

Trsna 

Tesam ayam dosah 
Traidhatuka 
Trailokya Vyavrtta 
Trimsika 

Dargana 

Divya caksuh 
Divya Srotra 
Dirgha hrasva vat. 
Devanam priya 


89, 
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Duhkha 18, 58, 59, 120, 133, 134 
Duhkha=Sarnsara : 193 
Duhkha=Paiicopadana 
skandha 67, 195 
Duhkha Vedana 59 
Duhkha Satya 61 
Duhkha samudaya 58 
Drsyate 196 
Drstayah=Avyakrta 
vastini: 212, 213 
Drsti 68 
Drsti marga 17, 18, 19, 88, 137 
Drsti heya 9 
Desanugata 142 
Deganam 218 
Dehoccheda 50 
Dosa. 176 
Dosa prasanga 198 
Dvaidhikarana 137, 149 
Dharma oT; | Bo. Steere. 
208829. Sl, tay Oeste, 
41, 43;°°46,° 49>> 5K) 53, 


54, 87, 122, 

133, 142, 168, 

195, 196, 197, 203, 215, 217 

Dharma (Karya-Karana-ripa) 123 

Dharma Svabhava 29, 43,190, 205 
Dharmanudharma 

(Pratipattiyukta) 188, 215 

Dharma-kaya 27, 28, 31, 32, 

S5,0435, SipjoS59765, 

32, 87,190, 217 


Dharma-kaya=Dharmata 

= Tathata 186 
Dharma-jfiana 18 
Dharmata 43, 105 
Dharmatah 48 
Dharmata=Anatma 88 
Dharmata= Dharma-kaya 48 
Dharmainam 50 


123, 124, 125, 
178, 180, 186, 


Dharma-dhate — <—i 50 
Dharma-nairatmya ‘, a te 
Dharma Pravicaya 
Dharma-praviveka. ; 
Dharma-samketa=Anatma 

= Pudgala-nairatmya 

= Ayatanas 134 
Dharma-laksana 29, ye 
Dharma-svabhava 29, 30, 190, 205 
Dhatu 10,14, 50, 59 
Dharanad 67 
Dhyana 6, It 
Dhvani 152 
Na yujyate=Nopapadyate 209 
Na pagyanti Tathagatam 211 
Nandi raga sahagata trsna «196 
Natha (Dharma-kaya) 187 
Nanya nananya 35 


Namartipa(=Pafica-skandha) 133 


Nasti 140, 154 
Nastika 194 
Nasti-vadin 195. 
Nihgreyasa 57 
Nihsvabhava 47, 48 
Nihsvabhava= Sanya 181 
Nih-svabhavata 115, 168 
Nidana 68 
Nimitta 209, 216 
Nimitta-udgrahanam ; 209 
Nimitta-karana 181. 
Nimitta-grahin 209. 
Nimittalambana — 209 
Niyama 185. 
Niyatarodha=Nirodha 
=Nirvana 196 
Nirantara-utpada 114 


Niravasesa-prapafica-upasama 46 


Nirvikalpaka 158 
Nirakarana syeanae 
Nirakrta =~ eee Gh! 
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Niruddha 
Nirudhyate 
‘Nirupa-pattika 
Nirupa-pattika Paksa 
Nirupadana=Asarnskrta 
\  ==Paramarthasat 
Nirupadhi-fesa 
‘Nirapeksa 
_ Nirodha 18, 26, 27, 190, 
Nirodha-satya 
Nirodhatmaka Padartha 
Nirmana-kaya 
Nirvartaka 170, 177 
Nivartyate 
Nivartya-nirvartakatva 
Nirvana 1, 2, 16, 17, 
219225526" 305 
36, 37, 38, 
49, 52, 54, 
64, 65, 68, 
77, 78, 82; 89, 103, 
129, 161, 168, 190, 192, 
198, 207, 208, 212 


> 26,180 
123 
93 
97 


208 
132, 184 


Nirvana-dhatu 193 
Nirvikalpaka 141, 158 
Nirvikalpakam Jfianam 33 
Nivrta-avyakrta 12 
Nivrtti 190, 193 
Niveégayi 187 
Nifcaya 136, 137; 140 


Niscaya=adhyavasaya 
=Kalpana=vikalpa 136, 140 
Nigcita rhpam Vakya- 


mupapatti=Pramanam 137 


Nisprapafica 46, 47, 89, 158, 
ul - 166; 192, 211 
‘Nisyanda-phala ~ 8, 181 
Niladi-vijnana 163 
‘Nopapadyate 19720851212 
Nohyate=Na Kalpyaté='* 210 


Naiva Yujyante 214 
Nyaya 36, 103 
Paksa 158 
Paksa-dosa 106 
Paksa-dharma 92 
Paksa-pata 216" 
Pacikriya 172, 174 
Padartha=Artha=Dharma — 213: 
Parabhava 171 
Parata nirapeksa 43 
Parata utpattih 119, 128 


Paratantra: 35, 115, 137, 168, 


Paratva 171 
Para paccayah 186- 
Paramatam 4égritya 41 
Paramartha 137, 140, 159, 168 
Paramarthatah 111, 112, 114 
Paramamahat 62 
Paramarthasat 113, 147, 158- 
Paramartha-Satya 140 
Paramartha Nihsvabhavata 35: 
Paraspara Vibhaga 149 
Paraspara Apeksa 150, 167, 200° 
Paraspara-parihara 158. 
Parasparapeksassiddha 167, 168 
Prasmin abhavad eva 119° 
Pararthanumana 97 
Parikalpa 136 
Parikalpana 145 
Parikalpyante 103 
Parikalpita 35 
Parikalpita Svabhava 195 
Paricodana 135 
Pariccheda 158 
Paricchidyate 136 
Parinama 34 
Prinama-duhkhata 1& 
Paridipayata=parito Dipayata 86 
Parinirvasyati 129 


Parinivrtta=parito Niruddha: 219 
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Parinispanna 35, 36,194 
Parinispannata ‘Sl 
Parigudhya 48 
‘Pagyanti 48 
‘PAsana nirvisesah 63 
‘Punya-sambhiara 216 
Pudgala 8, 32, 44, 57, 155, 188 
Pudgala-nairatmya 44, 58, 124, 
Pv 203, 204 
‘Pudgala-Nairatmya 

=Anatman 134 
Pudgala-vada 32 
Pudgala-vadin 23 
Punarbhavartham 133 
Puranatam samaéritya drsti 147 
‘Purusakara-phala 216 
‘Parva 67, 216 
‘Pirvapara koti 67 
Prthag Jfiana 12 
Prthag-jfianatva 12 
Prthivi 144 
Prthivyz di 152, 154 
Prakrti 29, 105 
Prakrti Prabhasvara 48 
Prakrti-Santa 212 
Prajfiapti 47,5. 53,0158 
Prajfiapti= Kalpana 202 
Prajfiaptisat 43, 53, 163 
Prajfiapyate 199, 202 
Prajna 9, 61 
Prajfia amala 9 
Prajfid-paramita 45, 48, 51 

81, 88 

Prati 85 
Prati Kartr 152 
Pratigha 12 
Prajfia caksuh 124 
Pratipaksa 137 
Pratipadanarham 208 
Pratipadanartham 140 


Pratiyogina 152 
Pratiloma 122 
Prativaktr 152 
Prativijfiapti 209 
Pratisamkhy4-nirodha 61 
Pratisantana Sarira-ksana =. 13 
Pratitya 84, 2015202 
Pratitya=Prapya 86 
Pratitya=Upadaya , 

= Pratiyogin 201, 206 
Pratitya=sginya 105 
Pratityaja 134 


Pratitya-samutpannatva 88, 203 
Pratitya-samutpannatva 

=Sinyatva 182 

Pratitya-samutpada 35, 44, 45, 

49,5579 A083,5°87,1 088. 1993 

125, 140, 168, 169, 184, 185, 

201, 202, 206 


Pratitya-samutpada matram 134 

Pratitya-samutpada ginya 49 

Pratitya-samutpada 
(=S ainyata= Antadvaya- 
rahitatva) 82 


Pratyaksa 140, 141, 142, 158, 165 


Pratyaksam 48, 161, 166, 167 
Pratyaksatva - 166 
Pratyaya 169, 176, 195 
Pratyaya Niyama 185 
Pratyayan pratitya 171 
Pratyayayati WZ 
Pratyayavati kriya 173 
Pratyayai vikarah 183 
Pratyaya samutpaida 254 
Pratyaveksana jfiana 211 
Pratyatma-vedya 19 
Prathama-dhyanadi’. 14 
Pradhana 34, 192 
Prapafica 137, 168, 216 


Prapanca=vak 51, 89, 216 
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Prapancayanti » 48 
Prabandha=Ksaga-santana 83 
Pramina 40, 152, 153, 189 
Pramina vinigcaya vada 135 

Pramana-samuctaya-vrtti 
Pramanena viniscita 19 
Prameya 59 
Prayoga marga Wed 
Prayoga Vakya 104 
Pravrttita 19 
Prayrttani 101 
Pragama 218 
Prasanga 91, 96, 102, 104 
Prasanga-vakya 92 
Prasajyate 173 
Prasajya pratisedha 91 
-Prasarnkhyana 61 
Prasannapada 70 
Prasiddha 144 
Prasrabdhi 11 
Prahana 188 
Prahina 9 
Prakarsika 122 
Pradurbhavah 46 
Prapti 85 
Prapya-visaya (=Adhyavasita) 141 
Phala 18I, 219 
Bahuvrihi 186 
Badha 104 
Bisa 34 

Buddha (=dharma-kaya 
= Sanyata) 89 
Buddhyadi 151 
Bodhi 194 
Bodhi-citta-utpada 88 
Bodhisattva 17, 190 
Brahma 24 
Brahmasnirvana 4 
171 


Bhavana 


Bhava 29, 114, 133,170, 

191, 196, 197, 204, 

Bhavatah=Svabhiavatah . 

Bhavana 

Bhavana heya 

Bhavam upadaya 

Bhava-yathatmya 

Bhava-sadbhava- 
kalpanavantah 

Bhava-santati 

Bhava-svaripam adhydropya 

Bhavesu Kalpana 

Bhita=Mahabhita 

Bhita koti 

Bhita-tathata 

Bhitam 

Bhautika 

Bhimi 

Bhautikani (indriy4ni) 

Matinayana=Prajfia-caksu 

Madhyama pratipada 

Mahiakaruna 

Mahan 

Mahatmyam 

Mahabhita 

Mahi=Prthvi 

Mahabhita phalam=Asat- 
phalam=Asat-karyam 

Manasa 

Marga 

Marga-satya 

Mila 

Moksa 

Moksa-Nirvana 

Yat 

Yathadrstam 

Yathadimuktah 

Yatha sambhavam 

Yad yad upapannam 


18, 20, 58, 61, 


30, 


18Z 
213 
218: 
196 
10 
199 
114 


194- 
47 
214- 
200° 
115- 
48 
50° 
109 
115 
88° 
11> 
124- 
713 
81 
95- 
82 
16L 
115. 


184 
164- 
219° 
59 
67 
57 
63- 
71 
168- 
21 
106 
153 
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Yantrakaéra 128 
Yuktiviruddha 171 
Yuktisastika : 67 
‘Yoga 3,5, 6, 10, 20, 21, 60 
Yoga samadhi 219 


Yopicira 26, 28,9533, 34,375 
51, 69, 93, 190, 192, 211, 219 


‘Yogi 138 
“Yogi abhimata-sarvajfia 89 
Yogi pratyaksa 17, 89» dene 
“Yojana 149 
Yonigah prayukta 147 
“Raga 67, 188 
“Ragi= Avayavin 43 
“Rapa 42, 56, 115 
‘Sad-bhiitapadartha-lesa 109 
Sadayatana 133 
“Sanidassana 135 
Santana 196 
Sannikarsa 140 
‘Sabba 58 
‘Sabbam 58 
‘Sabba-vaggo 58 
‘Sapratighatva 161 
*Sabbaga (=sva-karmakrt) 114 
Sabbaga-hetu 176 
“Samanantara-pratyaya 34 
Samjananti 217 
‘Samavaya 152 
-Samaveta 138 
Samavayikarana 95,°201 
‘Samyag-jfiana 167 
‘Samadhi 6, 9, 10, 61,52 
Samapatti 11 
“Samanah 131 
‘Sam4patti dhyana 6 
Samasrita 212 
‘Samutpatti=pratitya 
samutpada 185 
Samutpada 79 


Samutpannam 46 
Samudaya 18 
Samsaranti: _ 20. 
Samudiya-satya (=Heya-hetuh) 61 
Sammircchita 134 
Samprakafana=samyak- r 
prakafana 82 
Samprayukta hetu 177 
Sambandha 81 
Sambandhy-antara 13 7, 
Sambhava-vibhava 68 
Sambhiara 19 
Sambhira-marga BY) 
Sambhiyakari ae 
Sambhiyakarinah 202 
Sarva 58, 93 
Sarva-nimittanam 219 
Sarva-akarajfiata 88 
Sarva ifijitasamifijita | 219 
Sarva-kalpana ksaya 195 
Sarvajfiata 88 
Sarvajfiata (=Sarva-akarajfiata 
=Sinyata-jiiana=Prajfia- 
Paramati) 209 
Sarvajfia-vada 89 
Sarvajfio na vakta 217 
Sarvatran-hetu 9,177 
Sarvato-vyavrtta 142 
Sarvatha-abhava 150 
Sarva-dharmah 132, 150 
Sarva-dharmah (=sarva 
sarhskarah)- 186 
Sarva-nimitta-anupalambha 216 
Sarva-prapafica 192 
Sarva-prapajfica-atita 209. 
Sarvam 93 
Sarvastivadins 169, 190 
Sarvamjfieyam ncn 568 
Sarvamvijfiapti-matrakam 36 
Sarva-vadinah 194 


( Ib;) 


Sarvabhavotpattih.; .. >» 135 
Sarvabhava apratisiddha . .. 136 
Ripa=svartpa » diner eis 
Rapa=Ayatana 115, 136, 161 
_ Ripa dhatu 10 
Ripa-skandha 59, 115, 189 
Laksana 115, 152, 154 
Laksana-nihsvabhavata 35, 115 
154 
Laksya 152, 167, 200 
Laksana-pravrtti 200 
Loka-maryada 141 
Loka-prasiddhi 156 
Lokavrddha 158 
Lokacira 158 
Lokatita-stava 148 
Loka 167, 168 
~ Laukika 158, 168 
Laukika vyavastha 168 
Laukikam Darganam 169 
Vastu 21, 43, 49, 204 
_ Vasana 216, 217 
Vikalpa 46, 136, 137, 149 
Vikalpaka 164 
Vikalpena anugamyate 164 
Vikalpa (Dvaidhikarana) 217 
Vigrahavan abhavah 40 
Vigraha-vyavartani 68, 110 
Vicara 156 
Vicaryamaina 154, 185 
Vijfiapti 194 
Vijfiapti-matrata 51 
Vijfiana 8, 14, 42, .94, 123, 


133, 135, 144, 163, 208, 209 
Vijfiana (—citta=manas 


=artha) 33, 149, 150 
Vijiiana-janika 172 
Vijfiana-jani-kriya 172 
Vijiiana-skandha 208 

145 


Vijfiana-svalaksana 


Vijiidna-vada.. 28, 66 
Vijiianadi=skandhah 197 
Vijfidnena 140, 208: 
Vidyate 95 
Vidyamanatva 96 
Vidyamana-svabhava 196 
Vidusam 110 
Viniscaya 135 
Viparyasa 68, 109, 157 
Vipasgyana 146 
Vipaka 34 
Vipika-hetu 177 
Vipsa 166 


Viprayukta-sarhskara (==ripa- 
citta-vipra-yukta-sarnskara) 195 


Vibhava 204 
Vibhu 62 
Vimukti-jfiana-darfana 129 
Vimoksa 190, 197 
Viraga 190 
Virana 174, 184 
Virudhyate 123 
Vivaksay4 102 
Vivaksam-anuvidhiyante 102 
Vivaksita 139 
Vivarana 97 
Vividha-asaya 217 
Vividha-dhatu 217 
Vivadah 96, 140 
Visesa sarhjfia 79 
Visesana-abhidhana 152 
Visesana-visesya-bhava 151 
Visaya 163 
Visistasadha 104- 
Virana 261 257 
Vedana 133, 144, 181 
Vedana-skandha 59 
Vedan4-samjiid-sarhskara 42 
Vedanta 40, 55, 66, 89 
Vaibhasikas 15, 26, 27 
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Vaidharmya-drstinta 99 
Vaiyavadanika (dharma) 215, 216 


Vyakti (= Arthapatti) = 
Vyatireka 198 
Vyavaccheda 158 
Vyavacchidyate 136 
Vyavastha 105 
Vyavahara 189 
Vyavahara-satya 41 
Vyasta-vicara 101 
Sakti-rapapanna 100 
Santa 36 
Sabda 153 
Sagvata © 105, 192, 212; 214 
Sasvabhava-vada 134 
Sasvabhava-vadin 102 
Sasvata vada 54 
Savikalpakam-jfianam 33 
Sila-sakala-kalpa 63 
Suddha 167 
Suddha-kalpana 140 
Suddha-artha 140, 164 
Suddham-pratyaksam 
=Nirvikalpakam 140 
Stnya 43, 45, 46, 129, 191, 
. 217 
Simyata 45, 49, 50, 52, 54, 
56,. 67,707, Go, elo, 
116, 137, 141, 147, 168 
Sanyatam 46 
Stmyata-alambana 209 
Sunyata-nihsvabhavatah 35 


Sanyata (=dharma-nairatmya) 58 
Sanyata (=pratitya- 
samutpadah) 
Sanyata-saptati 
Stinyata (—antadvaya- 
rahitatva=advaita) 88 
Sanyavada 32 
Stnyata-vadin iit, 133 


79 
67, 68 


63 
141 
140, 156, 159, 160 
88, 110, 133, 141, 154, 
155, 156, 159, 184 
158 
209 


Sila-gakala-kalpa 
Samvadaka 
Samvrtah 
Samyrti 


Samvyrti-satya 
Samvrti-Sanyata 


Samsara 20, 28, 52, 58, 168 
194, 195, 212 
Sarnsara-avastha yam 194 
Sarhsaravasthitah 
(=Prthagjana-aryasca) 208 
Sarnskara 95° 67, 122-423 
124, 160, 204 
Sarnskara=karma 133 
Sarnskara-du hkhata 18 
Sarnskara-samittha 6, 10, 44 
Sarnskara-skandha 189 
Sarnskrta 44, 51, 286 
Samskrta=krtaka 206 
Savikalpakam jfiianam 33 
Sarmskrta=trilaksana 67 
Sarhskrta=pratitya- 
samutpanna 43 
Sarnskrta-dharma 36, 83, 122 
Sarhskrta-dharma 
(sarnskriyate etad) 122 
Sarnskrtatva 304 
Sarnskrta-laksana-svabhava 160 
Sapratighatva 161 
Sat 143 
Samjfia 188, 195, 200, 209, 215 
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SUBJECTS 


Absolute, called Nirvana (q.c.} Buddhism, 3; impersonal 4; either 
eternal life or eternal death, probable history of the Buddhist 
conception, 62, whether to be cognised by logical methods, 211. 


Adamantine argument of Buddhapilita against Causality, 93. 


Agent. denial of conscious agents in the impersonal world-process, 224, 
150. 

Agnoticism of Buddha, 22. 

Annihilation of all the elements (skandhas) of life, a reality in the Hina- 
yana, 2 the ultimate end of life, 3,4. The strangeness for our habits 
of thought, of the idea that such an end must be “‘desirable’’, 2. 
Indian protest against it, 3, Buddhism not the only Indian 
system with such an ideal, 35ff. The probable, explanation 36. 
Antinomies, similar to those of Kant, 211 similarity in the solution, 
ibid, 

Arya v. Saint, 3. 

‘Beings, containing elements of 18 kinds, containing elements of 14 kinds 
( ethereal bodies ) containing elements of 3 kinds (pure spirits), 14 
mystic worlds and Central conception, p. 18. 

Bhavaviveka’s criticism of Buddhapalita, 86 ff. 

Buddha. Essentially human during life time and absolute extinct after 
daath in the majority of the early schools and such a Buddha denied 
in Mahiay4na, ibid, identified in Mahayana with the Universe 48, 
212, the question whether he existed at lifetime or after death 
has no meaning in the strictly monistic system of the Madhyamikas, 
210, according to the Yogacaras the Buddha abiding in apratisthita 
( cp. index 7 ) Nirvana reveals himself as a God, 135 cognized in 
mystic intuition. 49, 


Buddhism, was always predominantly philosophic, 5 a moral doctrine 
based upon a system of ontology, ibid. 


Causality. 1, in Hinayana, The world an infinite plurality of momentary 
entities (dharmas) and forces (sarnskaras) appearing and disappearing 
in strict co-ordination according to causal laws, 42. No production 
of entities by other entities but their co-ordinated appearances, ibid. 
Uniformity or regularity in nature, 184,205. The mvstic worlds also 
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imagined as obeying special causal laws 8, 9, 13, 14. Similarity 
of this Buddhist conception of causality with the modern conception 
of causation as meaning of the formula of pratitya—samutpada, to 
be distinguished from the 12-membered special formula (c.c.) 136, 
164. A general causal interdependence ( karanahetu ) between 
all elements, past, present and future, of the whole universe, 32, 
172. This conception the forerunner ( or corollary ) of Monism, 44 
causes and conditions ( hetu-pratyaya ) 176 the difference how 
far observed, 195; both terms used as synonyms, ibid, Classification 
of condition, 174, not always required to be strictly systematical, 
ibid. The classification of conditions in the school of the 
Sarvastivadins, 168. The preceding condition of causa materialis 
(samAndntara-pratyaya) 175. The special condition or causa effectens 
(adhipati-pratyaya) 176. The objective condition (alambana- 
pratyaya) 175. The general or cooperating condition (hetupratyaya 
or sahakaripratyaya) 173. The homogeneous (sabhiaga) the simultane- 
ous (sahabhi-samprayukta) and the moral (vipaka-hetu-karma) 
causation 174. Anthropomorphic (purusakara-phala) conception of 
causation rejected 176. 


Causality II, In Mahayana. The conception of interdependent momentary 
elements replaced by the idea of their Relativity (q.c.) 40 ff. 
Origination, existence, relation conceived as synonyms 100. The 
relativity of separate elements conceived as their ultimate unreality 
64, therefore causality denied altogether 48, 99 ff. 115, The 
adamantine argument against causation; the effect can be neither 
identical with the cause nor can it be different,47. The current 
views of causality involved in contradiction, 93 ff. A new mani- 
festation not to be distinguished from a new production, 95, 98, 
99. A new production of an existing thing useless 97, Meaning of 
such arguments. Critique of the converse (Vaisesika) view of a 
break between the effect and its material cause 119, impossibility 
of efficient causes 182, Causation not to be established on the basis 
of direct experience, 93. Causality as coordination denied 176, 
The denial of identity between cause and effect does not + ntail the 
acceptance of a difference between them, 102. Impossibility of 
a double causation, when the effect is supposed to be partly identical 
and partly different from its cause 120. Impossibility of a (pluralistic) 
Universe without causation 81 ff. Impossibility of a causation by 
God, 82. Causation from Time, from the Atoms, from Primitive 
Matter or Nature denied, 105. Causality in the phenomenal world 
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“likewise denied, but only on the score that its advocates are lacking: 
the right conception of the difference between the Absolute and! 
the Phenomenal, 107 otherwise contingent, phenomenal, relative: 
causality accepted, 107, 111, 168. 

Commiseration. Great, (maha-karun4) different in Hinayana and Maha- 

yana, 81. 

Controversy, philosophic, to be conducted on principles admitted by one 
party 118, by both parties 119. 

Dharma-kaya, the Cosmos or Cosmical Body of the Buddha, 29, 47, 51, 
143, 

Differential Calculus, its principles known to Indian astronomers, 142. 

Dualism, 9. 

Elan Vital, karman 60 ff;—vipaka-hetu or moral causation. 

Elements, their number in a personality, 7; linked together by causak 
laws, 8 their intensity in a combination 9 the two most precious- 
ones in a personality 9. Some elements suppressed by insight, 
others by concentration (yoga), 10; divided in fundamental and their" 
manifestations, 27. 

Ener gies their separate existence denied, 167. 

Eternalist 3. 

Ethic. 4 

Evanescence, Buddhist theories about it, 110. 

God, as a Supreme Deity denied. 106. 

Gods, their position in Buddhism, 9 are conceived as denizens of mystic 
worlds, eternally merged in trance, representing si pata Es either 
of 14 or 3 categories of elements, 11, 

Hinayina, contrasted with Mahayana, 36. Its central conception a 
Plurality of Elements ( dharma ) and unreality of Substance or Soul 
(pudgala—nairatmya), 39 its moral ideal of personal Quietism lead~ 
ing to final Annihilation of every life, 3 divided into Vaibhasikas 
and Sautrantikas, q. c. 

Idealistic views appearing several times in the history of Buddhism, 31. 

Ignorance. (avidya) or naiva realism conceived as a separate mental 
element, the reverse of prajfia, 9. 

Illusion, and reality, contrasted, 110. 

Impersonal Universe, 3. 

Introspection, 112. 

Logic, the question of its validity under Monism, 135 acceptance of 
realistic logic bythe Madhyamika, 139. 
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Midhyamika=the Middle Path=Relativity=non-duality=Monism, 
81; not nihilism, 37 history of the system 65 ff.;.its method exe 


plained, controversy with Sankhya, 101 ff. Nicongeniam in Europe; 
57 misconceptions in India, 37. 


Madhyamikas ff. passim 34. 

Mahayana, its central conception of Monism (advaita) or Relativity 
(Sanyata) of every thing phenomenal or the unreality of the 
pluralistic Universe (dharma-nairatmya) 26 ff; its contrast with the 
‘Central conception of Hinayana. g.c. Aupanisad influence very 
probable, 49. This Monism interpreted in an idealistic sense by the 
Yogicaras, 64. The Mahayanistic feeling of Great Commisseration 
and the Mahiy4nistic moral ideal of Universal Salvation of every 
thing, living, imagined as agreeing with monistic ontology, 83. 

Materialism (—denial of future life) 3. (=denial of retribution) 3. 

Matter, consisting of evanescent elements, 3 no Matter beyond sense- 
data, 185, : 

Middle Path, also a synonym of Relativity, 81. 

Mind. eonsisting of evanescent elements, 3 the number of 13 mental 
elements (separate) coexisting at one moment 8. 


Monism, 3 parallel developments in Buddhism and Brahmanism, 49 
European parallels, 45 ff. harmonizing with the feeling of Great 
-Commiseration, 89 the unique substance of the Universe possesses 
.an infinite number of attributes, 90; impossibility of logic under 
-Monism, 112 ff, every reason either unreal or contradictory 113; ina 
‘monistic Universe the reality of the Buddhist doctrine itself must be 
denied, in that sense that it is also merged in the reality of the 


Whole, 207 ff. All philosophical systems ultimately tending towards 
Monism, 111. 


Monist, 4. 

Monistic Universe, 3. 

Moral progress how imagined ? Moral law how to be established under 
phenomenalism, 127. 

Motion, impossible in a monistic Universe, 136. 

Mystic intuition (yogi-pratyaksa) of the Saint, 17 the faculty of intuiting 
directly that real condition of the Universe which has been 
constructed conceptually by philosophic analysis, 17 ff. Different in 
Hinayana and Mahayana, ibid. Is called the Path of Illumination 
(drstimarga), ibid. Produces the Buddhist Saint (Aryasyogin) ibid. 
Attained suddenly in the 24 consecutive moments, 18, 
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Mystic words, higher planes of existence corresponding to degrees of 
absorption in trance, where the faculty of ‘concentration and the 
‘special powers which it confers are predominant and control the 
character of life and th» number of elements entering the composition 
for shaping individual existences, 12, These words projected by 
imagination on the basis of observation of the states of ecstatic 
meditation, by transferring actual experiences into separate higher 
planes of existence, Opinion of Srilabha, ibid. Wheress in the worlds. 
of gross bodies the formula of an individual being contains elements- 
of 27 different kinds ( 5 sense faculties, 5 corresponding sense data, 
5 corresponding sensations, the mind, ideas and mental sensations MSs 
in the worlds of trance (the four dhyanas) the olfactory and gustatory 
faculties and the corresponding sensations being in abeyance, the 
formula is reduced to elements of 14 kinds, 12. The experimental 
foundalion of this feature, 13. Life shapes under the changed condition 
thot neither food, nor clothes, nor houses, are needed. 12 The- 
consequent moral perfection of those beings, ibid; their transparent. 
bodies ibid. The condition of their life described, ibid. In the 
highest planes of trance the appearance of all physical elements. 
being suppressed by yoga, the formula of a personal existence: 
comprised only mental elements (3 kinds of them). the denizens are- 
pure spirits, merged in almost eternal catalepsy, 12. 

Nagarjuna, his works, 96, his style, 45. 

Nirvana I, Hinayanistic, a designation of the Absolute as an absolute 
end of all phenomenal existence 6 possibly pre Buddhistic, 6 unlike- 
a survival in heaven, 22 extinction of all active elements (sarnskara) 
of life, 28 even the thinnest vestige of life, still existing in cateleptic 
states, extinct in N. 15 Yoga as the expedient through which a gradual 
extinction of all active elements, is attained. 4 ff; Protest against 
anihilation of life as the ultimate goal of life, 56 ff., 186, meaning of 
N. as immortality, 31, it isa place where there is neither life, nor 
(repeated) death, 200, a place of eternal death, 25, how far similar 
to the materialistic conceptin 29, similar to the Nydya-Vaisesika 
conception of a “‘stone-like’’ connition of the Soul as the absolute 
end, 25, how far comparable to the conception of modern science 
about the absolute end (Entropy), 35; the difficulties of giving a clear 
definition of the Absolute realized in Hinayana, 21; the antinomies, 
91, 205; their solution similar to the answer given by Kant, 297 
the reluctance of the Buddha to go into details when pressed by 
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inquisitive questioners, 20 final and nonefinal 184 ff. their definitions 
in the Hinay&na, ibid. The Vaibhasikas, the only school of later 
Buddhism which kept faithful to the idea of a lifeless N. 323 their 
idea of this N. as being a reality (vastu), in the sense of materialistic, 
lifeless reality, 26, 199, 200 their line of argument, 26 ff.; the denial 
of such a N, by the Sautrantikas, 21, definition of the latter pre- 
supposes the acceptance of the Mahayanistic idea of dharma-kaya, 
26. The moral side of the problem of N. 2, Buddha’s emphatic 
‘protest against Materialism in the Indian conception of the term as 
connoting a denial of moral obligations and of retribution, 4, such 
materialism is a direct way not to Nirvana; but to hell, 188; N., 
although extinction of life, nevertheless a “desirable? aim, 
contrasted with phenomenal life as the aim to be shunned, 20. The 
world-process as a process of gradual moral purification and 
-spiritualization of life, 9; which nevertheless leads towards Annihi- 
lation of all life; 15. The strangeness, for our habits of thought, of 
-the “desirability of such a solution, 2, but Buddha finds the 
-conception of an eternal Soul equally strange. 2. The grip of the 
idea of Quiescence upon the Indian mind, 4. The protest of several 
-early schools against a lifeless N. 30. The idea of a surviving 
_consciousness in the Vatsiputriya, Mahasanghika and other schools, 
31, their line of argument. The Sautrantika-school a continuator of 
this tendency leading to Mahayanism, 24. Nirvana II Mahayanistic, 
a designation of the Absolute harmonizing with a system of philoso- 
phical Monism, 34 ff. its identity with the Vedanta conception 34, 
influence of the Unpanishads probable, 50 its contrast with the 
‘pluralism of Hinay4na, it is neither an Ens, nor a non-Ens, and 170, 
-nor both, 198, nor neither; 202. The last solution (neither Ens nor 
non-Ens) how far favoured in Mahayana 202, N. means non-plurality 
41, non-Duality (advaita), extinction of Plurality, 92, no Origitistion 
93 ff.; 184, no motion, 201 no real extinction 184, but it is the 
-extinction of all constructions of human (pluralistic) thought 191 N. 
inexpressibly, 204, N. is this world viewed sub specie aeternitatis 47; 
thus there is a substantial identity between Nirvana=the Absolute 
and Sarhsara=the Phenomenal, 182; no line of demarcation between 
them 188, therefore Nirvana is not a separate reality, 24; such is the 
meaning of the ‘“‘denial” of N. 25. Neither the Realists, nor the 
Materialists, nor the half-realistic Sautrantikas nor the Tdwitings 
Yogacaras conceive N, rightly in a strictly monistic sense, 190. The 
three and four Nirvanas of the Yogicdras, 185, their altruistic 
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(apratisthita) N., 187. its seeming contradiction with strict Monism 
ibid. The theistic tendencies of the Yogacaras and their artificial 
constructions, 205. The 20 solutions mentioned in the Lankavatira- 
stitra, a literary composition without any scientific precision, 30. 
History of the Buddhist conception of N. 59 ff. 

Nihilism, 5. 


Nyaya-V aisesika, the Nirvana as taught in the early school similar to 
the Annihilation of mental phenomena, 173. 

Ontology, 3. 

Path of Illumination, 17. 

Path of Salvation, its divisions, 17. 

Particular, the notion of an Absolute Particular=the point-instant=the 
‘“thing-in-itself*’ (q.c.) 143 ff. 145 ff. 

Personal identity denied, 151. 

Personality, (pudgala) a bundle of elements 8 stream of thought, 8, 

Pessimism, 5 the term duhkha does not mean pain or suffering in the 

usual sense, but phenomenal life ( janman=upadana-skandhah ) as 

contrasted with the eternal Quietitude of the Absolute which is the 
Only Bliss, 55 cp. Index, 7 s. v. duhkha. 


Phenomenal Reality, vindicated as the surface ( samvrti ) covering the 
Absolute, ff. but there is in such Phenomenal Reality not the 
“slightest bit” of Absolute Reality; i.e, no “‘thing-in-itself, g.c. 110 
Phenomenal Reality denied as against non-Buddhists, since they 
have not the right conception of the difference between the Pheno- 
menal and Absolute Bealities, 105. 


Pluralism, passim 3. 
Psychology, without a Soul, 5. 
Pratitya-samutpada,"see in index 1. 
Quiescence (real bliss) 3. 
Realism, in Hinaydna, 134, of the Sautrantikas, 31, denied in Maha- 
yana, ff. 
Reality, its conception in Hinay4na, its definition by the Madhyamikas 
the same as the definition of Substance or Reality by Spinoza, 43, 
Relativity, the causal interdependence of all things regarded as their 
relative existence, 28. The term pratitya-samutpada has in Maha- 
yana the meaning of Relativity, 40 etc. It is a synonym of sanyata, 
42. Existence absolute and relative, 41. Nothing short of the Whole, 
i. e. the Whole of the Wholes represents absolute, independent 
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existence, 41, Similarity,.of this idea to the conception of an in- 
dependent Substance by Spinoza, 41, other European and Indian 
parallels 49 ff; Every separate thing relative because not independent, 
41. Meaning: of the term Stmya as svabhava-Sinya i.e. a thing 
“devoid” of independent reality or ‘‘relative” 41. Relative means: 
ultimately unreal or phenomenally real, 41. Vindication of pheno- 
menal reality ( paratantra ) by the Yogdacaras, 26 by the Madhya- 
mikas, 213 ff. Phenomenal another name for relative, 134. Cause 
and effect correlative 133. Cognition and its object correlative,. 
163. Sense-data correlative, 158. The ‘thing-in-itself. | 
correlative, 159. Non-Relative (=non-coordinated=not caused), is: 
only Nirvana, 92 Relativity as the ‘‘surface” (sarhvrti) and Reality as. 
the essence “under the surface”’ (sarnvrta) 90, the essential identity 
of both, ibid. Synonyms expressing the idea of Relativity in the 
Buddhist interpretation, 81. One of the synonyms is the “Middle 
Path”, Madhyamika-Sastra therefore to be translated as the Theory 
of Relativity 49, 81. Is Relativity itself relative ? 48 Some points of 
similarity between this conception of Relativity and the Dialectical 
Method of Hegel and his school, 43, cp. Index, 7, s. v. vikalpa. 


Release, (Final) 3. 
Religion, Sacrificial, the promise of paradise 3. 


Result, as a natural outflow of conditions (nisyanda) 172, the anthropo- 
morphic, (purusakara) ibid. 
Saint, (arya) The term arya which in the Brahmanical Codes and 
all Brahmanical literature has the meaning of “noble in race” 
changed in Buddhism for this meaning altogether and is used as a. 
technical terms for the designation of Buddhist Saint, 16 n. (cp. the 
similar change that Buddha wished to inculcate in the meaning of the- 
term (Brahmin) Rhys Davids, Dialogues, 145 arya-pudgala represents. 
an assemblage of morally pure elements, 16; he is the man who has 
through accumulated virtue ( punya-sambhara) and accumulated 
knowledge (Jfidna-sambhara ) entered the Path of Illumination, 
(drstimarga). consisting in a direct intuition of the real condition 
of the Universe, as Pluralism in Hinayana, as Monism in Mahayana 
14, 130; is called the Yogin 16, the Yogacara, 206; His + tinitavie, 
called mystic intuition (yogi-pratyaksa) 16 ff. All habits of thought 
changed, ibid. This intuition only felt internally (pratyatma-vedya): 
cannot be expressed in words, 43, The real attitude of the Saint in. 
the discussion about the Absolute shouldbe silence, 111, He never-- 
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theless can adapt himself to the habitual ways of thinking and 
instruct mankind by arguments intelligenle to them 111. All argu- 
ments will be negative and point out the hopeless contradictions in 
the usual ways of thinking, ibid. 

Sankhya views, 3. 

Saarvastivadins, their idea of the world as an assembly of cooperating 
elements, 169, 190. 

Sauirantika, as intermediate school between Hinayana and Mahayana 
31 ff. their role comparable with Occam’s Razor, 31, their conception 
of realiry, 31, regarded as Mahayanist, 193. 

Scholasticism in Early Buddhism 31. 

_ Scriptures, their conventional and real meaning, 125 ff, 

Sense-data, the only reality in Matter according to Hinayana, 144. 

Sense-perception, its definition as pure sensation 104 ff; the Madhyamika 
definition 172. 

Sophisms of Bhavaviveka, 43 of Zeno, 172. 

Soul, eternal, individual 2 denial of its existence as a separate substance 

_ in Early Buddhism, 4 as inanimate ubiquitous ‘‘stonelike” substance 
in Nydya-Vaisesika, 63. 

Sound, theories about its essence, 108. 

Sources of knowledge only two, (intellect and senses) 94; the four sources 
of realistic logic accepted by the Madhyamika, 167. 

Space, a reality in Hinayana 33. 

Speech, the Buddhist theory of speech (apoha) 155. 

Sphere of purified matter of ethereal bodies, 9 of pure spirits 9 cp. s, v. 
Mystic worlds. 

Substance denied 8 the unique substance of the world 3. 

Sanyata means svabhava-Sinyata=paraspara-apeksata, or Relativity 
(q.c.) cp. Index 7. 

Yhing in itself. The conception of an extreme concrete and pvrticular, 
the absolutely particular, the thing characterised exclusively by its: 
own self (sva-laksana ), the residue which remains when all 
constructions of thought and all relations have been dropped, is: 
opposed by Dignaga asa kind of Absolute to the Universal Relativity 
and Unreality of Nagarjuna, 143, Candrakirti declares it also to be 
relative, 154, its double relativity, a with the corresponding cognition, 
(b) with the Universal as the thing not in itself, 142, 154. Its similarity 
to the Hoc Aliquid of Aristotle, to the “‘thing in itself’, of Kant, 
164, n. to the ‘“Thisness” of Hegel, 57. 
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Truths (the four) of the Saint 18; their meaning in Hinayana and their 
meaning in Mahayana, 18, in Nydya. Vaisesika, 36, a scheme for 
philosophical construction accepted by all systems, 58-59, nothing 
Buddhistic in them, since they are accepted by all systems, ibid. 

Upanisad, views, 3. 

Vaibhasikas, continuators of the Sarvastivadins, 28 ff. in a broader sense 
the name is applicable to all the 18 schools of Hinay4na, sc. all 
Hinayana the Sautrantikas excepted. 

Vatstputriyas, their idea of a surviving personality, 203. 

Yoga, I, profound meditation, the means of attaining Quiescence, 25 is 
not magic, 5. Opinions of Keith, Beck, Lehman, Soderblom, Heier, 
de la Vallée Poussin, S¢nart, Woods, Anesaki, Takakusu, 5. The 
faculty of concectrating attention upon one point to the exclusion of 
all other objects. (samadhi), 5; considered as a separate faculty of 
the human mind such as feeling, will, desire, ideas, attention, etc. 
when cultivated induces hypnotic states ending in the catelepsy, 
\(asamjfii-samapatti), 7; considered to be one of the most precious 
human faculties, 9. Can mean the faculty, the resulting mental state 
and the different places (worlds) where it is more or less intensely 
practised, 7. Its synonyms dhyana, sam@patti, ekagrata, ibid. 

Yoga, II, the mystic power produced by intense concentrated con- 
templation of a single point or idea, 10. This power capable of 
producing a radical change in the composition of individual existences 
by suppressing the operation of elements composing a normal 
existence, ibid. Individuals with a highly, developed faculty of 
‘concentration and having much practised it considered to be purified, 
ibid. This power capable of transferring human beings out of this 
world of gross bodies into higher mystic worlds (q.c.) where it 
becomes the predominant faculty controlling the character of life and 
the composition of individual existences (the gradually reduced 
number of elements entering into cooperation for producing an 
individual personal life) 12. The ultimate end of this process of 
‘suppression in Nirvana 16. Buddhist yoga has nothing to do with 
magic and sorcery, 2 ff. 5 ff. Yoga exercises in Zen monasteries in 
Japan, 16. Origin and history of the Buddhist doctrine of meditation, 
Its denial as a mystic power by the Mimarhsakas its importance in 
the Nyaya Vaifesika, system, 57. 

Yogactras, the school of 33 ff; their ideas that all elements of life are 


eternally quiescent, 35 their conception of reality, 34; the synonym 
of a Mahayanist, 211. 9 


TECHNICAL TERMS 


“Ati-prasanga, a generalized reductio ad absurdum, e.g. “if cause and effect 
are identical, everything will be eternally nascent, if they really are 
different, all things being different from one another, everything will 
be produced out of anything”, 92. 

Adhikarana-sadhana, a noun denoting the place where an action is going 
on, e.g. dhyana from the root dhyan, (to meditate) in the sense of a 
world of which the denizens possess thought-concentration as their 
normal condition, 6, 189. 

Adhipati-pratyaya, a ruling or determining cause, e.g. the organ of vision 
in regard to visual sensation, 181, samanantara—alambana,—and 
hetu-pratyaya. 

Adhyavasita-(visaya), see prapya-visaya, 141. 

_ Adhvan, transition, time; past, present and future, 114, 

: Anapeksah sva-bhavah, ‘‘one’s own” independent existence, non-relative, 
absolute Ens a conception corresponding to a certain extent, to 
Spinoza’s Substance, 49. . 

Anasrava; “uninfluenced’’ by klegas g.c. cp. asrava 124. 

_ Anitma-(vida) the.theory maintaining that the Whole whether a Soul, 
a Psyche or a Substance, does not exist separately, over and above 
its separate elements (dharma) linked together by causal laws. This 
is the principal tenet of Hinayana and Buddhism, synon. pudgala 
nairatmya, pratitya-samutpada ( Hinay4nistic, dharmata Hina- 
yanistic ) dharma-sanketa, skandha-dyatana-dhatavah etc. q.c. The 
converse theory, viz. the Whole really exists, but not the parts, is the 
central coneeption in Mahayana, 44, 133. 

Anupakhya, inexpressible in speech, beyond words and discursive 
concepts-anirvacaniya nisprapafica, 159. 

Anupalabdhi, negation of the hypothetically-assumed presence of some- 
thing, e.g. there is on this place no jar, because if it were present it 
would be perceived, 201. 

A theory of negative judgments very similar to that introduced into 
European Logic by Sigwart, cp. Logic, 3 p. 155. “die Verneinung 
setzt eine Zumuthung (Aropa) voraus’’, cp. Nyadya-bindu, II 26 ff. 

Anupadaya-sat, existence independent of any substratum uncaused, non- 
relative, absolute existence 206. 
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Anubhava, immediate experience, as contrasted with philosophic inter- 
pretation, 139. 

Anaikantika (-hetu) inconclusive, indefinite argument, synon. savyabhi- 
cara, 202. 

Anya-vytvrtti (existence of an object established by) contrast with its 
negations, e.g. “‘blue colour is established and exists only in so far as 
there are non-blue colours”, synon. apoha, paraspara-apeksa, 
svabhava-siinya, etc. 159. 

Anvaya jitana, a momentary mystic intuition of the “Four Truths” in the 
mystic worlds, i.e. of the elements out of which these worlds are 
constructed iu accordance with special causal laws 18. 

Aparoksa (—artha) the presence of an object in one’s own ken, the essence 
of sense-perception according to Vedanta and Madhyamika, 48. 

Apratisthita (nirvana) “altruistic? Nirvana, cp. in the preceding Index 
s. v. Nirvana, 190, 211 M. de la V. P. explains it (Museon, 1914, 
p. 34) as a Nirvana into which a Buddha could have entered, if he 
did not prefer to remain in Sarnsara, and to work for the Salvation 
of all living beings. A similar explanation is also current in Japan. 
O. Rosenberg, Die Welt anschaung des moderenee Buddhismus p. 30 
J. Rahder, Dasabhimikasittra, p. XXIV, thinks that the Maha- 
yanistic Buddha does not reside in ‘aprat’. n., “il niest pas separé 
du sarhsSra, nine se rejouit du nirvana.” But a Buddha who does 
not reside in Nirvana is not a complete Buddha in his Dharmakaya- 
However aprat.n.is always represented as the highest form of 
Dharmakaya, the most perfect Mahaydnistic Nirvana. It is 
contrasted with the Hinayanistic Nirvana. 

The latter is attained by the Saint for his own, personal salvation. 
It is “‘egoistic’?, The Mahayanistic Buddha does not reside in that 
kind of Hinayanistic Nirvaya, his Nirvana is altruistic and represents 
all-eembracing Love and Wisdom as the highest manifestation of 
Dharmakaya, just as every creature and every object is also but a 
manifestation of it. The Tibetan Grubmthah is perfectly aware that 
the Mahaydnistic Buddha represents the motionless Cosmos and 
cannot be an active principle, but the empirically existing virtues 
are conceived as a special manifestation of the eternal principle. 
apratisthita-nirvano is thus defined negatively, it is not a Nirvana 
which is reached exclusively for one’s own Salvation, it is altruistic 
(rai kho-nai don-du-zh-ba-la mi-gnas=svarthamatrena upagame nz 
pratisthitah). The manifestations of Love and Wisdom in ths 
Universe are viewed as a special manifestation of the eternal Buddh: 
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and this is called the altruistic aspect of Nirvana. The Hinayanist, 
ice. the Sravaka and the Pratyeka, are characterized as persons 
degraded by their bias for personal egoistic quietism (zhi-mthar- 
» Ihun-bai gafi-zag=apasamante patitau pudgalau). Suzuki’s words 
(Mahayana p. 345) that the Buddha does not cling to Nirvana etc. 

"are apparently intended to suggest the same explanation as the one 
here given. 

Abhisamaya, (1) In Hinayana—prajfia-amala, direct intuition of a 
monistic Universe (=prajiia-paramita), Nagarjuna in his Prajiia- 
mila has taught Monism directly and the Mahiayanistic marga 
indirectly, Maitreya-Asanga in his Abhisamaya-alamkara, has taught 
this marga directly; it is thus a synonym of prajfia-paramitopadesa 
or marga, 51, 88. 

Ariipadhitu. immaterial plane of existence, the mystic worlds of pure 
spirits, 8. The formula of individual existence in these worlds, 
includes three kinds (dhatu) of elements dhatu. (dharmah) and 

_ (Mano-vijfiana), cp. Central Conception, 80. : 

_ Aripino dharmakh, non-material mental elements, 8. 

Artha-kriya-karitva, efficiency of an Ens, existence characterized as 
efficiency in the schools of Sautrantikas and Yogac4ras, 113. 

Artha-vikya, an aphorism implying a wids connotation, 103. 

‘Avidya, naive realism, as contrasted with prajfid-amala ‘philosophic 
insight”, 133, 188. 

Avytkrta-vastini, the four insoluble antinomies established by Buddha, 
(they are 14, according to the Indian mode of reckoning), 214. 

Asamskrta, not being produced by co-operating causes, eternal, absolute, 
(three such elements in the Sarvastivadin system), 17, 44, 187. 

Atman, (1) Soul, personality, 8, 31, etc.; the equivalent of pudgala 
according to most schools; different from it according to the Vatsi- 
putriyas; (2) substance=(sva-bhava), 150, 205. 

Atma-bhiva, Individual existence; Atman means here body, and is usually 
in this context translated into. Tib as lus, Cf. Buddhaghosa Asl 157. 

Aima-labha, taking shape, actual existence, 205, =atma-bhava-pratilabha, 
having a body in one of the three spheres of existence either as a 
gross or an ethereal or immaterial (mano-maya) body, cp. Rhys 
Davids, Dialogues I, 259. 

Adi-santa-dharma, eternally quiescent existence, 37, a theory dynying a 
real traosition from the phenomenal: into absolute existence and 
maintaining that the phenomenal world itself is the Absolute; if 
viewed sub specie aeternitatis, 37. 
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Adhyatmika-ayatana, the 6 internal bases of cognition, vix. consciousness 
(pure) and the 5 sense-faculties 106, 111, the translation “mental 
phenomena” will be found applicable in many cases, although it is 
not quite correct, since sarnjfia, vedand, sarnskara are classified as 

_  bahya-Ayatana with regard to pure consciousness (manas). 

Arambha-vada, the “creative” theory of causality, advocated in the 
Nyaya-Vaigesika schools, the reverse of the Sankhya theory of an 
identity (tadatmya) between the cause and’ effect and of a mere: 
change of manifestation (parinamavada), 184. 

Arya, a Buddhist Saint, cp. prec. Index. s.v. Saint, 3, 9, 90 n. arya-satya. 
(aryasya catvari satyani) the four aspects. of the Universe (of its 
elements) as it appears to the Saint in mystic intuitions 3, 9, 18; 
replaced in Mahayana by two aspects (the phenomenal and the 
absolute). 

Alambana-pratyaya, the object 8f a cognition, viewed as a cause or 2 
condition of every knowledge, 178. . 
Alambanaka, the agency producing. the intentness of cognition upon an 

object, 179. 

Alaya-vijfiina, the granary of consciousness, containing the ‘seeds’? of 
all future ideas and the residue of all past thoughts and deeds, 32, 34. 

Avasthika (or prakarsika), pratitya-samutpada q.c. 122. 

Asraya-asiddha, devoid of a real substratum, e.g. the quality length of 
the (non-existing) horns of a donkey, 109, 

Asrava, originally a physical ‘‘influx” of the subtle defiling matter 
through the pores of the skin to fill up the Soul; in Buddhism, 
spiritual ‘‘influence” by klesa q.c. from (root) ,/sru. Buddhaghosa 
derives Pali dsava from (root) \/su, and interprets it etymologically 
as an “intoxicant”’, 60. 

Idamta,—tathata, 50. 

Idampratyayata, causation in its Buddhist interpretation 50 cp. Index 6 
sub, v. Causality. : 
Indriya (1) the six, 5 sense faculties and manas (pure sensation) the 22 
agencies determining the shape or formulas of life in the different 
planes of ordinary or mystic existence, cp. 60, 68, Ab. Kosa, II, 1 ff. 


Indriya-ksana, a moment of the operating sense-facultty, which together 
with a moment of the object and a moment of consciousness (vijfiana) 
produces actual sensation (the sparga); before such actual sensation. 
consciousness in an embryo is latent sammirchita, 166. 

Ucchedaevada, the theory denying future life, Materialism in the sense 
of a denial of retribution and of a moral law; according to this 
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theory every death is Nirvana; Buddhism maintains that this theory 
does not lead to Nirvaga, but to the hell, 30, 54. 
Uikarsa, either growth (avayava-upacaya), or increased intensity, 8. 


Uipida, production or causation, Mahayana a synon. of existence 
(bhava), of becoming (bhavana), and relation (bhava), 93, 184, 


Upapaiti, (1) being logically admissible, 103; (2) being reborn in one 
of the worlds, 8. 


Upapaiti-dhyana, being born in the lower 4 mystic worlds whose denizens 
possess ethereal bodies, 8 cp. sam@patti-dhyana. 


Upapiduka, apparitional, born miraculously or according to peciak 
_ laws, 12. 

Upadana, substratum, 179, 

Upadana-skandha, sc. klefa upaddna-skandha, the elements of # 
personality as influenced by avidya and trsyd-sasrava-dharmah- 
duhkha-satya-duhkha, 189, 

_Upadiya-prajnapti, a synonym of the Mahay4nistic madhyami pratipad 

> aq.c, 79, 

_ Ekagrata, the concentration of thought upon one point (samadhi), 6 

Karana-sadhana, noun meaning the instrument of an action, 8. 


Karman, (1) volition and purposive action 

following the volition (—cetana cetayitva ca karanam, Ab. K. IV), 
(2) the will of the Universe, the general force which keeps life golng, 
and models its forms in the different worlds, the elan vital, Every 
system of philosophy in India has its own construction regarding 
the origin, the essence, the operation, the immediate and the remote 
result of karman. It has accordingly a place assigned to it in the 
ontology of each system. The materialists deny its existence altogether, 
i.e. they deny the reality of an influence of past.deeds, whether good 
or bad, upon man’s destiny. The Jain classify karman, among their 
elements of Matter. Gosdla admitted that volition is only half- 
karman since the real karman is physical, cp. D.N.I. 454. The 
Mimarnsakas analyse it into their conceptions of vidhi, bhavana, 
apiirva, niyoga etc. The Nydya Vaiéesika system finds a place for it 
among the gunas where its different aspects can be recognized under 

the mental qualities of dharma, adharma, adrsta and samskara. The 
Buddhists place it into their sarmskara-skandha where it originally 
held the place of a predominant ruling force of life (cp. my Central 
Conception) p. 20. In the Sarvastivadin list of ultimate realities lt 
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is classified as the citta-maha-bhimika-samprayukta-samskara, under the 
name of cetana (will). cp. my Central Conception p. 19, 100. 


Karma-sadhana, a noun meaning the object of an action, 6, 51, 88. 
Kalpant, a mental act of linking together an indefinite something 
(Hoc Aliquid) either with a name or a universal or a quality or an 
action (=nima-jati-adi-yojana); a judgment of the form “this is 
that” (sa eviyam), 137, 147. According to Sigwart, cp. Logic. 
(8) I, p. 67 the judgments of the Form this is Socrates, ile. 
(sa evayam) are also the fundamental form of all judgment. Hence 
it is identified with Vikalpa q.c. 135, 136, 149, 164. 


Kalpanipodha, a pure sensation without any participation of synthetic 
thought, 19, 142, 164. 

Klefa, morally impure clements ( mental in ) Buddhism ) physical in 
Jainism; illusion and desire ( avidy4-trsne ) are the principal ones; 
when residues (sarnskara) of former deeds (karman) are moistened 
(abhisyandita) by them, they like ‘seeds’? produce new existence 
( janma ), 9, 138, 191. 

Karana-hetu, notion of a universal link between all elements of existence, 
past, present and future, also called sahaktri-hetu as contrasted with 
the adhipati-hetu q.c. this notion is a forerunner of Monism, 44, 203. 

Kalananugata, having no duration in time, point-instant, cp. desana- 
nugata, 142. 

Kriya (=vyapara), energy supplying a link between the cause and the 
effect, such as the energy heat (paci-kriya), 111-112. 

Ksana, a moment, point-instant, identified with the “thing-in-itself*, 
the differential of motion; its principle known to Indian astronomers 
and philosophers (=Ruci), 37, 44, 142, 148, 

Ksanti, satisfaction (=ruci). 

Kharatva, resistance, 115. 

Khyiti=jfiana=upalabdhi, 40. 

Gatti, (1) motion (2) individual existence in one of the six kinds of 
bodies, 187. 

Grahanaka-vakya, a short statement to be developed (vivarana) in the 
sequel, 97, 

Grahya-visaya, the prima facie object, the first moment in the cognition 
of an object, cp. prapyavisaya, 141. 

Citta, pure consciousness or pure sensation, manas and vijnaina (sc. 
vijfiana-skandha), its synonyms in Hinayana cp. Vijfiana, 49, 150. 
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Citta-maha-bhamika, (dharma) the mental elements always represented 
in every conscious moment cp. Central Conception p. 100. 

Cetana, will, conscious volition, a purposive action (karman) q.c. 124 
and 197, 

Caitta, mental phenomena 203 (citta-samprayukta sarnskara) cp. C.C. 

Jitani-kriya, energy, function 172 (vyapara). 

Jiiina, (1) knowledge in general in the sense of mental phenomena 95, 
(2) definite cognition as contrasted with pure indefinite sensation 
(vijfiana, q.c. (3) transcendental metaphysical knowledge. (4) omnis- 
cience (Tib. yeges) 137, 139. 

Tat-sabhi.ga, non-active non-operating sense faculty (=a-svakarma-krta) 
cp. Sabhaga, 114. 


T ativa, absolute reality, (=tattvam eva) 155. 
-Tathati, ‘‘thisness” absolute reality, (many, synonyms) 56. 
T atkalikt-gatih, the differential of a planet’s motion, 143. 

Duhkha, (1) vedana-duhkha suffering (2) parinama-duhkha, phenomenal 
existence (=upadana-skandha) cp. Pessimism in index 6, 120, 133. 
Dr$ti, (1) intuition 10, (2) wrong view (=mithya drsti), (3) antinomy, 18. 
Drsti-marga, the path of illumination, momentary mystic intuition of the 
real condition of the universe, (yogi-pratyaksa) q. 10, 12, 18, 137. 

Desinanugata, haying no existence, a point-instant. 

Doaidhi-karana, dichotomizing (thought), thought operating by contrast 
of A with non-A 137, 

Dharma, (1) doctrine, (2) quality, (3) element of existence, 193. 

Dharma-anu-dharma, a doctrine about elements or an element according 
to that doctrine 215 its connotation (dharma-sanketa) includes strict 
Uniformity of Nature (asmin-sati-idambhavati) hence the trans- 
lation 2 “norm’’ “normalism” which is not quite correct since norm 
is niyama-dharmanam-niyama-pratyaya-niyama-pratitya-samutpada, 
q.c. 4 a synonym of sarnskrta-dharma and sarnskara q.c. 5) Nyaya- 
Vaisesika. a meritorious action (=karman) 6. In Jainism, a special 
ubiquitous substance, the medium of motion. 


Dharma-kaya, The Cosmical Body of Buddha, i.e. the Cosmos regarded 
as the personification of the eternal Buddha, divided into svabhava- 
kaya, which is nitya and jiiina-kaya which is anitya 162, identified 
with Buddha’s final Nirvana, 31, when mentioned in Hinaydnistic 
lore (e.g. D.N., III. 84, with the synonyms brahma-kaya and dharma- 
bhita) it probably has no clearly Mahay4anistic sc. monistic, conno- 
tation. Synon. tathata. 
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Dhatu, has many different meanings which are summarized in the Bahu- 
dhatuka-sittra, the principal are (1) when three are reckoned, the 
3 spheres or planes of existence of gross bodies (kama-—) of ethereal 
bodies, passim (2) when six are reckoned, the component principles 
of an existence in the matcrial worlds, sc. the four general elements 
of Matter, (maha-bhita), akaSa in the next classification and vijnana 
here comprises all mental elements, it is also quite different from the 
vij iana-dhatu of the next classification, cp, Ab, Kosa, I. 28 (3) when 
eighteen are reckoned, a special division of all elements of existence 
into ten material and eieht spiritual ones, (cp. Central Conception 
p. 9, (4) dhatu-gotra, 14, 59, 68, 213. 

Dhyana, (1) concentrated contemplation (-samadhi—yoga); (2) a mystic 
world where the denizens normally possess thought-concentration, 
7, VA, TS. 

Nastika, when used by Buddhists as an invective. means Materialism as 
a denial of Karman, i.e. of the moral law and of every survival after 
death, 

Nih-svabhava, having no independent existence of its own, relative, 
ultimately unreal—sanya, 183. 

Niyama, strict uniformity in nature, norm, causality between elements 
of existence, cp. dharma, 185, 

Nirodhasatya, (1) in Hinayana, the reality of the Annihilation of all 
energies (sarnskara), comparable with the idea of Entropy in modern 
science 27, (2) in Mahayana, the cessation of all differentiation in a 
monistic Universe, (sarva-kalpana-ksaya). 195. 

Nirmana-kaya, the apparitional body of Buddha, Buddha in the docetic 
sense 61, 

Nirvana, cp. prec. Index. 

Nirvana-dhatu, ditto. 

Nir-vikalpaka, pure sensation, devoid of any synthesis or thought- 
construction 158. 

Nisprapaiica, inexpressible in speech and irrealizable in concepts,—the 
Absolute, 45, 46, 168, 211. 

Nisyanda-phala, natural result, automatic out-flow out of preceding 
homogeneous conditions (sabhaga-hetu), 8, 181. 

Paksa, tenet, thesis, minor term in a Syllogism, 158. 

Paksa-dosa, impossible thesis (=badhita visaya) 106. 

Paksa-dharma, minor premise (—upanaya), 93, 

Padirtha, a thing, an entity, 196. 
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Parata-utpatti, a break between cause and effect, production out of” 

_ something different, the Nyaya-Vaisesika view of causality, extreme 
realism, involving arambhavada q.c. and the doctrine of samavaya: 
as a semi-substantial universal substratum, a ubiquitous thing invented. 
in order to bridge over the gap between a result and its material: 
cause, 119, 120, 


Paraiantra; relative with the connotation attached to it in the Yogacara: 
school which admits the reality of relative things obeying causal laws: 
35, 115, 136, 168, 195, 


Paramartha-sat, existing in an absolute, non-relative, sense, 113, 143,. 
147, 158. 

Paramartha-satya, absolute reality as contrasted with samvrti-satya q.c. 
141, 

Paraspara-apeksa, mutually relative, relative, synon, §tinya, pratitya- 
samutpanna 167. 

Parikalpita-laksana, see laksana nihsvabhavata, 

Prinama-duhkhata, the changing, impermanent or phenomenal world, 
synon, duhkha-satya, or duhkha, cp. duhkha-vedani-suffering 18. 


_ Parinispanna, absolute reality in a monistic sense with the connotation- 
attached to it in the Yogacara school, 64, 195. 

Pud gala-nairaimya, -anatman, q.c. 44, 58, 124. 

Pud gala, “the fleeting union of elements that make up, for a time only, 
an unstable individuality (Rhys Davids, Dialogues, 1 260), synon. 
atma-bhava, santana. V4tsiputriya and others assume kind of 
surviving pud gala; this tendency, the forerunner of Mahayana. 8, 
32, 44, 57, 156, 188. dae 

Purusakara-phala, =(purusena iva krta); anthropomorphic result, 
anthropomorphic conception of causation, 216. 

Prthivt, the resistant hard stuff in Matter, imagined as an atomic force 
of resistance, 144. 

Prati-vijtapti, the momentary awareness of the presence of an object in 
one’s ken, 209. 

Prati-samkhya-nirodha, the blank created by the extinction of element 
(dharma) through yoga 6. 

Pratitya, different interpretations of the term, 84, 20, 202, 206. 

Pratitya-samutpaida, (1) Hinay&na, inter-connection according to causal 
laws of all the elements co-operating in the formulation of life,. 
contrasted with adhitya-samutpada (production at random) synon. 
pratyaya-niyama—niyama sarhskrtatva—dharma—sanketa 35, (2) im 
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Mahayana, Relativity synon. paraspara- -apeksata=svabhava-stinyata- 
‘sarnvrti; (3) its general formula in Salistamba-sitra, in Hinaydnistic 
and Mahiydnistic interpretation, 125, 140, (4) Avasthika or 
prakarsika pr. s. utp.—12 nidana, a special case of the general law, 
its application to the evolution of an individual life under the 
influence of illusion (avidya) and passion as long as they are not 
extinct by philosophic insight (prajfia) and ecstatic meditation and 
the mystic power (Yoga), derived from it. Prenatal forces, (sarnskara) 
then produce a new life (vijfiana) in a matrix, it passes through an 
embryonic state (nidana), 4-7, develops into full life (n 8-10) decay 
and death and is continued in a new life (n. 11-12) ina new 
individual and so on without an end, until Nirvana is attained, 
‘which according to strict Hinayana represents a complete Annihila- 
tion of every life (Entropy). This twelve-membered formula refers 
to the phenomenal world, 168, 169, 184, 185, 201, 202. 

Pratyaksa, sense perception of object perceived, 140, 141, 142, 158, 165. 

Pra yaya-niyama, see niyama, 185. 

Pratyaveksana- jiana, a special kind of Omniscience with which the 
Buddha, according to Yogacaras, is endowed when representing 
apratisthita-nirvana q.c. 211. 

Prapaiica, speech, (-vak) the expression of conceptually differentiated 
reality in words, 137, 168, 216. 

Pramina-viniscaya, vindication of logic, anti-skepticism, the standpoint 
of Dignaga and Dharmakirti as opposed to the Madhyamika school, 
tao, 

Prayoga (-vakya), formulation, syllogism, (-prayoganta), 104. 

Prayoga-marga; path of practice, the second division of the Path of 
Salvation, 17, 19. 

Prasanga-vakya, deductio ad absurdum, 92. 

Prasajya-pratisedha, a simple negation, not necessitating any affirmation 
of the opposite, 91. 

Prakarsika, cp. avasthika sc. pratitya-samutpada, 122, 

Pripya-visaya, the object, as cognized in a definite representation, the 
final object, synon. adhyavaseya cp. grahya-visaya, 141. 

Bhiva, existence, “becoming (=bhavana) relation, production, pass 
114, 133, 170, 182, 196, 197, 204. 

Bhavani, (1) profound meditation, (samadhi), 19g. vasana, karman. 


Bhivani-heya, an element of existence to be neutralized or extirpated by 
profound Meditation, cp. 10 drsti-heya. 
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Bhivi-sadbhiva-kalpana, Realism, 194. 

Bhavabhiva, affirmation and negation, 213. 

Bhita-mahabhiia, Matter 115. 

Madhyama-pratipad, the Middle Path, (1) in Hinayana, a middle course- 
between materialism (uccheda-vada) and the doctrine of an Eternal 
Soul, (4tma-vada, 4{vata-vada), (2) in Mahayana, Relativity, 
Sinyata, 81 n. the theory which maintains that the Relativity of all 
the objects of the empirical world is the surface, (samvrti), of its 
monistic Essence, 79. 

Mahi-karuni, Great Commiseration Hinayanistic, different from Maha-- 
yanistic, 81. 

Maha-bhita, the four fundamental elements or atomic forces of Matters. 
repulsion, cohesion, heat and lightness (or motion), 95. 

Yathadhimukta, being in accordance with one’s religious fervour (either 
Hinayana or Mahayana) 217. 

Yoga, v. Index. 6 yogacara, v. Index 6, 26, 28, 33, 34, 37, 51, 69, 93,. 
190, 192, 211, 219. 

Ripa, (1) svarupa, essence, real essence, (2) ripayatana, colour and 
shape, the external basis (bahya ayatana) of visual cognition, (3) 
riipa-skandha, the assemblage of all physical elements partaking in 
the constitution of an individual life, the elements of its body and of 
its external world, 116, 184, (4) ripa-dhatu, the mystic worlds of 
ethereal (accha) bodies, 42, 56, 115. 

Laksana-nih-svabhavata, the unreality of logical constructions (prakalpita),. 
according to the Yogacaras 35. 

Laksya-laksana-prortti, imagined entities as something continuant chara- 
cterized by changing characteristics, 200. ' 

Vasana, the Yogacara idea of karman, q.c. explained as pirvam jfianam: 
and derived either from root vas ‘to perfume’ or from the cause of 
root vas ‘to live.? Wasana=bhavana to make live, to produce 
empirical existence, 217. 

Vikalpa, dilemma, dichotomizing thought, the differentiation of the 
object into A and non-A, hence productive, imagination, thought in 
general and a synonym of kalpana q.c. 46, 136. 

Vijnana, (1) Hinayana synon. of citta and manas, vijfiana-skandha= 
mana-ayatana=mano-dhatu, pure indefinite sensation pure conscious-- 
ness, the principle of every conscious life, 135, 148,149, (2) the third 
member of the 12-membered formula of pratitya-samutpada, it is 
latently (sammircchita) present even in an egg as long as it has not 
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fost its vitality; this vijiana is regarded by the Yogacdras as an 
Alaya-vijiiana. by the Hinayanists and Madhyamikas as a mano- 
vijfiana-dhatu; in the moment of conception the masculine and 
feminine sperma unite with Vijfiana under the influence of sarnskaras 

=karman) the physical part of the new being comes from the 
-parents, but the vijfidna element as causally connected with some 
previous existence, not necessarily that of the parents; this theory, 
possibly founded upon some observation, has led to the doctrine of 
reincarnation; vijfidana is here to be translated as “life”, ‘‘the vital 
principle”? and must be distinguished from sensation, sparga, which 
is a further step of the formula 173 empirical knowledge, when 
contrasted. with absolute knowledge ( jfiana=sarvajfiata=tib ye-Ses), 
149, 202, (4) in the idealist Yogacara system (vijfiana-vada) every- 
thing becomes vijiiana, it then means idea in general vijmana-skandha, 
ditto, 208. 

Vipaka-hetu, moral causation=karman, 177. 

Viprayukta-samskara, forces which cannot be classified either as Matter 
or as Mind (=ripa-citta-viprayukta-sarnskara), cp. Central Con. 1, 
195. 

Vaiyavadanika-dharma, those elements of an individual life (santana, 
pudgala) which have a purifying, soothing force, conducing to 
Nirvana, e.g, prajfia and samadhi, 215, 216, 

sajna eternal, beginningless (cp. pirvantam samasritya-drsti), 105, 

2s 

Sanya, devoid of independent reality (=svabhava-sinya), dependent, 
relative, unreal; in Mahayana, a synonym of pratitya samutpanna, 
eRe Be 

Sanyata, Relativity, the theory that nothing short of the whole is real, 
the parts being always dependent are ultimately unreal; its synonym 
is pjatitya-samutpada, madhyama pratipad, etc. 81 as samvrta- 
Stinyatd q.c, represents the Ahsolute, 141, 147, 218. 

Sarnoadaka, agreeing with experience, supported by successful purposive 
alae not contradicted. by experience, cp. b.t.p. 

Sarhwyti-satya, the surface reality, empirical reality, identified with 
Relativity, with the Dialectic of Being, 158. 

Sarhskira, (1) the forces, the four forces, (sarnskrta-laksana) accompany- 
ing the appearance of every momentary existence (jati-sthiti-jara- 
anityata), (2) =viprayukta sarhskdra, q.c. (3) citta-samprayukta- 
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‘Sariiskara=all mental phenomena, (4) a synonym of sarnskrta-dharma 
in general (5) =karman cp. Central Conception, p. 201, 205. 
aon idea, conception produced by abstraction (nimitta-udgrahana), 

Satya, truth, reality, four stages of reality in Hinayana and in all realistic 
systems, replaced by two stages in Mahayana, 58, 59. 

Sanidassana, the visible=rapayatana, q.c. 135. 

‘Santana, continuity or synthesis of moments of existence of either an 
element or an assemblage of elements, a personality (pudgala= 
Atman), 8, 196. 

Sabha ga, (1) hetu, homogeneity between cause and effect, (2) —indriya, 
active operating efficient, =sva-karma-krt, cp. tat-sabhaga, 114. 
‘Samanantara-pratyaya, the immediately preceding moment of every 

effect, its substratum (upadana-ksana), 34. 

‘Samapatti-dhyina, being transferred in ecstatic meditation to one of the 
mystic worlds, 6. 

Sambhira-mir ga, the accumulation of virtue and knowledge, the prepa- 
ratory path to Salvation, 17. 

Sarva, a techn, term, denoting the totality of all elements of the Universe 
including the Absolute, 58, 93. 

Sarvaj fiata, Omniscience in the sense of an intuition of the Absolute, 88. 

Sa-svabhava-vada, Realism, 134. 
sarnyvrta, ‘‘under the surface’; Relativity ( pratitya-samutpada= 
Sinyata ) is the ‘“‘surface” (sarnvrtti) of the absolute reality, this same 
absolute reality viewed as the thing lying “‘under the surface” is 
metaphorically also called pratitya-samutpada or sinyata which, in 
this sense, becomes designation of the Absolute, and it is in this sense 
that Nirvana the Absolute is declared to be the equivalent of 
Sarnsara, the Phenomenal. 

Sadhya-sama, petitio principii, 116, 138. 

Sanklesika, associated with klesa q.c. defiling, disquieting, relegating 


Nirvana, 215. 4 
Samagri (=hetu-karana-samagri), the sum total of causes and conditions 


relative to a given entity, the entire setting in which the thing exists, 
(J. S. Mill), 68. 

Salambana, intentness upon an object as a characteristic of mind and 
mental phenomena, 178. 

Sdsrava, see asrava, 114. 
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Skandha-ayatana-dhitavah; classification of the elements (dharma) of 
existence from different points of view,—andtman q.c. cp. Central 
Conception; 44, 45. 

Sparsa, sensation as a mental element (citta-samprayukta-sarnskara), the 
sixth member of the twelve member formula of life’s development, it 
is sensation in which a sense faculty and its object partake, it must 
be distinguished from vijfidna, the third member, which then. 

_\ represents the quite indefinite and even latent principle of life, 123, 
133, 134, 208. 

Svabhava-abhiva—nihsvabhavata, sinyata, 182. 

Svalaksana, the ‘‘thing in itself”, cp. prec, Index, 135, 136, 137, 140, 
142, 149, 152, 156, 

Heiu—pratyaya, causes and conditions, terms also used as synonyms, 8,. 
202, 205. 


Heya-dharma, elements of phenomenal existence to be extinguished by 
the Saint, 9, 60. 
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